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For Annabel 


Another class of crimes are those which disturb the public tranquility 
and the quiet of the citizens; such as tumults and riots in the public 
streets, which are intended for commerce and the passage of the 
inhabitants; the discourses of fanatics, which rouse the passions of the 
curious multitude, and gain strength from the number of their hearers, 
who, though deaf to calm and solid reasoning, are always affected by 
obscure and mysterious enthusiasm. 


Cesare Beccaria, An Essay on Crimes and Punishments, translated by 
Voltaire, 4th edition (London: F. Newberry, 1775), p. 40. 
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PREFACE 


A great many people have contributed to the research that comes to 
fruition in this book. The author would like to thank historians from 
around the world, in the United States, Australia, the United Kingdom, 
and Germany, that offered crucial support and criticism whenever either 
was needed, including Peter Reill, David Sabean, Margaret Jacob, Chris 
Laursen, Johan van der Zande, Anthony La Vopa, Ian Hunter, Timothy 
Hochstrasser, Hans Medick, and Hans Erich Bédeker. 

The mention of the latter two scholars prompts the author to express 
his dismay at the closing in 2007 of the Max-Planck-Institut für Geschichte 
in Gottingen. This institute provided an institutional home to so many 
American students of eighteenth-century Germany—the author of this 
text included—that with the absence of such a fine base for research, 
a significant downturn in the quantity and quality of American scho- 
larship on eighteenth-century Germany is inevitable. In this context, 
the author would like to express his personal thanks to the two directors 
of the institute who happily provided access to desk space and the 
institute’s indispensable library during the life of this project, Rudolf 
Vierhaus and Hartmut Lehmann. 

Also essential were the helpful critiques and, sometimes, irreverent 
comments of the author’s fellow graduate students at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, all of who have gone on to bigger and 
better things: Kimberley Garmoe, Jason Coy, Peter K.J. Park, Benjamin 
Marschke, James Goodale, and Jared Poley. 

Many thanks are also due to the institutions that provided the finan- 
cial support without which it would have been impossible to do any 
research. First and foremost, the author expresses his gratitude to the 
DAAD, which provided two grants that paid for research in Göttingen 
and Berlin. Also essential were grants from the Center for German and 
European Studies and the University of California at Berkeley, which 
provided a summer research grant, and the Chancellor’s Office at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, which provided a disserta- 
tion year fellowship that supported the first stages of writing. Finally, 
the Parliament of Berlin made possible both additional research in 
Berlin and the completion of the dissertation text on which this book 
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is based through the granting of an Abgeordnetenhaus Stipendium for the 
year 2000-1. 

Finally, and most importantly, the author is deeply in debt to the 
archivists and historians that shepherded him on his way to the sources. 
The all-star cast includes the people at the Geheimes Staatsarchiv-Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz in Berlin, the Staatsbibliothek Berlin (both on Potsdamer Platz 
and Unter den Linden), the Unwersitätsbibliothek der Freien Universität in 
Berlin, the Unwersitätsbibliothek der Humboldt Unwersität in Berlin, the Staats- 
und Unwersitatsbibliothek in Göttingen, the Landesbibliothek Stuttgart, and the 
Unwersity Research Library at the University of California at Los Angeles. 
Unlike the Max-Planck-Institut für Geschichte, all of these institutions are 
still in existence, and that is a very good thing. 
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The Geheimes Staatsarchw— Preussischer Kulturbesitz in Berlin for permission 
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The University of Toronto Press for permission to reprint material in Chap- 
ter | that originally appeared in John Christian Laursen, Hans Blom, 
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Eighteenth Centuries. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2007. 


Cambridge Unwersity Press for permission to reprint material in Chapter 2 
that originally appeared as “Preaching, a Ponytail, and an Enthusiast: 
Rethinking the Public Sphere’s Subversiveness in Eighteenth-Century 
Prussia,” Central European History (December 2004) and in Chapter 3 
that originally appeared as “The Enlightenment on Trial: State Service 
and Social Control in Eighteenth-Century Germany’s Public Sphere,” 
Modern Intellectual History (April 2008). 


INTRODUCTION 


This book begins with two visions. The first comes from the portrait 
on the left side of this books’ cover of a young Johann Christoph 
Woellner (1732-1800), the future Prussian minister and confidant to 
Frederick William I, King of Prussia.! Probably painted around 1755, 
which would put Woellner in his early twenties, it depicts him as a 
house tutor to the von Itzenplitz family, whose seat was Gross Behnitz, 
a small agricultural village in Brandenburg. Woellner has been much 
maligned by posterity as a counter-enlightened zealot, but this portrait 
of the zealot as a young man suggests that he emerged from a much 
more complicated intellectual background than his critics—then and 
now—would allow.” 

In contrast to the existing literature on the subject, this book holds 
Woellner to have been a product of the Enlightenment in Prussia and 
argues that if we view the Prussian Enlightenment through him we can 
discern two significant but underappreciated trends that determined 
Prussia’s intellectual climate throughout the eighteenth- and well into 
the nineteenth century: the growing distinction between elite and mass 
through the acquisition of academic merit, on the one hand, and the 
use of the enlightened public sphere as a disciplinary mechanism, on the 
other. In short, using Woellner as a window onto eighteenth-century Prus- 
sia, this book argues that the Enlightenment (Aufklärung) there was a politi- 
cally and socially exclusive movement, rather than an emancipatory one.’ 

Woellner’s background made him, in many ways, a typical representa- 
tive of the Prussian Enlightenment. The son of a preacher in a small 
village outside of Spandau, he came to Gross Behnitz fresh out of the 


' “Wöllner als Hauslehrer,” (Beeskow: Sammlung Burg Beeskow, 18th Century). 

? See, for example, Horst Möller, “Die Gold- und Rosenkreuzer. Struktur, Zielsetzung 
und Wirkung eine antiaufklärerischen Geheimgesellschaft,” in Geheime Gesellschaften, ed. 
Peter Christian Ludz (Heidelberg: Verlag Lambert Schneider, 1979). 

3 Horst Möller has argued that Prussia was deeply involved in the European Enlight- 
enment and, thus, took part in the Enlightenment’s emancipatory mission. In his view, 
the Prussian Enlightenment was, however, more constrained than its cousins in other 
countries, because it had to control a king that was not doing his duty. , “Wie 
aufgeklärt war Preussen?,” in Preussen im Rückblick, ed. Hans-Jürgen Puhle and Hans- 
Ulrich Wehler (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1980). This book argues, in 
contrast, that many of the limits on enlightenment that Möller blamed on the king 
were, in fact, produced by the Prussian Enlightenment itself. 
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enlightened University of Halle, where he had studied theology as a 
“poor student” and on the accelerated schedule that was typical for 
people of limited means.* After leaving Halle, Woellner needed work 
and his pursuit of gainful employment thrust him into environments in 
which he was intellectually superior to his noble employer(s), as well as 
most of the non-nobles with whom he came into contact. At the same 
time, he was financially dependent on the former and lacked the social 
standing that distinguished him clearly from the latter.” Woellner’s social 
status (and that of other young men in a similar position) had, therefore, 
constantly to be reenacted through enlightened activity, which meant 
being conversant with the latest cultural and intellectual trends. 

Cultural exchange in the countryside is, however, only one side of the 
enlightened coin. In addition, given the structure of Prussia’s society and 
economy, enlightened activity had to go hand-in-hand with the pursuit 
of state employment, an enterprise that had significant consequences 
for the Enlightenment in Prussia. Like many of his contemporaries, 
Woellner moved up from his initial position as a tutor and achieved 
greater social standing through the repeated acquisition of better posi- 
tions with the Prussian state apparatus. Each promotion, in turn, only 
increased the gap between him and the masses, and concomitantly 
bound him to the political and social elite. Woellner shows us, thus, 
how the intellectual trajectory of an enlightened young man could be 
determined by the process of making a career within eighteenth-century 
Prussia’s political and social arrangements. 

Contrary to what his detractors have held, the sense of self that 
this ambitious fellow brought to the countryside was a product of his 
engagement with the Enlightenment.® As we will discuss in the next 


* On Halle, see Norbert Hinske, ed., Zentren der Aufklärung I: Halle. Aufklärung und 
Pietismus, Wolfenbütteler Studien zur Aufklärung (Heidelberg: Schneider, 1989). On 
the “poor student,” see Anthony J. La Vopa, Grace, Talent, and Merit: Poor Students, Cleri- 
cal Careers, and Professional Ideology in Exghteenth-Century Germany (Cambridge Cambridge 
University Press, 1988). 

5 Johann Gottfried Herder and Johann Gottlieb Fichte confronted many of the same 
ambiguities that Woellner faced. On Herder’s biography, including his experiences as 
a tutor, see Robert T. Clark, Herder: His Life and Thought (Berkeley, CA: University of 
California Press, 1955), Anthony J. La Vopa, “Herder’s Publikum: Language, Print, 
and Sociability in Eighteenth-Century Germany,” Eighteenth-Century Studies 29, no. | 
(1995). On Fichte, see , Fichte: the Self and the Calling of Philosophy, 1762-1799 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001). More broadly, see La Vopa, Grace, 
Talent, and Merit. 

€ Woellner’s harshest critic was the liberal historian Paul Schwartz, whose work on 
Woellner’s policies is still routinely cited. Paul Schwartz, Der erste Kulturkampf in Preus- 
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chapter, while at Halle Woellner studied under enlightened theologians. 
Later, he joined the Freemasons, the enlightened organization par excel- 
lence, and also served for fourteen years as a book reviewer for Friedrich 
Nicolai’s Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek (“General German Reader”), a 
famous enlightened journal. These aspects of his personal history are 
absent from the portrait, but the canvas does contain other significant 
examples of Woellner’s ties to the Enlightenment, namely the instru- 
ments that are depicted with him. ‘These scientific instruments, most 
specifically the telescope in Woellner’s hands, connect him directly to an 
exciting new field of endeavor. By the middle of the eighteenth century, 
astronomy was one of the most important scientific disciplines in the 
German states, capturing the imagination of the cultural elite through 
the spread of observatories across Germany, as well as the explosion 
of print discussion on the heavens’ structure.” Although there is no 
evidence to suggest that Woellner knew anything about astronomy, it 
is significant that the portrait associates him with this burgeoning dis- 
cipline, because doing so drenched him in the honor and prestige of 
modern science.® More importantly, for the purposes of this book, by 
seizing the mantle of science in a specifically rural context, Woellner 
accentuated the intellectual distance that separated him from the sur- 
rounding people, including his employers. 

The incipient social-intellectual distinctions on display in the first 
vision become more prominent in the second one, a portrait of Woellner 
in middle age.” Probably painted during his service to Frederick Wil- 
liam II, King of Prussia, who reigned from 1786 to 1797, this portrait 
shows a man in full, jowly, satisfied, and at the height of his power. 


sen um Kirche und Schule (1788-1798) (Berlin: Weidmann, 1925). See the discussion of 
Schwartz below. 

7 For a general overview of astronomy in the German Enlightenment, see Rainer 
Baasner, Das Lob der Sternkunst: Astronomie in der deutschen Aufklärung (Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1987). For a contemporary example of the German enthusiasm for 
astronomy, see Abraham G. Kästner, “Das Lob der Sternkunst,” Hamburgisches Magazin, 
oder gesammlete Schriften, zum Unterricht und Vergnügen 1, no. 2 (1747). 

8 On this issue, see, among others, Margaret C. Jacob, The Cultural Meaning of the 
Scientific Revolution, Ist ed., New Perspectives on European History (New York: A.A. 
Knopf, 1988), Thomas L. Hankins, Science and the Enlightenment (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1985). 

> “Wöllner als Rosenkreuzler,” (Beeskow: Sammlung Burg Beeskow, 18th Century). 
There is some doubt as to whether this portrait is truly of Woellner. See, Herrmann 
Zschoche, “Theodor Fontane—Kunst in der Mark,” Areiskalender Oder-Spree (2001). 
However, without conclusive proof to the contrary, we will stick with the traditional 
attribution. 
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Here, the accoutrements are important, as well, for Woellner is draped 
in the robes of the Rosicrucian order, a religiously and politically 
conservative cousin to the more secular and liberal Freemasons.'° The 
Rosicrucians arose as a critical response to the perceived atheism and 
social dislocation wrought by the Enlightenment and, in response, their 
members advocated state policies that limited enlightened critiques 
before the uninitiated. For the Rosicrucians, the uneducated never 
stopped needing a master. 

In this second vision Woellner personifies the growing sentiment 
among members of the German elite that the enlightened criticism had 
harmed the social body.'' That this critical attitude emerged from con- 
cerns about the state of Prussia’s rural world is confirmed by the paper 
that Woellner holds in his hand. The words printed thereon are taken 
from the Italian writer Battista Guarini’s The Faithful Shepherd (1590), 
a dramatic pastoral play that heavily influenced both early-modern 
German and European literature.'” Regardless of Woellner’s literary 
tastes—and we know little about them—the reference to Guarini’s play 
certainly reflects his politics, in so far as the piece is set in the ideal 
and unchanging rural world of Arcadia, a vision that complemented 
perfectly Woellner’s own sense that virtue resided in the countryside. If 
we were to characterize this portrait in words that Woellner’s enemies 
might have used, we would say that Woellner, having rejected the urbane 
and critical ways of the Enlightenment, developed into a stodgy old 
man of the Counter-Enlightenment. 

This latter vision of Woellner is the one that historians have long 
cultivated. One of Frederick William II’s favorites, throughout the 
1780s and into the 1790s, Woellner exerted great influence over the 


10 On Rosicrucianism in general, see Christopher McIntosh, The Rose Cross and the 
Age of Reason: Fighteenth-Century Rosicrucianism in Central Europe and its Relationship to the 
Enlightenment (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1992). On the Rosicrucians in Prussia, see Möller, “Die 
Gold- und Rosenkreuzer.” More broadly, see all the chapters in Peter Christian Ludz, 
ed., Geheime Gesellschaften, vol. V/1, Wolfenbütteler Studien zur Aufklärung (Heidelberg: 
Verlag Lambert Schneider, 1979). 

!! "These sentiments are expressed clearly in Johann Georg Zimmermann, Ueber Fried- 
rich den Grossen und meine Unterredungen mit Ihm kurz vor seinem Tode (Leipzig: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1788), 236-37. 

'? Battista Guarini, Il Pastor Fido: Tragicomedia Pastorale (Venetia: Bonfadine, 1590), 
W.H. Bruford, Germany in the Eighteenth Century: the Social Background of the Literary Revival 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1965), 102, Sara Colvin, The Rhetorical Femi- 
nine: Gender and Orient on the German Stage, 1647-1742 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1999), 
186, R. Hinton Thomas, Poetry and Song in the German Baroque: A Study of the Continuo 
Lied (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963), 15, 23. 
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Prussian regime’s domestic policies, including of course the religious 
ones.'? Woellner’s most (in)famous contribution to Prussian history came 
in 1788, with the promulgation of two edicts, the Edict on Religion 
and the Edict on Censorship; the former gave the state control over 
religious teachings and the latter, in turn, authorized the state to censor 
works that were critical of the former. Woellner’s attempt to control 
religious practice and debate within the public sphere appeared to his 
contemporaries (and to posterity) as an attack on the traditions that the 
Enlightenment held most dear, i.e. the expansion of individual auton- 
omy and the cultivation of print freedom.'* Not surprisingly, therefore, 
Woellner’s break with this “enlightened” project and his attending efforts 
to enforce his edicts have repeatedly been interpreted as representing 
nothing less than the end of the Enlightenment in Prussia.’ 

Much of the blame for our contorted view of Woellner lies with the 
historians of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In 1880, 
Martin Philippson took a sharply critical view of Woellner in his History 
of the Prussian State from the Death of Frederick up to the Wars of Liberation, 
making him out to be some kind of zealot. Philippson based his view 
of Woellner almost exclusively on the arguments that Woellner’s critics 
had published in German journals, which is a big problem, given that 
these writers were engaging in polemics that were designed to highlight 
differences at the expense of commonalities.'® The next step in the 
construction of Woellner as a counter-enlightened zealot came in 1925 
with the publication of Paul Schwartz’s The First Kulturkampf in Prussia 
Regarding Church and Education (1788-1798). In this text Schwartz viewed 





13 On Woellner and his edicts, see Schwartz, Der erste Kulturkampf, , “Die beiden 
Opfer des Preussischen Religionsediktes vom 9. Juli 1788: J.H. Schulz in Gielsdorf und 
K.W. Brumbey in Berlin,” Jahrbuch für Brandenburgische Karchengeschichte 27, 28 (1932, 1933), 
Fritz Valjavec, “Das Woellnersche Religionsedikt und seine geschichtliche Bedeutung,” 
in Ausgewälte Aufsätze, ed. Karl August Fischer and Mathias Bernath, Südosteuropäische 
Arbeiten 60 (Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 1963). 

14 As Anthony LaVopa has put it: “The Enlightenment was not simply a field of 
ideas but a process of communication that yielded, and to some degree reflected, a new 
ideal of public culture, with the exercise of communicative rationality as its constitutive 
element.” La Vopa, Fichte, 14. 

' Steven Lestition, “Kant and the End of Enlightenment in Prussia,” Journal of 
Modern Mistory 65 (1993). See also Wilhelm Dilthey, “Kants Streit mit der Zensur über 
das Recht freier Religionsforschung,” in Wilhelm Diltheys gesammelte Schriften, ed. Paul Ritter 
(Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1921), Christina Stange-Fayos, Lumières et Obscurantisme en Prusse: 
Le debat autour des édits de religion et de censure (1788-1797) (Bern: Peter Lang, 2003). 

16 Martin Philippson, Geschichte des preussischen Staatswesens vom Tode Friedrich des Grossen 
bis zu den Freiheitskriegen (Leipzig: Veit, 1880). 
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Woellner through the prism of recent Imperial politics, and particularly 
with reference to Otto von Bismarck’s vicious persecution, between 
1871 and 1878, of the Catholic Church in Germany (the original Aul- 
turkampf ). In expressly connecting the Edict on Religion with Bismarck’s 
religious policies, Schwartz cast more light on his own contemporary 
political sympathies than the Edict on Religion. Woellner and Bismarck 
were not, however, born twins, and Schwartz’s conflation of the two 
yielded an excessively bitter and propagandistic interpretation of the 
controversy that was wholly divorced from the realities of eighteenth- 
century Prussia. Consider his description of Woellner: 


This man [Woellner] ...stood for years beside Frederick William as—advi- 
sor is too weak a term—a guide, like a sorcerer, who held the weak willed 
and credulous disciple under the spell of his magic wand." 


In spite of the highly partisan nature of Schwartz’s stance, his book 
is the only full-length study of Woellner published in the twentieth 
century and as such this work has become the foundation for almost 
all current interpretations. 

Many works published since the end of the Second World War have 
simply absorbed Schwartz’s unfairly critical attitude toward Woellner.'? 


7 Schwartz, Der erste Kulturkampf, 36. Schwartz’s book is the standard reference for 
information on Woellner. Almost everyone who mentions Woellner sees him as a figure 
of the Counter-Enlightenment and cites Schwartz as their authority. 

18 See also: Peter Peter Mainka, Karl Abraham von Zedlitz und Leipe (1731-1793): Ein 
schlesischer Adliger in Diensten Friedrichs II. und Friedrich Wilhelms IL. von Preussen (Berlin: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1995), 599-633; Franz Mehring, Zur deutschen Geschichte von 
der Zeit der Französischen Revolution bis zum Vormärz (1789-bis 1847), Fourth ed. (Berlin: 
Dietz, 1976), 424-428; Karl A. Schleunes, “Enlightenment, Reform, Reaction: the 
Schooling Revolution in Prussia,” Central European History XII, no. 4 (1979). Fritz 
Valjavec tries to avoid political labels, but he still fundamentally accepts Woellner as 
being outside the Enlightenment. See Valjavec, “Das Woellnersche Religionsedikt”, 
Frederick C. Beiser’s work is a prime example of reading Woellner through his con- 
temporaries’ eyes. For Beiser, Woellner’s desire to protect religion as the source of 
social stability places him beyond the pale of the Enlightenment. See Frederick C. 
Beiser, Enlightenment, Revolution, and Romanticism: the Genesis of Modern German Political 
Thought, 1790-1800 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1992), 122. James 
J. Sheehan has given Woellner some credit, characterizing him as a “complicated 
figure.” James J. Sheehan, German History, 1770-1866 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1989), 292-94. Thomas P. Saine’s The Problem of Being Modern, or the German Pursuit of 
Enlightenment from Leibniz to the French Revolution (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1997) comes closest to this book’s position by recognizing that the edict was, in fact, 
a moderate response to Frederick IPs religious policies. See, Saine, Problem, 280-309. 
It does not, however, take into account Woellner’s own “enlightened” background, 
as is done here. 
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The most recent example of this now perpetual misconstrual of Woell- 
ner and his relationship to the Enlightenment appeared in 2003 in the 
form of Christina Stange-Fayos’s Enlightenment and Obscurantism in Prussia: 
the Debate Surrounding the Edicts on Religion and Censorship (1788—1797). 
Stange-Fayos’ interpretation is no less rigid than Schwartz’s, as she 
argues throughout the text that Woellner, his edicts, and the supporters 
of both are by definition representatives of the Counter-Enlightenment, 
before expending much energy documenting just how badly these 
people behaved in their persecution of the Enlightenment. Here is how 
she summarized the promulgation of the Woellner’s two edicts: “This 
constituted a revenge of ideas and of men who, up to then, had been 
kept at a distance. Prussia, homeland to the Enlightenment, was being 
menaced by darkness, not to say obscurantism.”*” Were these words 
wrapped up in a morality tale, they would work just fine. Nonetheless, 
as an analysis of a complicated historical event, they leave much to 
be desired. 

As we have just seen, the tradition of viewing Woellner and the 
Enlightenment as binary opposites dates back to the participants them- 
selves and is, therefore, extremely suspect as historical analysis. Modern 
historians’ uncritical acceptance of every nasty word written about 
Woellner amounts to nothing more than the recycling of eighteenth- 
century propaganda. In order to gain a clearer, historically grounded 
picture of Woellner’s edicts and the fights that surrounded them, we 
must move beyond the binary opposition that has led historians to be 
much more critical of Woellner than they have of his opponents. As 
this book will show, discarding the classic Enlightenment/Counter- 
Enlightenment dichotomy reveals a much different enlightened world, 
one that always tempered the search for autonomy with both the duties 
required by state service and the prejudices produced by an aristocracy 
of merit. If we set the current vision of Woellner aside, we will see that 
the Enlightenment in Prussia was not merely about the expansion of 
human freedom, but also about the cultivation of effective measures 
of social control. 

This book undermines the inveterate and one-sided historiographical 
visions of both Woellner and the Prussian Enlightenment by explor- 
ing the deep continuities that linked the images of Woellner presented 


19 Stange-Fayos, Lumières et Obscurantisme. 
2 Thid., 361. 
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on the cover and by anchoring these firmly in the context of eighteenth- 
century Prussia. One may respond that Woellner was “enlightened” in 
some things and “counter-enlightened” in others. To even frame the 
issue in this way is, however, to beg the question of what enlighten- 
ment was—a question that remains as difficult to answer today as when 
it was first posed more than two centuries ago.?! Moreover, such an 
approach to Woellner also reduces the Enlightenment to a series of 
requisite opinions that are, in turn, divorced from the practices and 
places that produced them. That is to say, trying to determine in what 
ways any historical actor was enlightened, or otherwise, is unhistori- 
cal and returns us to the very dichotomies with which we take issue 
throughout this book. 

The chapters below, by contrast, embed Woellner in the Prussian 
world from which he came. The argument that emerges from this 
approach is that both Woellner’s attitudes and his edicts were consist- 
ent with a basic current of the Prussian Enlightenment, the conscious 
acquisition and expansion of state power for the purpose of control- 
ling the uneducated.” Consider, for a moment, that whereas the first 
portrait depicts an enlightened pedagogue in a rural zone, the second 
one re-incorporates the social distinctions pregnant within the first, 
but in a more rigorous form. As will be documented below, there 
was nothing counter-enlightened in Woellner’s using the state to set 
limits on the Enlightenment in Prussia, since such limits also flattered 
the social distinctions that the enlightened had slowly and painstak- 
ingly acquired for themselves. Nor was Woellner alone in pursuing 
social control through state action. As this book will demonstrate, his 
enlightened colleagues in Prussian state service had been constructing 
official bulwarks against the ignorance of the masses for years before 
he promulgated any edicts. 

Put in slightly different terms, this book will show that Woellner was 
more enlightened (and his opponents less enlightened) than has been 
presumed. It will do this by analyzing the fights that Woellner’s edicts 
sparked both within Prussia itself, as well as the much larger German 


2! For a collection that includes boths eighteenth-century texts and modern responses 
to them, see James Schmidt, What is Enlightenment?: Eighteenth-Century Answers and Twen- 
tieth-Century Questions (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996). 

2 Henry Kamen has characterized the relationship between town and country in 
the early-modern world as “dual reality.” Henry Kamen, Early Modern European Society 
(London and New York: Routledge, 2000), 35. Kamen’s approach serves to explain 
the behavior of the actors in the fight about the edict, as well. 
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public sphere, in order to show how social distinctions permeated the 
elite world that comprised this Enlightenment.” The enlightened elite 
in Prussia (and elsewhere in Protestant Germany) had no problem with 
disciplining the masses, as long as the state reserved unto the elite a 
highly-restricted zone of debate, in which the latter could chew the 
cud of the intellectual freedom to which their educations had entitled 
them. Hence, at least in Prussia, the Enlightenment was the result of 
a deal between two complicated and dynamic entities—the state and 
its growing educated elite—both of which feared uprisings by the 
common folk. Therefore, in the context of Woellner’s edicts, we can 
say that when the elite rose up against state interference, it was not in 
defense of an abstract project that sought to expand human autonomy, 
but of the privileges to which education and state service should have 
entitled them. No one ever thought of including the average peasant 
in this elite world, nor would anyone have done so, unless that peasant 
had attended the University of Halle. 

This book comes at the tail-end of a major reorientation in the study 
of the European Enlightenment, and its author owes a great debt to 
the scholars who have already done the heavy lifting. Over the last 
twenty years, historians and scholars from a variety of disciplines, have 
injected new life into the study of the Enlightenment by removing it 
from the strait-jacket into which an earlier generation had placed it.** 
Rather than reducing the Enlightenment to a conversation among a 
few dozen of Europe’s greatest minds, recent work has explored the 
Enlightenment from perspectives beyond elite print debates, pursu- 
ing enlightened activity into areas heretofore overlooked. In this 
vein, scholars of the eighteenth century have examined the significance 


8 In this sense the author is sympathetic to the idea that the Enlightenment produced 
separate “national” traditions within broader debate. Roy Porter and Mikulas Teich, 
The Enlightenment in National Context (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981). In 
addition, to the extent that we can identify such traditions, they are most apparent after 
1750, which is when the “moderate Enlightenment” began to assert its dominance, 
as Jonathan Israel had argued. Jonathan I. Israel, Radical Enlightenment: Philosophy and 
the Making of Modernity 1650-1750 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001). Israel has 
picked up on this theme in Jonathan I. Israel, Enlightenment Contested: Philosophy, Modernity, 
and the Emancipation of Man, 1670-1752 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006). 

>! Classic works on the Enlightenment are: Carl L. Becker, The Heavenly City of the 
Eighteenth-Gentury Philosophers (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932), Paul Hazard, 
European Thought in the Eighteenth Century, from Montesquieu to Lessing (Gloucester, Mass.: 
Peter Smith, 1973), Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of the Enlightenment (Princeton, N,J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1968). 
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of non-canonical publications, debates about legal reform, practices of 
science and medicine, political writing —especially by women —as well 
as new forms of public gathering and chattering in salons, social clubs, 
coffee houses, and Freemasonic lodges.” Thus, scholars have sought 
out the Enlightenment in the places where it was actually practiced 
and, in the process, have often claimed to have discovered the origins 
of revolutionary activity.?° In the current view, for example, the French 
Revolution, the eighteenth-century’s most cataclysmic political event, 
was not completely the fault of Voltaire and Rousseau, but can be 
attributed to the many enlightened minds, big and small, that talked 
and thought, debated and wrought what enlightenment was.” 
Thanks in part to the wholly undeserved advantage that comes 
with being published later, this book takes a critical position vis-a-vis 
the edifice of subversion that scholars have constructed. It does so by 


3 Among others, see Robert Darnton, The Literary Underground of the Old Regime 


(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1982), ———, The Forbidden Best-Sellers of 
Pre-Revolutionary France (New York W.W. Norton, 1995), ———., The Corpus of Clandestine 


Literature in France, 1769-1789 (New York: W.W. Norton 1995), Peter Hanns Reill, The 
German Enlightenment and the Rise of Historicism (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1975), David A. Bell, Lawyers and Citizens: the Making of a Political Elite in Old Regime France 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1994), Daniel Gordon, Citizens without Sovereignty: 
Equality and Soctability in French thought, 1670-1789 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1994), Mary Lindemann, Health & Healing in Eıghteenth-Century Germany (Balti- 
more, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1996), Dora Weiner, The Citizen-Patient in 
Revolutionary and Imperial Paris (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993), 
Dena Goodman, Criticism in Action: Enlightenment Experiments in Political Writing (Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell University Press, 1989), Margaret C. Jacob, Living the Enlightenment: Freema- 
sonry and Politics in Exghteenth-Century Europe (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991), 
Richard Dülmen, Die Gesellschaft der Aufklärer: zur bürgerlichen Emanzipation und aufklärerischen 
Kultur in Deutschland (Frankfurt am Main: Fischer Taschenbuch, 1986), Helmut Reinalter, 
ed., Aufklärungsgesellschaften (Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1993), Steven C. Bullock, 
Revolutionary Brotherhood: Freemasonry and the Transformation of the American Social Order, 
1730-1840 (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 1996). 

°° Keith Michael Baker, Inventing, the French Revolution: Essays on French Political Culture 
in the Exghteenth Century (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1990), Hans Erich 
Bödeker and Ulrich Herrmann, Aufklärung als Pohtisierung, Pohtisierung der Aufklärung, 
Studien zum achtzehnten Jahrhundert; Bd. 8. (Hamburg: F. Meiner, 1987), Rudolf 
Vierhaus, Aufklärung als Prozess, Aufklärung; Jahrg. 2, Heft 2, 1987. (Hamburg: 
F Meiner, 1988), Andreas Gestrich, Absolutismus und Öffentlichkeit: politische Kommunikation 
in Deutschland zu Beginn des 18. Jahrhunderts, Kritische Studien zur Geschichtswissenschaft; 
Bd. 103. (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994). 

27 In this context, see the many and varied works on the French Revolution as an 
ideological event. Francois Furet, Interpreting the French Revolution, trans. Elborg Foster 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), Baker, Inventing the French Revolution, 
Roger Chartier, The Cultural Origins of the French Revolution (Durham, NC: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1991). 
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re-interpreting two themes that many scholars would agree were funda- 
mental to the course of the eighteenth century, the rise of a discourse 
of autonomy and the construction of a public sphere within which this 
discourse effloresced. Exemplified by Kant’s definition of enlightenment 
as Sapere Aude! (Dare to know!), the discourse of autonomy took as its 
goal the liberation of the individual’s reason from external forms of 
authority, be those religious traditions or government fiat.” The public 
sphere, for its part, which was constituted by the expansion of both 
print media and zones of sociability, made the pursuit of autonomy 
possible by allowing critical eighteenth-century minds to communicate 
with each other and, in the process, produced a tribunal of reason to 
which every aspect of eighteenth-century society had to submit.” 
Whereas the scholarly consensus holds that autonomy and the public 
sphere were fundamentally corrosive of political authority, this book 
argues the opposite and does so primarily through the Prussian expe- 
rience. Its argument can, however, be extended to Germany’s other 
Protestant territories, because their public spheres were structured much 
like Prussia’s, having achieved a thorough integration of the educated 
elite into the state apparatus. Most Protestant states kept a wide vari- 
ety of educated state servants (Staatsdiener) on the payroll, including 
bureaucrats, agricultural managers, tax collectors, and preachers.*” 


*8 Immanuel Kant, “Beantwortung der Frage: Was ist Aufklarung?,” Berlinische 
Monatschrift (1784). For a modern reading of Kant’s philosophy along these lines, see 
Onora O’Neill, Constructions of Reason: Explorations of Kant’s Practical Philosophy (Cambridge 
Cambridge University Press, 1989). The early-modern construction of the autonomous 
individual as a moral entity with the right to free inquiry is the fundamental theme of 
Jonathan Israel’s work. Israel, Radical Enlightenment, Israel, Enlightenment Contested. 

” In general, see Anthony J. La Vopa, “Conceiving a Public: Ideas and Society in 
Eighteenth-Century Europe,” Journal of Modern History 64, no. 1 (1992), Dena Goodman, 
“Public Sphere and Private Life—Toward a Synthesis of Current Historiographical 
Approaches to the Old Regime,” History and Theory 31, no. 1 (1992), Margaret C. Jacob, 
“The Mental Landscape of the Public Sphere—a European Perspective,” Eighteenth- 
Century Studies 28, no. 1 (1994). Note also Immanuel Kant’s words in Critique of Pure 
Reason, “Our age is in especial degree an age of criticism and to criticism everything 
must submit.” Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Norman Kemp Smith 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1965), 9. 

3° On Prussia and the state, see Hans Rosenberg, Bureaucracy, Aristocracy, and Autocracy: 
the Prussian Experience, 1660-1815, Harvard Historical Monographs 34 (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1958). On Enlightenment and state building in other 
German states, see H.M. Scott, ed., Enlightened Absolutism: Reform and Reformers in Later 
Faghteenth-Century Europe (Ann Arbor, MI: The University of Michigan Press, 1990), 
Rudolf Vierhaus, Deutschland im Zeitalter des Absolutismus (1648-1763) (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1978), Charles Ingrao, “The Problem of ‘Enlightened 
Absolutism’ and the German States,” The Journal of Modern History 58, no. Supplement 
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(Preachers were normally paid by the local community, but came to be 
seen as Staatsdiener.)*' The relationship was fundamentally reciprocal: 
growing state apparatuses needed skilled functionaries and sought them 
among the numerous newly-minted holders of university degrees who, 
as it happened, needed jobs.” The significance of this system lies in 
the kind of person that it created.” Having access both to education 
and, later, elite circles of power, the budding state servant was able to 
participate, often enthusiastically, in the enlightened debate through 
reading, writing, and parlor discussion, while also respecting the state 
that maintained the peace. 

With so many among the enlightened implicated in state power, 
maintaining political stability became fundamental to the public sphere 
across the Protestant German states. Regardless of their theoretical 
commitments to the Enlightenment, most members of the bureaucratic 
elite were conservative in both political and social terms.** In order to 
avoid misunderstanding, it should be noted that this conservatism does 
not equate to an over-arching Conservative ideology, but is a positional 
rather than ideological term.” Members of the educated elite neither 
opposed all change nor sought change for its own sake. Instead, they 


(1986), Eberhard Weis, “Enlightenment and Absolutism in the Holy Roman Empire: 
Thoughts on Enlightened Absolutism in Germany,” The Journal of Modern History 58, no. 
Supplement (1986). See also Franklin Kopitzsch, Aufklärung, Absolutismus und Bürgertum in 
Deutschland. Zwölf Aufsätze (Munich: Nymphenburger Verlagshandlung, 1976). 

3! See, for example, (Geheimes Staatsarchiv Preussischer Kultur Besitz) GStaPK, 
“I. HA. Rep. 47, Tit. 8 Delicte der Geistlichen 1771-1796-1800,” which shows how 
strongly the state controlled the behavior of preachers. 

” For a related perspective, see Henri Brunschwig, Enlightenment and Romanticism in 
Eıighteenth-Gentury Prussia (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974). 

» On this matter, Hans H. Gerth, Bürgerliche Intelligenz um 1800: zur Soziologie d. dt. 
Frühliberalismus (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1976). Hans Gerth argues that 
this kind of person became fundamental to the rise of German Liberalism. Given what 
I have argued above, there is reason to doubt the connection. Along these lines, see also 
R. Steven Turner, “Ihe Bildungsbürgertum and the Learned Professions in Prussia, 
1770-1830: the Origins of a Class,” Histoire Sociale—Social History 13, no. 25 (1980). 

3t Frederick Beiser has offered the useful distinction between Enlightenment (Aufklä- 
rung), which could be quite conservative, and Liberalism, which obviously was less so. 
Beiser, Enlightenment, Revolution, and Romanticism, 18-22. 

3° On the many sources of German Conservatism, see Klaus Epstein, The Genesis of 
German Conservatism (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1966). I would disagree 
with Epstein to the extent that I also find the process of enlightened governance to be 
a source of conservatism in the late eighteenth century. See also Mack Walker, Johann 
Jakob Moser and the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation (Chapel Hill, NC: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1981), Jonathan B. Knudsen, Justus Möser and the German 
Enlightenment (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986). 
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preferred gradual changes to a system in which they had a stake.*® 
Moreover, as elites they distinguished sharply between the educated, 
who deserved greater latitude in thought and action, and ordinary folk, 
who needed continual oversight. Against this backdrop, the bureaucratic 
elite could call for more freedom of thought among the right sort, while 
accepting social control of the great mass, or as it was often put in the 
original German, der grosse Haufen.’ 

Now, let us consider the historiography of the enlightened public 
sphere.*® Most works on the eighteenth-century public sphere concen- 
trate on its emancipatory potential, with scholars arguing that a rising, 
literate bourgeoisie cultivated a realm of intellectual freedom via the 
growing print market and the burgeoning number of social clubs, 
including salons and Freemasonic lodges.” The increasingly sharp criti- 
cism of the Old Regime that emerged from these independent spheres 
de-sacralized the early-modern state and, ultimately, instigated a total 
collapse in France in 1789." 

It is ironic, perhaps, that although the public sphere had its most 
revolutionary impact in France, the first scholars to identify it as an 
historical force are German. In 1957, in Critique and Crisis: Enlightenment 
and the Pathogenesis of Modern Society Reinhart Koselleck identified the 
eighteenth century’s new sociability as a source of political instability.“ 
Writing from a post-Revolutionary and post-Cold War perspective, 


3 Klaus Epstein calls this approach “Reform Conservatism,” and there is much to 
recommend this description as a way of understanding the tensions that came with 
being both educated and a part of the state apparatus. Epstein, Genesis. 

37 Some contemporary examples: A.U.L. Süstermann, “Ist es eine so gleichgültige 
Sache, dem großen Haufen Freyheit zu predigen? Ein kleiner Beytrag zum Für und 
Wider die Freyheit,” Der neue Teutsche Merkur 3 (1793), “Ueber die Verbreitung der 
nöthigen Gesetzkenntnisse unter dem großen Haufen durch Kalender und ähnliche 
Volksschriften,” Annalen der Gesetzgebung und Rechtsgelehrsamkeit 25 (1808). 

38 For overviews, see La Vopa, “Conceiving a Public,” Harold Mah, “Phantasies 
of the Public Sphere,” Journal of Modern History 72, no. 1 (2000), Craig J. Calhoun, 
Habermas and the Public Sphere (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1992). 

3 See, among others, Baker, Inventing the French Revolution, Chartier, The Cultural Origins 
of the French Revolution, C. Jacob, Living the Enlightenment, Dena Goodman, Criticism in 
Action: Enlightenment Experiments in Political Writing (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
1989), van Diilmen, Die Gesellschaft der Aufklarer. 

* Reinhart Koselleck, Kritik und Krise: Eine Studie zur Pathogenese der bürgerlichen Welt 
(Baden-Baden: Suhrkamp, 1959). Reinhart Koselleck, Critique and Crisis: Enlightenment 
and the Pathogenesis of Modern Society (Oxford: Berg, 1988). 

*! Koselleck talked of a private rather than a public sphere. For the purposes of this 
book, however, the difference is not crucial. 
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Koselleck took a Conservative and critical position against the new 
sociability’s practitioners, charging them with irresponsibility for bring- 
ing down an entire socio-political system without having the common 
decency to offer an alternative. In 1962, Jürgen Habermas responded 
with The Structural Transformation of the Public Sphere: an Inquiry into a Category 
of Bourgeois Society.” In this text Habermas did not dispute the public 
sphere’s revolutionary impact. Instead, consistent with his own Left- 
Liberal politics, he exculpated the state’s bourgeois critics by celebrating 
the long-term emancipatory potential of rational criticism. 

Although Habermas and Koselleck cast their respective positions 
within different normative/political frameworks, they agreed on three 
points. First, the eighteenth-century public sphere was a bourgeois phe- 
nomenon that comprised a host of people who not only had sufficient 
property and resources to acquire education, but also stood outside the 
state.’ Second, the public sphere as an independent realm of discussion 
necessarily undermined the authority of the early-modern state. Finally, 
both saw the public sphere as a precondition for modernity, and it is 
along these lines that Koselleck and Habermas’ collective insights have 
exerted their greatest influence on the historical literature. 

Now, we come to a problem: neither Prussia specifically, nor Germany 
more generally, had a political revolution in the eighteenth century, 
in spite of Germany’s vigorous and varied public sphere.** So what 
are we to do with publicity in the German states? We could retreat, 
of course, into the classic “retrograde Prussia/Germany” argument, 
in order to explain the absence of revolution. But this holds early- 


2 Jürgen Habermas, Strukturwandel der Öffentlichkeit: Untersuchungen zu einer Kategorie der 
bürgerlichen Gesellschaft (Neuwied: Luchterhand, 1962). Jürgen Habermas, The Structural 
Transformation of the Public Sphere: an Inquiry into a Category of Bourgeois Society, trans. 
Thomas Burger, Studies in Contemporary German Social Thought (Cambridge, 
MA: MIT Press, 1989). Habermas’ text does not confront Koselleck directly, but we 
know that he read the latter’s work, since he published a review of it in 1960. The 
review is reprinted in , Kultur und Kritik: Verstreute Aufsätze (Frankfurt am Main: 
Suhrkamp, 1973), 355-64. 

4 See also Benjamin W. Redekop, Enlightenment and Community: Lessing, Abbt, Herder 
and the Quest for a German Public (Montreal: McGill-Queens University Press, 2000). 

“ Hans Erich Bödeker and Ulrich Herrmann, “Uber den Prozess der Aufklärung 
in Deutschland im 18. Jahrhundert: Personen, Institutionen und Medien,” in Uber den 
Prozess der Aufklärung in Deutschland im 18. Jahrhundert: Personen, Institutionen und Medien, ed. 
Hans Erich Bödeker and Ulrich Herrmann (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1987). 

® The examples are legion. I will cite only Rosenberg, Bureaucracy, Aristocracy, and 
Autocracy, and Otto Pflanze, Bismarck and the Development of Germany, vol. 1 (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1990). 
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modern publicity to a standard created for the French Revolution and, 
as such, impedes the historical understanding of the public that pre- 
revolutionary Germany did have.“ It may serve us better, therefore, 
to understand eighteenth-century Germany’s political stability as evi- 
dence for the richness and power of publicity in the German-speaking 
world.” In the German states the instinct to publish had, by the late 
eighteenth century, resulted in the publication of thousands of works 
that plumbed a host of issues, ranging from the brutally practical (the 
best use for manure) to the hopelessly abstract (the destiny of Man). 
This wave of publications may well have created a sense of inclusion 
among Protestant Germans, and particularly Prussians, that obviated 
the perceived need for a revolution, or some other kind of uprising, 
especially in the context of the relatively good governance that many 
German states provided." Unfortunately, existing approaches to public- 
ity see the German public sphere (almost defensively) as politically tame 
but philosophically daring, that is, Germany’s real revolution came in 
the form of Kant’s philosophy. However, by emphasizing the pursuit 
of metaphysical freedom over other possible goals, scholars have lost 
precisely what was political and contested in the German public sphere 
up until the French Revolution. As the chapters below will make clear, 
there was as much politics in Prussia’s public sphere as there was on the 
other side of the Rhine, if of a different sort. The task is, therefore, 
to understand the public sphere in Germany through the local and 
historical contexts that defined what the political was.’ 


© On Aufklärung and politics, see the essays in Bodeker and Herrmann, Aufklärung 
als Politisterung, Politisierung der Aufklärung. On the interpretation of German history 
more broadly, see Geoff Eley and David Blackbourn, The Peculiarities of German His- 
tory: Bourgeois Society and Politics in Nineteenth-Century Germany (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1984). 

“ Horst Möller has also highlighted the diversity of the German Enlightenment. 
See Moller, “Wie aufgeklart war Preussen?” 

‘8 This idea comes from C.B.A. Behrens, Society, Government, and the Enlightenment: the 
Experiences of Eighteenth-Century France and Prussia (London: Thames and Hudson, 1985). 
See also Karl Wegert, “Patrimonial Rule, Popular Self-Interest, and Jacobinism in 
Germany, 1763-1800,” Journal of Modern History 53 (1981). 

* This point is made in the same spirit that animates James Schmidt’s article “Civil- 
ity, Enlightenment, and Society: Conceptual Confusions and Kantian Remedies,” The 
American Political Science Review 92, no. 2 (1998). 

5 Along these lines, see following collections of essays: Eckhart Hellmuth, The 
Transformation of Political Culture: England and Germany in the Late Eighteenth Century, Studies 
of the German Historical Institute London (London: Oxford University Press, 1990), 
John Brewer and Eckhart Hellmuth, eds., Rethinking Leviathan (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1999). 
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In no case is the historical-contextual problem clearer than in the 
scholarly work on the famous “What is Enlightenment?” debate.’' In 
an analysis of Immanuel Kant’s essay on the topic Rüdiger Bittner 
concluded, “What enlightenment in particular promises is an open 
world: freedom.”’? There is some truth to Bittner’s position, provided 
that we ignore not only how state power permeated the intellectual elite’s 
world but also the social rules there were cultivated within it. Consider 
Moses Mendelssohn, paragon of the Enlightenment in Germany, who 
articulated a strikingly conservative approach to enlightenment in his 
contribution to the debate. After noting in his “What is Enlightenment?” 
that social rank (Stand) and profession (Beruf) determined each person’s 
rights and duties, he wrote: 


But they require of each individual—ın accord with his social rank and 
profession, theoretical insights, and the skills necessary for reaching the 
same—a different level of enlightenment.” 


With these words, Mendelssohn spoke for many Aufklärer (members of 
the German Enlightenment), though by no means all. (There were a 
few radicals like Carl Friedrich Bahrdt.) Mendelssohn and his fellow 


Aufklärer shared the view that enlightenment was Man’s natural right, 


5! For a discussion of the basic issues in the debate, see James Schmidt, “The Ques- 
tion of Enlightenment: Kant, Mendelssohn, and the Mittwochsgesellschaft,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas (1989). Schmidt holds that scholars have removed much of the 
actual politics from the discussion. Wolfgang Albrecht has noted the social limitations 
that the German Enlightenment confronted. Wolfgang Albrecht, “Aufklarung, Reform, 
Revolution oder “Bewirkt Aufklarung Revolutionen?” Uber ein Zentralproblem der 
Aufklärungsdebatte in Deutschland,” Lessing Yearbook XXII (1990). This work disagrees 
with him on whether these limitations were imposed only externally (by sovereign 
authority). 

5 Rüdiger Bittner, “What is Enlightenment?’,” in What is Enlightenment?: Eighteenth- 
century Answers and Twentieth-century Questions, ed. James Schmidt (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1996), 357. On gender and the public sphere, see Joan B. Landes, 
Women and the Public Sphere ın the Age of the French Revolution (Ithaca, NY: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1988). 

5 For a position similar to Bittner’s, see H.B. Nisbet, “Was ist Aufklärung?’: the 
Concept of Enlightenment in Eighteenth-Century Germany,” Journal of European Ideas 
12 (1982). For a socially-grounded approach to enlightened debate in Germany, see 
Franklin Kopitzsch, “Die Aufklarung in Deutschland. Zu ihren Leistungen, Grenzen 
und Wirkungen,” Archiv für Sozialgeschichte 23 (1983). 

5t Moses Mendelssohn, “Ueber die Frage: was heißt aufklären?,” Berlinische Monats- 
schrift, no. 9 (1784): 196. 
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even as they calibrated it for the individual man’s social position and 
abilities.” 

In eighteenth-century Prussia, as well as in most of the Protestant 
German states, print discussion was an elite affair that allowed the 
enlightened to discipline both the state and the populace. It is true that 
the fear of a government crackdown was always present.’° Nonethe- 
less, the fear of popular unrest was as widespread, and the result was 
a broad emphasis on reform without revolution. This interest in man- 
aged change highlights one of the German Enlightenment’s essential 
aspects: it combined paeans to freedom with calls for social control. 
Where the Prussian philosopher Immanuel Kant exhorted people to 
enlighten themselves, Johann Stuve, an educational reformer in the 
Duke of Braunschweig’s employ, wanted the state to enlighten the 
populace. Stuve held: 


The state should make it a requirement only for the most reasonable from 
among its salaried servants, for example a jurist, a doctor, a cameralist, a 
teacher, to deliver in a plain manner a weekly one-hour lecture on the area 
of his expertise that is most publicly useful. One ought thereby always to 
act in accordance with the conditions and requirements of the time and 
choose that which will have the strongest effect on practical behavior.” 


As Stuve makes clear, the uneducated were to be tutored on practical 
matters. Freedom to theorize came only after stabilizing virtues had 
been inculcated, or as Karl Leonhard Reinhold, the first holder of a 
chair in Critical (Kantian) Philosophy at the University of Jena, put it, 
“the philosopher teaches; the rabble learns.” 


5 This approach to enlightenment was also deeply gendered. See Landes, Women 
and the Public Sphere. Mendelssohn’s relationship to state power was slightly different 
from those Aufklärer who were in direct state service. As a notable in Berlin’s Jewish 
community he was, however, partly responsible to the authorities for maintaining 
order among his co-religionists. David Sorkin has also noted, “Political thought was 
dependent on circumstance: the type of government and the individual’s political 
status conditioned, if not determined, the individual’s ability to think or write about 
politics.” David Jan Sorkin, Moses Mendelssohn and the Religious Enlightenment (Berkeley, 
CA: University of California Press, 1996), 109. 

5 This point is made repeatedly in John Christian Laursen, “Kantian Politics 3: 
the Subversive Kant—the Vocabulary of Public and Publicity,” Political Theory 14, no. 
4 (1986). 

5 Johann Stuve, “Ein Vorschlag zur Verbreitung wahrer Aufklärung unter allen 
Ständen,” Berlinische Monatschrift (1785): 475. 

® Karl L. Reinhold, “Gedanken über Aufklärung,” Der Teutsche Merkur (1784): 128. 
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Reinhold’s sentiments underscore how the enlightened public sphere 
in Germany combined emancipation with discipline. The most obvi- 
ous aspect of enlightened disciplining was that the service elite itself 
determined what the masses could read and say in public, and this was 
why there was no great outcry against censorship per se in eighteenth- 
century Germany; as a practical matter, the censors came from the 
enlightened elite.” In 1784, Ernst Ferdinand Klein—jurist, professor 
at Halle, and legal reformer in Berlin—offered this outline: 


When, for that reason, Prussia’s ruler wants the censor to suppress writings 
against the state; he understands only those [writings] which attack the 
state itself, betray it to its enemies, free its subjects from the duty to obey, 
and which cause civil unrest, but not [those that are] modest evaluations 
[Urtheile] of rules made by the prince or his servants.” 


Klein highlights a theme that ran through many German discussions: 
the public sphere needed rules and overseers, if criticism were to have 
a positive effect and, more importantly, were allowed to continue. 
The idea that the enlightened public sphere was fundamentally an 
emancipatory phenomenon that assumed a critical posture toward 
state power does not adequately explain the situation in eighteenth- 
century Prussia. As we have already noted, too many of the elite were 
part of the state for the public sphere for it to be wholly independent. 
Indeed, the elite’s penetration of the state apparatus yielded a different 
public space that was neither completely free, nor completely unfree. 
In this realm of moderate intellectual freedom, the Aufklärer associated 
many of their goals with the state’s monopoly on force. It was, after 
all, Immanuel Kant who argued that Prussia enjoyed great intellectual 
freedom, because its army guaranteed stability.°! German writers had 
the right to publish on matters of general concern, but if they strayed 
into irresponsible criticism or scurrilous personal attacks, both the state 
and its bureaucratic elite closed ranks in the name of stability. This 
public sphere was completely different from the one that Koselleck and 


5 On attitudes toward censorship in eighteenth-century Germany, see Eckhart Hell- 
muth, ‘Aufklärung und Pressefreiheit. Zur Debatte der Berliner Mittwochgesellschaft 
während der Jahre 1783 und 1784,” Zeitschrift für Historische Forschung 9, no. 2 (1982). 

% Ernst E Klein, “Ueber Denk- und Drukfreiheit. An Fürsten, Minister, und Schrift- 
steller,”” Berlinische Monatsschrift (1784): 328. 

61 Kant, “Was ist Aufklarung?,” 493. 
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Habermas envisioned, but neither its existence nor its significance can 
be denied. 

Having taken a general stance, this introduction now proceeds 
through a summary of cach chapter, in order to illustrate the connec- 
tions between the larger literature and the conceptual foundations of 
this work. Chapter 1 characterizes Woellner as product of a specific 
eighteenth-century moment that was made possible by the reign of 
the philosopher-king Frederick II. It holds that Frederick II’s need to 
reform his state finances combined with his religious cynicism to create 
two possibilities for the Prussian Enlightenment—one that emphasized 
enlightenment through top-down reform and another that emphasized 
criticism as a means of improvement, especially with reference to reli- 
gion. Woellner represented the first stream, his critics the second. It 
should also be noted that this chapter first appeared in John Christian 
Laursen, et al., Monarchists and Monarchism in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries.’ The author is grateful to the University of Toronto Press for 
allowing a revised version of the original text to be reprinted here. 

Chapter 2 analyzes Prussia’s system of state oversight of preachers 
and explains how Woellner’s policies were perfectly consistent with 
an existing “enlightened” desire to control the uneducated through 
guidance delivered orally by the elite during Sunday church services. 
It then distinguishes between an oral public sphere, which was subject 
to significant restrictions, because it included the masses, and the print 
public sphere, which was freer, because only the learned traversed it. 
Finally, it argues that the need for such a system was reinforced by 
the social anxieties that the educated elite projected onto the masses. 
This chapter appeared originally in Central European History under the 
title “Preaching, a Ponytail, and an Enthusiast: Rethinking the Public 
Sphere’s Subversiveness in Eighteenth-Century Prussia.” The author 
extends his thanks to Cambridge University Press for granting permis- 
sion to republish this subsequent version in this book.“ 


® Michael J. Sauter, “The Prussian Monarchy and the Practices of Enlightenment: 
Johann Christoph Woellner and the Edict on Religion of 1788,” in Monarchists and 
Monarchism in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, ed. John Christian Laursen, Hans 
Blom, and Luisa Simonutti (Toronto: University of ‘Toronto Press, 2007). 

es , “Preaching, a Ponytail, and an Enthusiast: Rethinking the Public Sphere’s 
Subversiveness in Eighteenth-century Prussia,” Central European History 37, no. 4 
(2004). 
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Chapter 3 pursues the problem of social control into the state 
bureaucracy itself and argues that Prussia’s bureaucracy served also 
to control the elite. It does this by showing how resistance to Woellner 
always included disciplinary currents that were meant to keep the 
enlightened elite in line, too. That is to say, the Enlightenment in Prus- 
sia imposed boundaries on its own thought, and state service became 
a primary means of enforcement against recalcitrant members of the 
enlightened club. Chapter 3 appeared previously in modified form in 
the journal Modern Intellectual History under the title “The Enlighten- 
ment on Trial: State Service and Social Control in Eighteenth-Century 
Germany’s Public Sphere.”® As with Chapter 2, thanks are due to 
Cambridge University Press for granting permission to republish the 
text in this work. 

Chapter 4 considers the problem of disciplining through Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte’s two reactions to the Edict on Religion. Contrary 
to what one may expect, given Fichte’s reputation as an enlightened 
firebrand, he took both sides in the battle over the edict, initially sup- 
porting it in an unpublished text and only later turning against it in 
his infamous 1793 book Reclamation of the Return of Freedom of Thought 
‚From Europe’s Princes, Who Have Suppressed It Until Now.® By reading both 
texts in conjunction with the findings of previous chapters, this chap- 
ter shows how the Prussian Enlightenment’s social concerns narrowed 
the distance between opposition to and support for Woellner’s edicts. 
Fichte’s initial support for the Edict on Religion cannot be explained 
as some youthful detour or momentary fancy, but must be read as 
emerging from the same cultural background that produced Fichte’s 
later rejection of state oversight. 

Chapter 5 examines the print debate about the edict, which consisted 
of over 120 books and pamphlets. Using a statistical analysis of all the 
works, it establishes that, contrary to what the existing literature often 
holds, the “enlightened” German public sphere supported the Edict 
on Religion. It further argues that, far from being an open realm of 


64 





, “Enlightenment on Trial: State Service and Social Control in Eighteenth- 
Century Germany’s Public Sphere,” Modern Intellectual History 5, no. 2 (2008). 

®% Johann Gottlieb Fichte, Zurückforderung der Denkfreiheit von den Fürsten Europens, die sie 
bisher unterdrückten (Heliopolis: [1793]). Reprinted in Reinharth Lauth and Hans Jacob, 
eds., 7.G. Lichte—Gesamtausgabe der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, vol. I (Stuttgart- 
Bad Cannstatt: Friedrich Frommann Verlag (Günther Holzboog), 1964). Cited hereafter 
as Lauth and Jacob, eds., GA. 
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free discussion, the German public sphere was actually an exclusive 
club that operated according to distinct rules and rituals that limited 
the number of people who had access to enlightened autonomy. 

Chapter 6 uses the enlightened public sphere’s support for the Edict 
on Religion as the taking off point for a re-reading of the “What is 
Enlightenment?” debate of the 1780s and 1790s. Following this new 
reading, the famous debate ought not to be seen as the German Enlight- 
enment’s call for greater autonomy for everybody, but as an attempt to 
limit the practice of autonomy to those people who had demonstrated 
the capacity to use it responsibly. In this context, enlightenment meant 
reform without revolution, and progress only came in conjunction with 
the cultivation of social distinction. 

Although this book concentrates on one key moment in the history 
of the Enlightenment in Prussia—the Edict on Religion and its after- 
math—the arguments presented above have implications for the larger 
literature on both the Enlightenment and its relation to revolutionary 
activity. Taken together, the six chapters in this book will show how the 
Enlightenment can be understood as a guarantor of stability, rather 
than as a destructor of governments, which is the regnant view. This is 
not to say that the Enlightenment in France, the country that provides 
the archetype for both the Enlightenment and political revolution, 
did not contribute to the Old Regime’s downfall. It did. It cannot, 
however, be said to have caused the revolution all by itself, especially 
since the kingdom’s parlous financial situation undermined the central 
government’s authority at exactly the moment when central authority 
was needed most. 

Along these lines, we should consider whether the Prussian public 
sphere may be the model, while the French one the outlier. This point 
will be elaborated further in the chapters below, but it is worth noting 
that English, Scotch, and Dutch writers scribbled away quite happily 
without bringing down their governments, while Germany’s multiple 
Protestant jurisdictions partook of a German public sphere that pro- 
duced lots of books and journals but no major uprisings.® For each of 
these public spheres, it was the French Revolution that changed every- 
thing and not the enlightened public sphere. In this sense, this book 


6° On Scotland, see Richard B. Sher, Church and University in the Scottish Enlightenment: 
the Moderate Literati of Edinburgh (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1985). 
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examines only one possible alternative to the French model of subversive 
words and political upheaval; there can, no doubt, be others, just as 
there have always been multiple visions of the Enlightenment.” 


6” On words, see Arlette Farge, Subversive Words: Public Opinion in Eighteenth-Century 
France (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1994). A good example of an alternative interpretive 
framework for the effects of publicity appears in Gestrich, Absolutismus und Öffentlichkeit. 
Gestrich argues that the public sphere in southwestern Germany appeared during the 
War of the Spanish Succession (1701-1711), when business people in the Duchy of 
Wiirttemberg formalized their informal information gathering networks by creating 
public newsletters and discussion groups that passed on information about the Duchy’s 
foreign policy intentions. In this context information was money, and the public sphere’s 
primary purpose was to gather information and not to discipline anyone. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE FREDERICKIAN MONARCHY AND THE 
ENLIGHTENMENT IN PRUSSIA 


The Edict on Religion was late eighteenth-century Germany’s most 
public political scandal. Registered on 9 July 1788, one year before the 
French Revolution’s outbreak, it required Prussian preachers to teach 
only Christianity’s fundamental truths, which it defined as the divinity 
of Jesus, the truth of the Bible, and the triune God. Critics instantly 
charged the edict’s author, Johann Christoph Woellner, with attacking 
the Enlightenment. In a flurry of books and pamphlets, enlightened 
writers across Germany, such as Carl Friedrich Bahrdt, Ernst Christian 
Trapp, and Anton Friedrich Büsching, to name only a few, decried the 
Edict as the Spanish Inquisition’s return and anointed Woellner the 
poster child of counter-enlightened reaction. 

Taking their cues from eighteenth-century polemics against Woellner, 
historians have pegged him as the Enlightenment’s implacable foe.? 


' Carl Friedrich Bahrdt, Das Religions-Edikt. Ein Lustspiel in fünf Aufzügen. Eine Skizze. 
Von Nicolai dem Fiingern (Thenakel | Vienna]: Johann Michael Bengel, 1789). This text 
is also available in English translation as Carl Friedrich Bahrdt, The Edict of Religion. 
A Comedy and The Story and Diary of my Imprisonment, trans. John Christian Laursen and 
Johan van der Zande (Lanham: Lexington Books, 2000). Anton Friedrich Büsching, 
Untersuchung wenn und durch wen der freyen evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche die symbolischen Bücher 
zuerst aufgelegt worden? (Berlin: Friedrich Vieweg, 1789), Ernst Christian Trapp, Ueber die 
Gewalt protestantischer Regenten in Glaubenssachen (Braunschweig: Verlag der Schulbuchhan- 
dlung, 1788). A microfilm collection of almost every text written both for and against 
the edict is now available. See Dirk Kemper, ed., Missbrauchte Aufklärung?: Schriften zum 
preussischen Religionsedikt vom 9. Juli 1788 (Hildesheim Georg Olms Verlag 1996). 

? On Woellner, see Paul Bailleu, “Woellner, Johann Christoph von,” in Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographie, ed. Rochus Wilhelm Liliencron, et al. (Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
blot, 1875), 44: 148-58. and J.D.E. Preuss, “Zur Beurtheilung des Staatsministers von 
Woellner,” Zeitschrift für Preussische Geschichte und Landeskunde 2-3 (1865, 1866): 577-604; 
65-95. Schwartz, Der erste Kulturkampf and Valjavec, “Das Woellnersche Religionsedikt.” 
See also Mehring, Zur deutschen Geschichte, 424-28, Karl A. Schleunes, “Enlightenment, 
Reform, Reaction—the Schooling Revolution in Prussia,” Central European History 12, 
no. 4 (1979), Beiser, Enlightenment, Revolution, and Romanticism, 48-49, 128-130, 310-311, 
and Sheehan, German History, 1770-1866, 292-94. The work that comes closest to the 
position taken here is Thomas P. Saine, The Problem of Being Modern, or the German Pursuit 
of Enlightenment from Leibniz to the French Revolution (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
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The problem with this interpretation is not that it is untrue, but that 
historians have accepted it as completely true. There is no doubt that 
Woellner spoke very critically of the Enlightenment. His anti-Enlighten- 
ment sentiments must be understood, however, as part of the polemic 
in which his critics also participated enthusiastically. Put another way, 
we must temper all the participants’ words with context. First, if judged 
by contemporary standards, the edict itself was politically moderate, as 
it only prescribed what preachers could say before their congregations 
and did not interfere in academic debate. Woellner’s approach was, 
therefore, perfectly consistent with existing cultural and political prac- 
tices in eighteenth-century Germany.’ Second, as subsequent chapters 
will argue, Woellner’s opponents used state power to control religious 
practice when it suited their needs, which means that there was no 
fundamental incompatibility between enlightenment and the use of 
state power to maintain control. Indeed, as we will see throughout this 
text, things such as print censorship and the placing of limits on public 
speech were integral to the process of the Enlightenment in eighteenth- 
century Prussia. Finally, like his anti-edict opponents Woellner was a 
product of Prussia’s most important enlightened institutions—both state 
and public. He attended the University of Halle, reviewed books for the 
Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, and belonged to such social organizations 
as the Freemasons and the Montagsklub (“Monday Club”).* To borrow 
a line from Margaret Jacob, Woellner lived the Enlightenment.’ 


1997), 280-309. It does not, however, take into account Woellner’s own enlightened 
background and fails, thus, to render problematic the prevailing historiographical vision 
of the Enlightenment. 

3 Tan Hunter has recently shown how the edict perpetuated Prussia’s traditional 
Relıgionspolitik, which had long prescribed religious practices in the name of public order. 
Ian Hunter, “Kant’s Religion and Prussian Religious Policy,” Modern Intellectual History 
2 (2005). It should also be noted that the Edict officially tolerated Jews and heterodox 
Christian faiths, such as Moravians, for the first time under Prussian law. This is why 
Otto Hintze called the edict a Toleranzedikt in his classic Otto Hintze, Die Hohenzollern 
und thr Werk. Fünfhundert Jahre vaterländischer Geschichte (Berlin: Parey, 1915), 415. 

* Woellner was a member of the Montagsklub from 1781 to 1792. As a Freemason, 
Woellner was a member of the Berlin lodge “Aux Trois Globes,” or “Zu den Drei 
Weltkugeln.” See, Preuss, “Beurtheilung.” 

5 Jacob, Living the Enlightenment. Jacob emphasizes the role that Freemasonic 
institutions played as a proving ground for ideas and behavior patterns that would 
dominate the French Revolutionary period. I argue, in contrast, that eighteenth- 
century sociability also yielded programs that were oriented toward maintaing the 
status-quo. Other works on sociability: Manfred Agethen, Geheimbund und Utopie: 
Illuminaten, Freimaurer und deutsche Spätaufklärung, Ancien Régime, Aufklärung und 
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This chapter offers a historically contextual reading of Woellner, 
the Edict on Religion, and opponents of both.’ It traces origins of 
both Woellner and the edict back to the monarchical structures of 
Frederickian Prussia and shows how the bureaucratic elite’s associa- 
tion with state power actually mandated Woellner’s religious policies. 
Frederick U, who reigned from 1740 to 1786, influenced intellectual 
and political developments across Europe.’ His relationship to the 
European Enlightenment and its Prussian variant is multi-faceted, but 
two aspects will be important here. First, there is the idea, dating back 
to the eighteenth century, that Frederick IP’s authoritarian politics made 
vigorous public debate possible. With an army to keep order, Prussians 
could argue about anything, but especially about religious issues. In this 
context, of course, it helped that the king was a professed agnostic: 
debates that shook religious dogma could not wound the sovereign’s 
authority.” Second, there is the Frederickian tradition of enlightened 
absolutist governance.” Throughout Frederick IP’s reign, but particularly 
after the Seven Years War (1756-1763), the royal administration made 
determined efforts to modernize the Prussian state by hiring experts to 
manage large segments of the economy.'® 


Revolution 11 (Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 1984), Dülmen, Die Gesellschaft, Ulrich 
Im Hof, Das gesellige Jahrhundert: Gesellschaft und Gesellschaften im Zeitalter der Aufklärung 
(Munich: C.H. Beck, 1982). 

€ Hamish Scott’s comments on Europe’s many enlightened absolutisms are especially 
pertinent here. See, H.M. Scott, “Introduction: The Problem of Enlightened Absolut- 
ism,” in Enlightened Absolutism: Reform and Reformers in Later Eighteenth-Century Europe, ed. 
H. M. Scott (Ann Arbor, MI: The University of Michigan Press, 1990). 

7 On Frederick’s reign, see Theodor Schieder, Frederick the Great, trans. Sabina 
Berkeley and H.M. Scott (London: Longman, 2000), Walter Hubatsch, Frederick the 
Great of Prussia: Absolutism and Administration, trans. Patrick Doran (London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1973), Gerhard Ritter, Frederick the Great: A Historical Profile, trans. Peter Paret 
(Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1968). 

® As Kant had Frederick II say, “Argue as much as you like, about whatever you 
like, but obey!” Kant, “Was ist Aufklarung?,” 493. This article is reprinted in Schmidt, 
What is Enlightenment? 

° On Frederick II’s state reforms and the development of bureaucracy, see Hubert 
C. Johnson, Frederick the Great and his Officials (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1975), 
, “The Concept of Bureaucracy in Cameralism,” Political Science Quarterly 79, 
no. 3 (1964). For a negative view of the bureaucracy’s esprit de corps, see Rosenberg, 
Bureaucracy, Aristocracy, and Autocracy. 

10 For a broad look at enlightened absolutism as a European phenomenon, see 
Scott, ed., Enlightened Absolutism, especially, the articles by T.C.W. Blanning, Charles 
Ingrao, and Eberhard Weis. Also important is the collection of articles in Karl Otmar 
von Aretin, Der aufgeklärte Absolutismus (Köln: Kiepenheuer und Witsch, 1974). For a 
narrower look at the origin and effects of Frederick IPs policies, see Günter Birtsch, 
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Frederick’s Il's reign nurtured two intellectual trajectories both of 
which had claims to the moniker enlightened. On the one hand, the 
king’s agnosticism created, as many have argued, an elite that saw 
religious criticism as its preserve and autonomy as its right.'' On the 
other hand, Frederick’s intervention in the economy also nurtured 
another group that saw top-down reform as the guarantor of political 
order. These two groups often overlapped, but not always, and during 
the last two decades of the eighteenth century, some elements within 
each entered into open conflict. It is one of the aims of this book 
to explain the emergence of that conflict in a way that eschews the 
Enlightenment/Counter-Enlightenment dichotomy that so much of 
the modern scholarship on late eighteenth-century Prussia assumes.'? 
This chapter analyzes Woellner and his enlightened opponents from a 
broader perspective and seeks to include in our reading of them the 
complexities and ambiguities that emerged from both sides’ having 
access to state power. This chapter further holds that the supposed 
divisions between Woellner and his opponents emerged from differen- 
ces in emphasis within a shared world. To the extent that there was 
a fin-de-siécle conflict in eighteenth-century Prussia, it was a battle 
between competing enlightened traditions both of which were power- 
fully influenced by Frederick II. 


An Enlightened Cwil Servant 


Contrary to what one may expect, given his bad press, Woellner’s life 
is a microcosm of the educated, enlightened elite’s progress through 
eighteenth-century Prussia.'” Born on 13 March 1732, in Döberitz, 
a village near Spandau, he was, like many of his brethren, a pastor’s 
son.'* Woellner’s father, also named Johann Christoph, and his mother, 
Dorothea Rosine, took great interest in his education. Although they 


“Der preussische Staat unter dem Reformabsolutismus Friedrichs II., seine Verwaltung 
und Rechtsverfassung,” in Friedrich der Grosse: Herrscher zwischen Tradition und Fortschritt, 
ed. Karl Otmar von Aretin (Gtitersloh: Bertelsmann Lexikothek Verlag, 1985). See 
also Kopitzsch, Aufklärung. 

1! Henri Brunschwig has provided a remarkably compact view of this kind of 
enlightenment. Brunschwig, Enlightenment and Romanticism. 

12 See, for example, Stange-Fayos, Lumières et Obscurantisme. 

'S For a social history of Prussian preachers, see La Vopa, Grace, Talent, and Merit. 

1 The biographical information was gathered from Bailleu, “Woellner.” 
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had only limited means, Woellner’s parents paid for him to attend the 
local school in Spandau and also covered the costs of further private 
instruction. Encouraged by his parents and teacher, he learned French, 
English, and Latin and, in 1750, left home relatively well prepared to 
pursue a degree at the University of Halle. Founded in 1694, Halle 
had been a center of both Prussian Pietism and enlightened philosophy 
in the first half of the eighteenth-century. These two aspects of the 
university’s intellectual life always existed in tension and, as a result, the 
school produced preachers and philosophers who had been exposed to 
both Pietism’s energy and the spirit of new rationalism.” 

We do not know what Woellner took from his education in Halle. 
He studied with the philosopher Christian Wolff and the theologian 
Siegmund Baumgarten. Their brand of enlightened rationalism may 
have affected his view of religion, but of more we cannot be sure. What 
we do know, however, is that after finishing his studies, Woellner made 
a decidedly practical turn in his career. In 1753, he took a position as 
a tutor (Hofmeister) in the home of Lieutenant General August Friedrich 
von Itzenplitz (1693-1759), a rural noble whom Frederick II held in 
great esteem. By 1755, the general nominated Woellner to be his court 
preacher (Hofprediger), a position he filled until 1759. This was a fateful 
year for Woellner. Not only did he resign his position due to ill health but 
also his mentor, von Itzenplitz, died at the battle of Kunersdorf. Sophie 
von Itzenplitz, the general’s widow, in turn, hired Woellner to finish her 
son’s education and also arranged financial support that allowed him 
to study agronomy. The generosity of Madame von Itzenplitz augured 
a fundamental change in Woellner’s circumstances, as he went from 
being a mere hired hand to a person who had the power to make 
decisions. Indeed, by 1762 Woellner had become so knowledgeable 
on agricultural matters that he and the younger Itzenplitz leased and 
operated the family estate jointly. 


15 On Baumgarten, see Walter Sparn, “Auf dem Wege zur theologischen Aufklärung 
in Halle: von Johann Franz Budde zu Siegmund Jakob Baumgarten,” Zentren der Auf- 
klärung I, Halle: Aufklärung und Pietismus 15 (1989), Dirk Fleischer, Zwischen Tradition und 
Fortschritt: Der Strukturwandel der protestantischen Kirchengeschichtsschreibung im deutschsprachigen 
Diskurs der Aufklärung, 2 vols., Wissen und Kritik (Waltrop: Harmut Spenner, 2006), 
157-74. On Wolff, see Notker Hammerstein, “Christian Wolff und die Universitäten. 
Zur Wirkungsgeschichte des Wolffianismus im 18. Jahrhundert,” in Christian Wolff 
1679-1754, ed. Werner Schneiders (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1983), Lewis 
White Beck, Early German Philosophy: Kant and his Predecessors (Cambridge, MA: Belknap 
Press 1969), 256-75. 
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Woellner’s change in career trajectory and his acquisition of expertise 
in agricultural management made him an ideal candidate for Frederick 
Is growing state. The reconstruction of a devastated Prussia began 
immediately after the end of the Seven Years War (1756-1763), and 
agricultural reform was one of the state’s central concerns.'° Indeed, 
the need for reform was so powerful that it even overcame both men’s 
intense mutual hatred. For his part, Woellner had every right to be 
angry with his king. In 1766, Frederick had tried unsuccessfully to 
prevent Woellner’s marriage to Amalie von Itzenplitz, Sophie and 
August’s daughter, on the grounds that Woellner was a commoner and 
a schemer.” Nonetheless, one year later, Woellner joined the Prussian 
administration as commisarius oeconomicus, a position that required him 
to supervise various economic projects, including land clearing, marsh 
drainage, and road building.'* Two years later, in 1769, he accepted a 
commission to oversee the enclosure of Prussia’s common lands and to 
study the Dutch practice of using peat for fuel (Torfgräberei). This work 
brought him to the attention of Prince Henry, Frederick’s youngest 
brother, who then employed Woellner from 1770 to 1786 as councilor 
and exchequer to his personal demesne council. 

During the 1760s and 1770s, Woellner became a cog in Frederick 
II’s state machine, and his experience as a royal servant is decisive for 
understanding his subsequent public policies. Woellner’s experience 
as a preacher and an administrator impressed upon him the need 
to organize Prussia’s agriculture from the top down. To that end, he 
advocated state-led reforms in agriculture using the latest—and in the 
context of the time enlightened—techniques, while also insisting on 
measures that maintained social control. Thus, did religious stability 


'© For Frederick’s post-1763 reform efforts, see Johnson, Frederick the Great, 188-209, 
W.O. Henderson, “The Berlin Commercial Crisis of 1763,” The Economic History Review 
15, no. 1 (1962). 

7 Schwartz, Der erste Kulturkampf, 37-38. 

18 Bailleu, “Woellner”, Wilhelm Abraham Teller, Denkschrift auf den Herrn Staatsminister 
von Woellner (Berlin: Unger, 1802). Not everyone had a high opinion of Woellner’s work. 
Commenting on Woellner’s Preisschrift wegen der eigenthiimlichen Besitzungen der Bauern; welche 
bey der Russischkayserl., freyen ökonomischen Gesellschaft zu St. Petersburg den ersten May 1768 
das Accessit erhalten (Berlin: Verlag des Buchladens der Realschule, 1768), one reviewer 
wrote “If the bureaucrats know nothing more than what is in this work, Lord have 
mercy on the poor farmers!” Quoted in Holger Boning and Reinhart Siegert, Volks- 
aufklärung: bibliographisches Handbuch zur Popularisierung aufklérerischen Denkens im deutschen 
Sprachraum von den Anfängen bis 1850 (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstadt: Frommann-Holzboog, 
1990), 773. 
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and political stability converge in the person of the local preacher, a 
job that Woellner had once held. As we will see below, Woellner belie- 
ved that preachers were necessary to the maintenance of peace in an 
agrarian state, because they served both the state and his particular 
vision of enlightened reform. 


Agriculture and Enlightenment 


It is against the statist Frederickian backdrop that we must consider 
Woellner’s connection to the Prussian Enlightenment. Although not a 
thinker of European rank, Woellner participated actively in what his- 
torians have called the enlightened public sphere.'* The public sphere 
has become central to the current understanding of the late eighteenth 
century, because here the Enlightenment’s emancipatory promise unfol- 
ded.” This sphere had two main aspects, print and sociability. Print 
was the world of newspapers, books, and correspondence. Sociability 
included coffee houses, salons, and Freemasonic lodges.*! Woellner 
was deeply embedded in this enlightened world, as he published three 
major agricultural works during the 1760s and numerous reviews in the 
Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek. In 1763, for example, he translated into Ger- 
man Francis Home’s Foundations of Agriculture and Plant Growth, expressly 
extolling England as the model for agricultural reform.” In 1766, he 
published The Enclosure of the Commons in the Mark of Brandenburg, Fudged 
According to its Economic Advantages and in 1768, followed up with the Prize 
Essay on Peasant Ownership of Property, which Recewed Honorable Mention from 


19 For important essays, see Anthony J. La Vopa, “Conceiving a Public: Ideas and 
Society in Eighteenth-Century Europe,” Journal of Modern History 64, no. 1 (1992), 
Dena Goodman, “Public Sphere and Private Life—Toward a Synthesis of Current 
Historiographical Approaches to the Old Regime,” History and Theory 31, no. 1 (1992), 
Benjamin Nathans, “Habermas’ Public-Sphere in the Era of the French-Revolution,” 
French Historical Studies 16, no. 3 (1990), Harold Mah, “Phantasies of the Public Sphere,” 
Journal of Modern History 72, no. 1 (2000). 

2 See, for example, Jacob, Living the Enlightenment, Baker, Inventing the French Revolution. 

2! The fundamental work on sociability is Koselleck Kritik und Krise, see also Dülmen, 
Die Gesellschaft, Jacob, Living the Enlightenment. 

” Francis Home, Grundsätze des Ackerbaues und des Wachsthums der Pflanzen aus dem 
Englischen nach der zweyten vermehrten Ausgabe ins Teutsche übersetzt und mit Anmerkungen 
begleitet von Johann Christoph Woellner, trans. Johann Christoph Woellner (Berlin: Verlag 
der Buchhandlung der Realschule, 1763). See Woellner’s introduction. On the rise of 
“English Agronomy” in Prussia, see Johnson, Frederick the Great, 23741. 
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the Royal Russian Economic Society in St. Petersburg on May 1, 1768.” In the 
latter two works Woellner argued that landowners should enclose and 
distribute common lands to the peasantry, since the increased produc- 
tivity alone would defray the cost of the changes.” In addition, Woel- 
Iner also spent fourteen years reviewing books for Friedrich Nicolai’s 
Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, publishing eighty-eight different reviews.” As 
Nicolai’s economic correspondent (Haushaltungswissenschaft), he reviewed 
all books published in Europe on farming and agricultural management, 
a job that could only have expanded his already considerable knowledge 
of agricultural and economic topics. 

If print was the sine qua non of enlightened debate, then Woellner’s 
agricultural writings associate him with the Enlightenment. Nonethe- 
less, these same writings also draw our attention to what we may call 
his social and political conservatism. Woellner did not write for pea- 


sant farmers, but their overseers.” (As subsequent chapters will detail, 


Woellner was not alone in cultivating an exclusive “public.”) Ironically, 
perhaps, Woellner’s limited approach to publicity meant that he could 


33 Johann Christoph Woellner, Die Aufhebung der Gemeinheiten in der Marck Brandenburg 
nach ihren grossen Vortheilen ökonomisch betrachtet (Berlin: Verlag der Buchhandlung der 
Realschule, 1766), Woellner, Preisschrift, Woellner’s contribution to the St. Petersburg 
Economic Society’s competition is notable for, among other things, sharing fundamental 
assumptions with many of the other replies, namely that the peasant was a rational 
person motivated by dreams of gain. On the prize competition overall, see Roger 
Bartlett, “The Free Economic Society: the Foundation Years and the Essay Competi- 
tion of 1766,” in Russland zur Zeit Katharinas II. Absolutismus-Aufklérung-Pragmatismus, ed. 
Eckhard Hübner, Jan Kusber, and Peter Nitsche (Cologne: Böhlau Verlag, 1998). On 
agronomy in Prussia, see Johannes Schultze, “Die Märkische Ökonomische Gesell- 
schaft,” in Forschungen zur Brandenburgischen und Preussischen Geschichte, ed. Wilhelm Berges 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1964). 

** On Frederick I’s agricultural policies, see Johnson, Frederick the Great, 237-41. 

2 Gustav Parthey, Friedrich Nicolai’s grandson, published a list of pseudonyms that 
ADB’s contribitors used for their reviews. As a result, we know exactly which reviews 
Woellner wrote. Gustav Parthey, Die Mitarbeiter an Friedrich Nicolat’s Allgemeiner deutscher 
Bibliothek nach ihren Namen und Zeichen in zwei Registern geordnet. Ein Beitrag zur deutschen 
Literatur-Geschichte. (Berlin: In der Nicolaischen Buchhandlung, 1842). Woellner’s reviews 
are available online at the University of Bielefeld’s indispensable Retrospektive Digitalisierung 
wissenschaftlicher Rezensionsorgane und Literaturzeitschriften des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts aus dem 
deutschen Sprachraum, which can be found on the web at http://www.ub.uni-bielefeld 
.de/diglib/aufklaerung/index.htm. 

°° Holger Boning has argued that Volksaufklärung changed its approach to educating 
the farmers during the second half of the eighteenth century. Having begun with naive 
optimism in the ability of farmers to comprehend the lessons that they proffered, the 
Volksaufklarer retreated, over time, to an elite discussion among themselves on the behalf 
of the farmer’s interests. This was never the case for Woellner, as the peasants were 
never equals for him. See Boning and Siegert, Volksaufklärung, xxxiv—xlvii. 
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be quite radical in his reform proposals, as, for example, when he 
advocated granting to peasants both plots taken from the commons 
and the right to farm these independently. However, as his published 
sermons also make clear, Woellner did not distribute these ideas to the 
peasants themselves, because such issues were outside the bounds of 
their competence.” In Woellner’s world a commitment to reform was 
inseparable from an essentially statist and elitist outlook. 

Now, we reach a point that has caused much confusion. If we accept 
that the Enlightenment in Prussia was fundamentally about expanding 
personal autonomy within the country’s existing monarchical system, 
then Woellner has no place in the Enlightenment. There is, however a 
two-fold problem here. First, as subsequent chapters will detail, enligh- 
tened public debate was sharply delimited in both Prussia and the rest 
of the Protestant German states, with most people among the educated 
elite agreeing that the uncredentialed should be denied access to the 
public debate. To put the point in practical terms, Woellner and some 
of his most strident opponents within the state bureaucracy shared not 
only the belief that the public sphere needed to be regulated but also 
that the lower orders should be excluded from public participation. 
Second, Woellner’s own agenda was, in many ways, so deeply reformist 
that in other contexts (say, in England) his agricultural policies might 
have been considered enlightened. This raises the problem of how one 
can understand Woellner as both enlightened and as a conservative 
opponent of the enlightened establishment in Prussia. Here the struc- 
ture of Prussian monarchy becomes important, because Woellner, as a 
staunch monarchist, needed the peasants to enjoy freedom sufficient to 
increase agricultural production, but not so extensive as to encourage 
political unrest. 

The relationship between what we may call enlightened reformism 
and an early-modern, socially constructed conservatism was funda- 
mental to Woellner’s thought. Like many of his enlightened brethren, 
Woellner believed that changes in forms of production wrought changes 
in human behavior. He argued, for example, that peasants would work 
harder and be happier were they to own property (Eigentum). Woellner 
wrote: 


°7 Woellner’s sermons are a good example as the central theme in all of them is 
obedience to political authority. Johann Christoph Woellner, Predigten (Berlin: Buch- 
handlung der Königliche Realschule, 1789). 
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One single word, property, will be so powerful that millions of peasants 
will awake as out of a dream, bid their innate sluggishness goodnight at 
once, and become completely different people.” 


And what gave property such transforming powers? Reason, although 
of a particular kind. Here is how Woellner put the point in another 
work: 


The peasant has his own understanding, as other people do. And he unders- 
tands nothing more easily than what will increase his advantage.” 


Woellner’s position does not put him on a par with enlightened lumi- 
naries such as Lessing, Herder, or Kant. The point, however, is that 
he developed an approach to applying reason in rural life and called 
for state policies that would exploit the possibilities. At the very least, 
therefore, Woellner deserves to be recognized as an enlightened agri- 
cultural reformer. 

Woellner’s behavior as a landowner offers a clearer view of both his 
reformism and the historiographical stakes involved in recognizing its 
significance.” In 1790, Woellner purchased the village of Gross Rietz 
from the von der Marwitz family, whereupon he made large capital 
investments that included the construction of bridges, a brewery, a 
distillery, a cow barn, and a carp pond. His biggest reforms came, 
however, in agricultural organization. In 1791, Woellner emancipated 
his serfs in exchange for financial compensation. He also reformed land 
ownership and, as he had advocated in his own books, united splintered 
plots into larger units that encouraged rational farming techniques, an 
arrangement that allowed him to eliminate the old three-field system 
and to experiment with new methods of fertilizing the soil. If we step 
back, for a moment, and consider Woellner in the context of the time, 
the irony obtrudes that he completely reorganized village life along 
“enlightened” lines, just as he was extinguishing the Enlightenment 
through his religious policies. 

Woellner’s agricultural thought represents, thus, an alternate path for 
enlightened thinking in which social and political conservatism formed 
an alliance with state-led reformism. Woellner’s reforms came expressly 


8 Woellner, Preisschrift, 15. 

2 , Aufhebung, 99. 

3 "This paragraph is based on Klaus Koldrack, “Mit Fontane Nach Gross Rietz: Wer 
War Johann Christoph Woellner?,” Landkreis-Oder Spree GB 221/93, no. 14. Oktober 
(1993). 
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from above, leaving peasants little say in what happened in their lives. 
Moreover, even after reforms were implemented, the peasant was 
only relatively autonomous, as his reason was bounded by the specific 
knowledge he had of his own land—and not one step beyond. Woellner’s 
peasant farmers in Gross Rietz may have become freer through receiving 
private plots, but they were not free. With the grant of common land 
also came the reciprocal responsibility of being an obedient subject, 
not only to the state but also to the local lord. For Woellner the peasant 
enjoyed, at best, a tutored freedom. Enlightened autonomy, whether of 
the religious or political variety, had no place here. 


Updating Enlightened Absolutism 


In 1786, Frederick II died. Much as the French had done after Louis 
XIV’s death, Prussians heaved a collective sigh of relief as an unusually 
long and eventful reign ended. Nevertheless, the enlightened expressed 
great concern about the new king’s entourage, because it included a 
cabal of unenlightened types that included Johann Christoph Woell- 
ner. Religiously conservative and a Rosicrucian, an organization about 
which more will be said below, Woellner personified the Counter- 
Enlightenment for many of the enlightened elite. Even worse, on the 
first Sunday after his succession, the new monarch went to church 
and heard a sermon by the theologically conservative court preacher 
Ludwig Ramm.®*! For those who saw themselves as the Enlightenment’s 
vanguard an openly religious king was bad news. If royal disinterest in 
religion had allowed the Prussian Enlightenment to flourish, then even 
a flicker of royal piety—which was all Frederick William ever offered— 
threatened the Enlightenment’s core. How accurate is this judgment? 
Was the mere presence of a Prussian king in church dangerous for the 
Enlightenment? Was royal intervention in religious practice truly out 
of place? The enlightened canon says yes unequivocally to the latter 
two questions. It is, therefore, important to reconsider the substance 
of Woellner’s influence over Frederick William II. 

We must begin by noting the deeper continuities that underlay 
Frederick William’s supposedly reactionary behavior. Unnoticed at the 
time was that the king attended services in many different churches 


3! Schwartz, Der erste Kulturkampf, 18-19. 
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over the next few wecks, where he heard sermons by preachers from 
a variety of traditions, the enlightened Johann Friedrich Zöllner and 
Friedrich Samuel Sack, the Pietist Johann Joachim Spalding, as well 
the orthodox Johann Baptiste Ambrosi. Far from interfering in religion, 
however, Frederick William was playing the traditional monarchical 
role of Landesvater, a paternal ruler that presided over all his people, 
regardless of their particular beliefs. Prussia had a long tradition of 
religious diversity under paternal oversight. In 1613, the Hohenzollern 
had converted to Calvinism, which left a Calvinist family to rule over 
a largely Lutheran populace. To this we must add the arrival of large 
numbers of French-speaking Calvinists, the Huguenots, who began to 
settle in Prussia at the invitation of Frederick William IV, the Great 
Elector, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV in 
1685. In addition, Frederick IP’s theft of Silesia from Austria, during the 
War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748), added a largely Catholic 
territory to the mix. Thus, in listening to different preachers around his 
capital city Frederick William did only what Prussian history required 
of him, even if Woellner and his ilk were egging him on. 

Against this backdrop we must consider Woellner’s role in shaping 
the monarchy’s policies. We have already examined how Woellner 
developed practical expertise in agricultural management and fiscal 
policy during the 1760s, while working for Frederick II. Woellner’s rise 
through the ranks continued during the 1770s and was complete by 
the mid-1780s, when he joined then Crown Prince Frederick William’s 
entourage. Although some people bemoaned the relationship, there is 
reason to believe that the future king derived a good deal from the 
arrangement. Frederick William was completely unprepared for the 
responsibilities of kingship, because his uncle had neglected to have 
him educated properly.” Woellner stepped into the breach and served 
as something of a royal tutor to the future king on matters of public 
policy. For example, between 1784 and 1786, Woellner read a dozen 
lectures to Frederick William in order to familiarize the latter with the 
machinery of government. Only seven of the lectures have survived, 
but the remaining texts convey, nonetheless, the breadth of Woellner’s 


32 On Frederick William II’s limitations, see Edith Ruppel-Kuhfuss, Das Generaldirekto- 
rium unter der Regierung Friedrich Wilhelms II. mit Berücksichtigung der interimistischen Instruktion 
von 1798 (Würzburg: Konrad Triltsch, 1937), Wilhelm Bringmann, Preussen unter Friedrich 
Wilhelm IL. (1786-1797) (Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 2001). 
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knowledge, as they cover topics that range from emancipating serfs and 
Jews to tax, religious, commercial, and bureaucratic reform.” 
Woellner’s lectures are important, because they place him in the late 
eighteenth century’s world of public debate and also betray a myriad of 
influences that go well beyond his agronomic studies, including Came- 
ralist and Physiocratic thought.” Moreover, the lectures put Woellner’s 
criticism of Frederick II into a different context, by showing how he 
creatively appropriated Frederick’s enlightened absolutism, while also 
offering a critical appraisal of it. Woellner’s was an active mind that 
constantly evaluated the efficacy of previous policies, and a pillar of his 
critical appropriation of the Frederickian approach to state management 
was, as we will see, a renewed emphasis on instituting policies that 
maintained religious stability. Although this chapter can only examine 
three of Woellner’s lectures, even this truncated analysis will make 
apparent that Woellner was an expert on state administration and, more 
importantly, that his expertise emerged from enlightened debate. 
Woellner’s “Treatise on Serfdom” (1784) reveals the continuity 
between his experiences as a rural preacher, a writer, and a govern- 
ment minister.” In this lecture Woellner called for abolishing serfdom 
because, in his view, it was nothing more than a medieval remnant, 
the removal of which was justified on moral grounds alone—a striking 
statement for a person who was the Enlightenment’s béte noire. Serfs were, 
according to Woellner, so wretched that any sensitive person would 


33 The texts are available under: GStAPK, “I. HA Rep. 92 Woellner I, Nr 2 Abhan- 
dlung von der Bevölkerung der Preussischen Staaten vornehmlich der Mark Branden- 
burg”, GStaPK, “I. HA. Rep. 92 Woellner I, Nr 3 Abhandlung von den Finanzen 
oder Staatseinktinften”, GStAPK, “I. HA Rep. 92 Woellner I, Nr 4 Abhandlung von 
der Leibeigenschaft”, , “I. HA Rep. 92 Woellner I, Nr 6 Abhandlung von der 
Religion”, GStaPK, “I. HA. Rep. 92 Woellner I, Nr 7 Abhandlung von der Ober 
Rechnungs Cammer”, GStAPK, “I. HA Rep. 92 Woellner I, Nr 18 Abhandlung tiber 
die Fabriquen, Manufacturen und das Commercium in den Preussischen Staaten”, 
GStA PK, “I. HA. Rep. 96, Nr 206A Abhandlung von den Finanzen” (1784). These 
lectures meant a great deal to Woellner and he sought their return assiduously from 
Frederick William IH. See GStaPK, “I. HA. Rep. 92 Woellner I, Nr 12 Bittschreiben 
um Rückgabe der von Herrn von Woellner gehaltenen Vorlesungen (1799-1800).” 

3* On the German tradition of economics, see Johnson, “Concept of Bureaucracy”, 
Marc Raeff, “The Well-Ordered Police State and the Development of Modernity 
in Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Europe: An Attempt at a Comparative 
Approach,” American Historical Review 80, no. 5 (1975), Keith Tribe, “Cameralism and 
the Science of Government,” The Journal of Modern History 56, no. 2 (1984), 
Governing Economy: the Reformation of German Economic Discourse, 1 750-1840 (Cambridge 
Cambridge University Press, 1988). 

3 GStAPK, “I. HA Rep. 92 Woellner I, Nr 4 Abhandlung von der Leibeigenschaft”. 
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recoil before their squalor. This interest in rural living conditions was 
crucial to Woellner’s thought, as he always associated the state’s inte- 
rests with the perpetuation of virtue and obedience in the countryside. 
For example, in the lecture he argued that serfdom harmed the state 
by limiting population growth, dampening the interest in farming, 
and making people less obedient.” These were standard enlightened 
critiques, and it should be noted, here, that nothing Woellner argued 
was incompatible with the basic attitudes that motivated Joseph IPs 
enlightened reforms in Austria.” 

The link between reform and the perpetuation of monarchical 
structures is clear in a proposal Woellner made to have the Prussian 
state found a farming institution. ‘This institution would, in theory, have 
sent trained peasants into the countryside to educate their brethren on 
agricultural matters.” The proposal is important in two ways. First, it 
underscores how Woellner was naively optimistic about the power of 
rational interest to effect change. The idea was to have peasants go into 
the countryside, teach their countrymen rational farming methods, and 
leave the rest to the individual’s reason. Second, the diffusion of new, 
more rational methods occurred without print. The peasants learned 
through watching people whom the state had trained, not through 
independent reading and discussion, and especially not via German 
journals such as the famous Berlinische Monatsschrift (“Berlin Monthly”). 
Peasants could, however, apply to their own fields the techniques they 
had been taught, with the proviso that they neither seek nor apply new 
knowledge to any areas outside their prescribed realm. 

We should pause here to put Woellner’s ideas into a Prussian context. 
An agricultural office that employed trained peasants would have been 
a natural extension of both Frederick II and Prince Henry’s policies of 
reform. If Woellner and others brought back new techniques through 
their researches in other countries, it remained to ensure the distribution 
of this new information within Prussia. Second, we must confront the 
informed practicality of Woellner’s proposal. As agricultural reformers 
everywhere discovered, the peasants were hardly voracious readers. 
Hence, an office for agricultural reform was probably the only way to 


%° Ibid., 8VR. 

37 For an overview, see Charles W. Ingrao, The Habsburg Monarchy, 1618-1815, ed. 
William Beik and T.C.W. Blanning, Second ed., New Approaches to European History 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994). 

38 GStAPK, “Abhandlung von der Leibeigenschaft,” 16R. 
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communicate new agricultural techniques to the farming populace.*® 
In this sense, Woellner seems to have understood something that his 
enlightened opponents took a bit longer to grasp. 

Now, we turn to Woellner’s “Treatise on Finances” (1784). This trea- 
tise highlights another key aspect of Woellner’s thought: his recognition 
that economic circumstances had changed and that new state policies 
were required to address them.*” Woellner kept abreast of economic 
developments, relying mainly on Physiocratic and Cameralist ideas to 
formulate his positions.” He argued, for example, that trade in useful 
goods brought gold into the country, a staple concept for eighteenth- 
century economics.*” Woellner’s ideas on tax policies contained, howe- 
ver, a few interesting twists, such as his argument that Prussia needed 
to tax more of its wealth, because the wealthy did not pay sufficient 
taxes.’ As Woellner saw it, the nobility owned huge tracts of land on 
which they paid nothing and merchants paid no taxes on their vast 
stocks of goods. In response, Woellner proposed a tax plan in which 
indirect taxes, which fell most heavily on the peasants, would be lowe- 
red in exchange for an increase in direct taxes on wealth. Following 
this reasoning, the peasants would benefit through a lowering of their 
tax burden, but the state would be the real beneficiary, since it would 
reap the benefits of additional income without having to worry about 
peasant disobedience. 


3° On this problem, see the introduction to Boning and Siegert, Volksaufklärung. 

* GStaPK, “I. HA. Rep. 92 Woellner I, Nr 3 Abhandlung von den Finanzen oder 
Staatseinkünften.” 

41 At this point, there is only evidence for Woellner having a second-hand knowledge 
of major English, French and German economic works. This evidence comes from his 
reviews of German collections of excerpts and reviews of economic texts. Such com- 
pendia were fairly popular, and Woellner reviewed a number of them. See, for example, 
Johann Christoph Woellner, “Oekonomische Bibliothek oder Verzeichniß der neuesten 
und besten deutschen Bücher und Schriften, welche die Oekonomische, Politische und 
Cameral-Wissenschaften einschlagen,” Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 3 (1765), ; 
“Johann Heinrich Gottlobs von Justi, Oekonomische Schriften über die wichtigsten 
Gegenstände der Stadt- und Landwirthschaf,” Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 11 (1770), 
, “Oekonomische Encylcopädie oder allgemeines System der Land- Haus- und 
Staatswirthschaft in alphabetischer Ordnung; aus dem Französischen übersetzt und 
mit Anmerkungen und Zusätzen vermehrt, auch nöthigen Kupfern versehen von 
D. Johann Georg Krünitz,” Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 20 (1773), , “Lehrbegriff 
sämmtlicher ökonomischer und Cameralwissenschaften. Des ersten Theils I 2. Band 
Neue von dem Verfasser selbst durchgesehene und mit einem Anhang vermehrte 
Auflage,” Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 22 (1775). 

+ This position was, of course, fundamental to German Cameralism and its abso- 
lutist governance. See, especially, Tribe, Governing Economy. 

+ GStaPK, “Abhandlung von den Finanzen,” 85-88. 
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The treatises that we have considered thus far reveal how Woellner 
brought a critical perspective to Frederick II’s legacy. Along these lines, 
consider another tax proposal he made in his lecture on finances, to 
reinstate the head tax. ‘Traditionally, the head tax was a minimum pay- 
ment levied on each person in Prussia. Frederick II had eliminated the 
head tax as part of his own financial reforms.** One could, therefore, 
see Woellner’s desire to return to this tax as reactionary. Yet, in fact, 
Woellner’s plan updated the old system for a new situation. Traditio- 
nally, the head tax was paid in three classes, known as Formal, Middle, 
and Popular, with members of the Formal class paying the highest 
amount, while people from the other classes paid less. Woellner held 
that the new economic situation required a fourth class of taxpayer, the 
Capitalist (his term), who would be subject to the highest rate. In this 
way, the state would require all people to contribute minimally to the 
state’s maintenance, while using the resources of the elite to relieve the 
middle class (Woellner used the term Mittelstand) of an unfair burden. As 
was the case in Gross Rietz, Woellner demonstrated almost progressive 
instincts at the very moment when he was being a reactionary. 

Woellner’s tax and agricultural policies cannot be separated from his 
religious policies. Indeed, we find in Woellner’s thought an integrated 
whole, in which all aspects of daily (rural) life are understood through 
the state’s needs. Now, let us turn to Woellner’s ideas on religion. In 
1785, Woellner presented “Treatise on Religion” to the Crown Prince.” 
One historian has argued that this text was Woellner’s “war plan” 
against the Enlightenment, which is a characterization that reflects the 
ideological concerns of Woellner’s critics more than it does Woellner’s 
own worldview.'° Woellner did, indeed, oppose religious criticism that 
he deemed destructive of order, but that does not mean his policies 
were reactionary or counter-enlightened. On the contrary, much like 
his economic works, Woellner’s “Treatise on Religion” attempted to 
update traditional thought for new conditions. 

Woellner held in this treatise that religion maintained order in a state 
where the authorities could not monitor everyone.” For him religion 
filled the gap between the will of the person in authority and the unwil- 
lingness of people to do what they ought, by teaching them the moral 


* Thid., 120-26. 

1 GStAPK, “I. HA Rep. 92 Woellner I, Nr 6 Abhandlung von der Religion.” 
6 Schwartz, Der erste Kulturkampf, 72-92. 

1 GStAPK, “Abhandlung von der Religion,” 7V. 
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consequences of not doing their duty. According to this view, soldiers 
kept discipline in battle and ordinary subjects worked conscientiously 
every day, because they knew it was their duty to do so. Religion was, 
therefore, an integral part of the modern state’s system of production, 
and given this position disrespect of religion was of necessity politically 
dangerous. 

Woellner’s attempt to control religious practice was, therefore, an 
attempt to put religion at the state’s service. This has two implications 
for our view of him. First, Woellner was no reactionary, but was rather 
a conservative critic of a monarchical regime that most people belie- 
ved had reached its limits. It is true that Woellner was religious, but it 
is notable that he never argued that Christianity should be defended 
solely because it was true, but always emphasized its public utility. This 
insight leads to the second point: Woellner cannot be seen as having 
been merely orthodox in his religious positions, because his prescriptions 
for renewal were based on a critical assessment of the state’s problems 
and their causes. Woellner may have believed in God, but he worked 
for another lord. 


Socrability, Conservatism, and the Enlightenment 


Over the past twenty years, historians have concentrated on the increase 
in sociability during the eighteenth century as a fundamental shift away 
from the old regime’s social forms. Looking toward salons, reading 
clubs, patriotic societies, and especially freemasonic lodges, historians 
have argued that these “private” clubs were the soil from which 
modernity sprang.” In theory, men and women associated in these clubs 
without reference to social orders and cultivated a conceptual realm in 
which reason determined the value of social and political structures. 


*8 See, Agethen, Geheimbund und Utopie, Dülmen, Die Gesellschaft, Karlheinz Ger- 
lach, “Die Berliner Freimaurer 1740-1806. Zur Sozialgeschichte der Freimaurerei in 
Brandenburg-Preussen,” in Europa in der Frühen Neuzeit. Festschrift für Günter Mühlpfordt, 
ed. Erich Donnert (Weimar: Böhlau Verlag, 1997), Im Hof, Das gesellige Jahrhundert, 
Franklin Kopitzsch, “Die Aufklärung in Deutschland. Zu ihren Leistungen, Grenzen 
und Wirkungen,” Archw für Sozialgeschichte 23 (1983), Helmut Reinalter, Freimaurer und 
Geheimbünde im 18. Jahrhundert in Mitteleuropa (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1983), 
, ed., Aufklärungsgesellschaften (Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1993). 

1 On this question, see especially Koselleck, Critique and Crisis, 7-12, Jacob, Living 
the Enlightenment, 3-22. 
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As the story goes, sociability had a leavening effect on early-modern 
notions of order and created the conditions under which political 
upheaval became possible. 

From this perspective, Freemasonry was the enlightened organization 
par excellence.’ Masonic lodges provided a new social space in which 
people could define themselves independently of traditional religious 
and political forms. Masons were well educated, well read, and devoted 
to the cult of reason, behaviors and attitudes that spilled over into the 
political realm either in the form of calls for reform or even acts of 
revolution. Margaret Jacob has shown, for example, how Freemasonic 
lodges encouraged behavior patterns in France and the Netherlands that 
dominated the French Revolutionary period.’' As Jacob puts it, living 
the Enlightenment meant fighting battles over rules and constitutions, 
through which the members gained an intimate knowledge of political 
power’s forms. To be conversant in the language of conflict prepared 
men (usually) to rise up in revolution, when the opportunity arose. 

Although there is a good deal of truth to this interpretation, eight- 
eenth-century sociability did not guarantee that all men would become 
revolutionary opponents of the old regime. Woellner began as a Free- 
mason before moving toward the more conservative Rosicrucians, and 
the problem with the traditional interpretation of Woellner’s reaction is 
that this shift away from Freemasonry emerged from the same sociability 
that produced revolutionaries elsewhere. Woellner’s experience with 
enlightened sociability highlights, therefore, how the same conditions 
drew some people closer to the state and the stability it provided, even 
as others turned to revolutionary attitudes and practices.” Woellner was 


°° In general, see Steven C. Bullock, Revolutionary Brotherhood: Freemasonry and the Trans- 
‚Formation of the American Social Order, 1750-1840 (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1996), Ran Halévi, Les Loges magonniques dans la France d’ancien Régime. 
Aux origines de la sociabilité démocratique (Paris: Editions de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes en 
Sciences, 1995), David Stevenson, The Origins of Freemasonry: Scotland’s Century, 1590-1710 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988). 

5! Jacob, Living the Enlightenment. 

5 See Karlheinz Gerlach, “Die Berliner Freimaurer 1740-1806. Zur Sozialgeschichte 
der Freimaurerei in Brandenburg-Preussen,” in Europa in der Frühen Neuzeit. Festschrift für 
Günter Mühlpfordt, ed. Erich Donnert (Weimar: Böhlau Verlag, 1997). Gerlach’s subtle 
analyses of Freemasonry and Rosicrucianism’s structure and membership have influ- 
enced this work greatly. See also , “Die Freimaurer im mittleren Brandenburg- 
Preussen 1775-1806 —-Geschichte und Sozialstruktur,” in Fridericianische Miniaturen ed. 
Jürgen Ziechmann (Oldenburg: Edition Ziechmann, 1993), , “Freimaurer und 
Rosenkreuzer in Frankfurt an der Oder (1776-1806),” in Europa ın der Frühen Neuzeit. 
Festschrift für Günter Mühlpfordt, ed. Erich Donnert (Weimar: Böhlau Verlag, 1997). 
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an important part of the Freemasonic movement in Prussia. In 1765, he 
joined Aux Trois Globes, Berlin’s largest lodge, and rapidly rose through 
the ranks to positions of responsibility.’ His rise to prominence is not 
surprising, since Woellner was a recognized agricultural expert. Having 
already published two books on agriculture, his third book would appear 
the following year.”' Moreover, within two years he would be working for 
Frederick II, and within five for Prince Henry. His importance within 
Freemasonry is evident in his representing the Berlin lodges regularly at 
Freemasonic conferences. In 1771, he traveled to Pforten (Lausitz). In 
1773, he was at a conference in Berlin, acting as conference secretary, 
as well. In 1775, he was at Braunschweig, and in 1776, he attended a 
gathering in Wiesbaden.” 

Woellner was obviously an active Freemason, intimately involved in 
a variety of organizational matters. If organizational disputes prepared 
Freemasons for revolutionary activity, why did Woellner not become 
a revolutionary? German Freemasons confronted many of the same 
issues that fascinated their brethren in Strasbourg.” Which lodges 
owed fealty to others? Who should be a member and how many 
membership grades should there be? And Woellner was in the middle 
of each debate. Unlike those Freemasons that turned to revolution in 
the name of reason, however, Woellner’s background led him to seek 
religious and political stability, an agenda that manifested itself in his 
Rosicrucianism. Although an offshoot of Freemasonry, the Rosicrucians 
emphasized hierarchy and mysticism over the egalitarian rationality that 
permeated Masonic lodges. As a highly placed member of the order who 
personally inducted Frederick William II (1786-1797), Woellner became 
a visible link between the so-called Counter-Enlightenment’s anti- 
reason and the reactionary Edict on Religion. In short order, Woellner, 


5 See Bailleu, “Woellner.” This article has a useful discussion of Woellner’s time 
as a Freemason. 

>: The texts in question are: Home, Grundsätze des Ackerbaues, Johann Christoph 
Woellner, Unterricht zu einer kleiner und auserlesenen oekonomischen Bibliothek bestehend in einer 
Anzeige der besten oekonomischen Buecher und derer vornehmsten in groessern Wercken zerstreuet 
befindlichen Abhandlungen ueber alle Theile der Landwirtschaft (Berlin: Real-Schule, 1764), 
Woellner, Aufhebung 

5 Ludwig Hammermeyer, Der Wihlelmsbader Freimaurer-Konvent von 1782, vol. 5/2, Wol- 
fenbütteler Studien zur Aufklärung (Heidelberg: Verlag Lambert Schneider, 1980), 41. 

5 Jacob, Living the Enlightenment. 
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the Rosicrucians, and the Edict on Religion became an unholy trinity 
for an establishment that felt besieged.” 

For many historians Woellner’s Rosicrucianism explains the Edict on 
Religion completely. There is, however, reason to doubt this approach. 
First, Rosicrucianism fits into Woellner’s world of rural economic 
reform: it was an elite organization that also emphasized religious 
orthodoxy. Second, Woellner’s collection of Rosicrucian lore, which 
was published after his death, reveals that he was a Scottish Rite 
Freemason that was devoted to traditional Christianity.” If Woellner 
and the Rosicrucians broke with Freemasons over the limits of reason, 
they continued, nonetheless, to operate with the rituals and lore that 
have been credited with creating the Freemason’s independent social 
space.” 

Woellner’s experience with enlightened sociability suggests a larger 
point: one should not read history backwards. Although the Edict on 
Religion was promulgated a full year before the French Revolution’s 
outbreak, the desire among historians to see the Revolution as a pro- 
gressive event has meant that pre-revolutionary conservatism, espe- 
cially Woellner’s brand, came to be identified with post-revolutionary 
reaction. There is, in this view, a direct line from Woellner to, say, the 
Carlsbad Decrees of 1819. However, as Klaus Epstein argued over 
forty years ago, German Conservatism had multiple origins many of 
which dated well back into the early-modern period, emerging slowly 
from the decaying politics of the Holy Roman Empire, rather than 
through an abrupt shock such as the French Revolution.‘ The point 
here is to note, first, that in the late eighteenth century, conservatism 
and enlightenment were not mutually exclusive, and second, that since 
Woellner’s conservatism predated the Revolution, historians’ modern 


5 For a work that understands Rosicrucianism as part of the Enlightenment and 
not necessarily opposed to it, see McIntosh, The Rose Cross and the Age of Reason. For 
works critical of Rosicrucianism as counter-enlightened, see Michael W. Fischer, Die 
Aufklärung und thr Gegenteil: die Rolle der Geheimbünde in Wissenschaft und Politik, Schriften 
zur Rechtstheorie 97 (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1982), Möller, “Die Gold- und 
Rosenkreuzer.” 

58 Johann Christoph Woellner, Der Signatstern, oder die enthüllten sämmtlichen sieben Grade 
und Geheimnisse der mystischen Freimaurerei nebst dem Orden der Magus oder Ritter des Lichts; 
mit allen geheimen Schriftzeichen, mysteriösen Ceremonien, wundervollen Operationen u.s.w., 2 vols. 
(Freiburg 1.B.: Aurum Verlag, 1979). 

°° David Stevenson, The Origins of Freemasonry: Scotland’s Century, 1590-1710 (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988). 

6% Epstein, Genesis. 
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and backward-looking normativism does not apply to his world.°' We 
need to look elsewhere. 


The Edict on Religion 


Having explored Woellner’s relationship to the themes and institutions 
often considered characteristic of the Enlightenment, we are now in 
a better position to understand the Edict on Religion. The edict is 
usually perceived as an attack on the Enlightenment from a counter- 
revolutionary monarchy.” Yet, if we read it without the ideological 
baggage, two things become apparent. First, the law is a moderate 
intervention, since it did nothing to prevent academic discussion and 
prohibited only religious speculation before uneducated audiences. This 
may not seem particularly enlightened to us, but it was an informed 
assessment of the conditions that the Prussian monarchy of the late 
eighteenth century faced. Second, the edict was as much a political 
diagnosis as a religious manifesto. Most interpreters have assumed that 
the edict was only about religion, which has, unfortunately, meant that 
Woellner is excluded from the Prussian Enlightenment, since it is assu- 
med that all enlightenment began with religious debate. The structure 
of Prussia’s monarchy guaranteed, however, that no state action was 
simply concerned with religion and, in addition, that secular activities 
often touched religious ones. In order to understand the edict as part 
of a larger public debate, we must, therefore, read it as an attempt 
to determine religion’s proper role within a state that confronted new 
threats to its political system. 

Woellner’s edict made religion the monarchical state’s prerogative. 
The belief that this was unenlightened is based on Frederick II’s 
reputation for complete disinterest in religion. This interpretation 
is only half right. Frederick II may have been a doctrinal skeptic, 
but he maintained his right to oversee religious practice and would 
never have allowed a preacher to subvert state authority by preaching 


61 On conservatism and enlightenment, see J.G.A. Pocock, “Clergy and Commerce: 
the Conservative Enlightenment in England,” in L’Eta dei Lumi (Naples: Jovene, 1985), 
, “Conservative Enlightenment and Democratic Revolutions,” Government and 
Opposition 24 (1989). 

® A classic example is Schwartz, Der erste Kulturkampf. 
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seditious doctrines.°° Whereas Frederick II allowed people to argue 
about religion as long as they obeyed, Woellner expected them to obey 
and remain silent, or as he put it in the edict: 


as long as each person fulfills his duties quietly as a good citizen [Bürger] 
and keeps his particular opinions to himself, while carefully guarding 
against disseminating his beliefs or persuading others.” 


If religious doctrine was a bulwark of state security then protecting 
religion from enlightened criticism was as enlightened as any call for 
greater critique of religious doctrines. Even if we were to accept the 
notion that any interference in religious practice was unenlightened, 
there are other perspectives from which the edict appears enlightened. 
Consider that, with the edict’s promulgation, for the first time in Prussian 
history the practice of non-Protestant faiths was guaranteed in law.” 
Until that point, however, other faiths had been tolerated only at the 
monarch’s pleasure, a condition that had always obtained, for example, 
for Jews. Thus, Woellner could have seen the edict as a progressive law, 
because it granted Prussian subjects the freedom to worship quietly. 
Moreover, since preachers were considered state employees, this form 
of oversight was considered justified. 

In seeking to control the religious expressions of preachers, Woellner 
put his finger on problems that had become central during Frederick 
Is reign: How far should education go? What rights and duties did 
Biirger have? How far can freedom go without undermining political 
order? Woellner’s answer was to put the state’s interest in stability 
before the autonomy of the enlightened elite. Unfortunately, neither his 
enlightened contemporaries nor modern historians have forgiven this 
transgression. Woellner may have been unenlightened, but he worked 
in what he believed to have been the state’s interest, which is why he 
concentrated on the status and behavior of preachers, who he saw as 
a bulwark against disorder. Consider this phrase from the edict: 


No one should despise, deride, or disparage the clerical order, [behavior] 
we have constantly noted with great displeasure, and which in our opinion 


& Günter Birtsch, “Religions- und Gewissensfreiheit in Preussen von 1780 bis 1817,” 
Zeitschrift für Historische Forschung 11, no. 2 (1984): 184. 

6 “Das Religionsedikt vom 9. Julii 1788,” Acten, Urkunden und Nachrichten zur neuesten 
Kürchengeschichte I (1788): 465. 

® Birtsch, “Religions- und Gewissensfreiheit in Preussen,” 192. 
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we cannot leave unpunished, since too often this unavoidably encourages 
the despising of religion itself.°° 


For Woellner, preachers were fundamental to daily life in Prussia. It 
is, therefore, difficult to say whether attempts to control them in the 
wake of Frederick II’s reign were as unenlightened as has been assu- 
med. What we can say is that Woellner was as much a product of the 
Prussian monarchy as were any of his enlightened contemporaries. In 
the end, it is more important to understand how he chose from among 
the competing Frederickian traditions, while patching together his own 
worldview. 


Conclusion 


Historians have known for some time that most Germans wore their 
monarchism comfortably at the eighteenth century’s end.’ Much to the 
chagrin of some Marxist historians, there were few German Jacobins, 
which meant that when the French Revolution broke out, Germans 
were happy to celebrate its achievements, as long as those remained 
on the other side of the Rhine—a feeling that only intensified when 
the Revolution turned to violence and aggression. German resistance 
to French Republicanism may have been due to the success of Ger- 
man absolutism, as C.B.A. Behrens has suggested was the case for 
Prussia, or it may have been the result of its being French.” Certainly 
the revolutionary occupation of German soil did not help matters, 
as Fichte’s “Addresses to the German Nation,” delivered in 1806 in 
occupied Berlin, make clear. And it does seem safe to suggest, as Karl 
Wegert has done, that the French invasion overwhelmed local German 
approaches to good governance, most of which excluded direct public 
participation.” At the very least, the historiography on early-modern 


66 “Acten,” 477. 

% James van Horn Melton, “From Enlightenment to Revolution: Hertzberg, Schlözer, 
and the Problem of Despotism in the Late Aufklärung,” Central European History XII, 
no. 2 (1979). 

°8 Behrens, Society, Government, and the Enlightenment. For a discussion of the rela- 
tionship between political identity and cultural difference, see Thomas Saine, Black 
Bread— White Bread: German Intellectuals and the French Revolution (Columbia, SC: Camden 
House, 1988). 
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Germany has progressed far enough that we can stop holding Germans 
responsible for not having demanded a republic in 1789. 

Recognizing the extent of monarchist sentiment in Germany is 
essential for understanding the politics of the Enlightenment in late 
eighteenth-century Prussia. Whatever else the fight over the Edict on 
Religion was about, it was not about whether average people should be 
autonomous, free of state tutelage. All sides were united in the belief 
that state control over the populace was necessary, especially since so 
many of the key players in the debate also worked for the state. The 
fight about the Edict was, in fact, about how much autonomy the 
educated bureaucratic elite should enjoy within the Prussian state. 
In essence, from a modern perspective the battle over the Edict was 
a contest between factions within the broader elite, which suggests 
that the gap between the two sides was too narrow to qualify for the 
apocalyptic Enlightenment/Counter-Enlightenment dichotomy that is 
normally ascribed to it. 

More importantly, perhaps, putting the Prussian debate about the 
edict in the context of Prussian monarchism highlights its historically 
specific nature. What enlightenment was in Prussia was shaped by Fre- 
derick IPs long and eventful reign. His agnosticism and his taste for life 
in Potsdam encouraged some members of the Prussian Enlightenment, 
and especially those who lived in Berlin to prize religious criticism and 
distance from the king—both physical and rhetorical—as the beginning 
of enlightenment. But Frederick’s repeated wars and the accompanying 
drive to improve the state’s finances put rational reform on the public 
agenda as well. Here the king’s direct interest in matters of state sug- 
gested a completely different relationship between enlightenment and 
the king, in which the former came to mean improving state oversight 
over all matters, including religion. 

Johann Christoph Woellner is, of course, the test case for this 
chapter, and through him a two-fold argument has been made. First, 
the Enlightenment in Prussia was deeply embedded in the Prussian 
monarchy’s structures, which means that there is no understanding what 
enlightenment was without recognizing the intellectual framework that 
the monarchy established for all its subjects. Second, Woellner’s belief 
in the efficacy of religious oversight, especially in the countryside, was 
a legitimate and enlightened outcome of the world that Frederick IPs 
reign had helped to make. As the next two chapters will delineate, 
nothing that Woellner believed about the populace was incompatible 
with the Prussian Enlightenment’s overall approach to politics. Moreover, 
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his statism and reformism fit neatly into an activist eighteenth-century 
monarchy. If Frederick II nurtured the Enlightenment by giving free 
rein to religious debate, he also fostered enlightened reform through 
state oversight in the countryside. In any event, the battle over the 
Edict was the last vestige of a monarchy that, as ‘Theodor Schieder has 
noted, produced more than a few contradictions.”° 


Theodor Schieder, Frederick the Great, trans. Sabina Berkeley and H.M. Scott 
(London: Longman, 2000). 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE PONYTAIL, THE ENTHUSIAST, AND THE 
ENLIGHTENED PUBLIC SPHERE 


The previous chapter argued that Johann Christoph Woellner and 
his infamous Edict on Religion must be understood as products of a 
world that was defined by a most unique monarch, Frederick II. In 
this context, it identified two enlightened trajectories within the Prus- 
sian intellectual sphere—one based in statist reformism and the other 
in elite religious criticism—that, by the end of the eighteenth century, 
had come into open conflict. This insight stands in opposition to the 
established literature on the Enlightenment, which sees the late eight- 
eenth century largely as a battle between the Enlightenment and the 
Counter-Enlightenment, with Woellner being a ringleader of the latter 
group in Prussia.! 

Continuing the arguments made in the previous chapter, this chap- 
ter will argue that such a sharp and easy division explains neither the 
behavior of Woellner nor of Woellner’s opponents in the fight over the 
Edict on Religion. A closer analysis of the main protagonists reveals that 
Woellner was not as counter-enlightened, nor were his critics nearly as 
enlightened as historians have presumed. Indeed, as we will see below, 
not a few of Woellner is opponents used state power to stifle ideas that 
threatened their intellectual and political positions. With this point in 
mind, this chapter offers a reading of the dismissals of two Prussian 
clerics who fell victim to the edict, Johann Heinrich Schulz and Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Brumbey, in order to show how surveillance and control 
of preachers was central to the enlightened state apparatus. 

To the extent that Johann Heinrich Schulz is remembered today, 
it is largely for his nickname “Pony-tail Schulz” (Zopfschulz), which he 
acquired for appearing before his congregation without a wig and for 
burnishing what was considered to be an ostentatious ponytail.” In 


' A good example of this approach is available in Lestition, “Kant”. See also Stange- 
Fayos, Lumieres et Obscurantisme. 

? Gottlieb Deynhardt, Der Zopfschulz. Ein Beytrag zur Geschichte der religiösen Verfol- 
gung und der Cabinetsjustiz. Nebst einigen auf die gewaltsame Verbreitung der Rechtgläubigkeit 
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fact, he was dismissed for preaching an unorthodox form of religious 
rationalism to ordinary people. As we will see below, that he preached 
his rationalism without a wig intensified the political problems that his 
idiosyncratic doctrines had created, but did not create them, as the 
problems here were a product of his violation of the social distinctions 
on which the Prussian Enlightenment had long been based. Exploring 
the relationship between Schulz’s wig and the more general tensions 
that arose in the enlightened establishment’s view of public preaching 
will open up a world of informal regulation and social sanction that 
most studies of the Edict on Religion have missed. 

For his part, the relatively unknown Brumbey (both then and today) 
was fired for being a religious Enthusiast—a form of religious practice 
that emphasized passion over reason.” In this chapter he serves as a 
counter-weight to Schulz, because he was dismissed for crossing the 
same rigid social boundaries that Schulz had transgressed, if in a dif- 
ferent way. (There is no mention in the sources of whether Brumbey 
also eschewed the clerical wig.) Religious Enthusiasm broke down the 
traditional enlightened approach to religion by uniting the preacher 
with his flock in emotional outbursts of religious authenticity. Using 
the controversies in which Schulz and Brumbrey were embroiled as 
a window onto elite attitudes toward the masses, this chapter argues 
that members of Prussia’s service elite—irrespective of whether they 
were devoted to enlightened autonomy or statist reform—cultivated an 
intellectual world that expressly excluded the uneducated, lower classes 
from public discussion. 

Before we enter into the cases themselves, however, we need to con- 
sider in more detail the relationship of Prussia’s official Enlightenment to 
the public sphere in the eighteenth century. Recent work on the public 
sphere has recast the debate about the Enlightenment’s responsibility 


bezüglichen Actenstiicken. Aus früherer Zeit für die Gegenwart erzählt (Leipzig: Verlag von 
E. Wengler, 1851), Eva Scheweleit, “Johann Heinrich Schulz—Prediger Des Atheis- 
mus,” in Aufklärung in Berlin, ed. Wolfgang Förster (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1989), Paul 
Schwartz, “Die beiden Opfer des preussischen Religionsediktes vom 9. Juli 1788: J.H. 
Schulz in Gielsdorf und K.W. Brumbey in Berlin,” Jahrbuch für Brandenburgische Kirchen- 
geschichte 27, 28 (1932, 1933), Johannes Tradt, Der Rehgionsprozess gegen den Zopfschulzen 
(1791-1799): Ein Beitrag zur protestantischen Lehrpflicht und Lehrzucht in Brandenburg-Preussen 
gegen Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts, Rechtshistorische Reihe Bd. 158 (Frankfurt am Main: 
P. Lang, 1997), Leopold Volkmar, Religions-Prozess des Predigers Schulz zu Gielsdorf genannt 
Zopfschulz, eines Lichtfreundes des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1846). 
* Schwartz, “Die beiden Opfer.” 
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for the French Revolution.‘ Historians have argued that the print public 
sphere and concomitant forms of sociability, such as salons, reading 
clubs, and coffee houses created social spaces from which criticism 
of the state emerged.’ This elite criticism corroded the Old Regime’s 
foundations and the revolutionary crash of 1789, if it was not directly 
the intellectuals’ fault, was sufficiently related to their mental labors to 
establish that publicity had political consequences. There is merit in 
this approach, but its assumptions need differentiation. So much work 
has concentrated on the French Revolution’s origins in print that the 
Enlightenment, publicness, and subversiveness have been inextricably 
linked. One cannot dispute that enlightened pamphleteering caused 
political subversion; in some cases it did. Nonetheless, there are two 
problems with universalizing this undercurrent. First, enlightenment 
meant different things in different countries.’ If the Enlightenment in 
France was hostile to the state and religion, in Germany’s Protestant 
states it was associated with both.’ Second, some print publics expressly 
supported political stability. As Richard Sher has shown, the Scottish 
Enlightenment, which as a Calvinist enterprise ought to have been 
politically subversive, expressly saw itself as a bulwark against political 


* This literature began in 1989, with the translation into English of Habermas, 
Strukturwandel. ‘The English version is , Structural Transformation. For introductions 
to the debate, see Nathans, “Habermas’ Public-Sphere,” Margaret C. Jacob, “The 
Enlightenment Redefined: the Formation of Modern Civil Society,” Social Research 58, 
no. 2 (1991), Calhoun, Habermas and the Public Sphere, Goodman, “Public Sphere and 
Private Life,” La Vopa, “Conceiving a Public.” 

5 Excellent examples are Baker, Inventing the French Revolution, Jacob, Living the Enlighten- 
ment. For work on Germany, see Dülmen, Die Gesellschaft, Im Hof, Das gesellige Jahrhundert. 
Another key text in the debate about sociability is Koselleck, Critique and Crisis. This 
text has, unfortunately, been overshadowed by Habermas’s work. Koselleck takes a 
much less sanguine view of public reasoning than Habermas, arguing that sociabil- 
ity was not only corrosive of the Old Regime but also politically irresponsible, since 
it offered no alternative to state authority. Koselleck’s influence on this work will be 
apparent throughout. 

è See the essays in Porter and Teich, The Enlightenment. 

7 This book limits its discussion to Germany’s northern Protestant regions. Catholic 
Germany had its own Enlightenment, but since it functioned according to different 
rules is excluded. In addition, since Protestant Württemberg recruited its preachers 
and ministers differently than did other Protestant states, it is excluded, too. For a 
discussion of early-modern Württemberg’s unique political system, see James Allen 
Vann, The Making of a State: Württemberg, 1593-1793 (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1984). 
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unrest.® Publicness was, indeed, universally important to the eighteenth 
century, but its structures and effects varied.’ 

Using Schulz and Brumbey’s cases as exemplars, this chapter shows 
how the enlightened elite in Prussia constructed a limited public sphere, 
in which print debate was considered beneficial to the state, while broad 
participation by the less educated was not.'” Overall, Prussian elites kept 
the general public out of the print sphere through the cultivation of a 
“bi-cameral” public that was split into print and oral parts. The educated 
(Gelehrten) debated controversial issues on paper, while common speech 
was restricted to anodyne topics and politically secure venues.'' After 
intellectuals finished searching for (politically innocuous) truth, reliable 
people (usually preachers) distributed the results to the oral sphere within 
the context of traditional (and stabilizing) religious rituals. This division 
was important throughout Germany’s Protestant territories, but it served 
as the cornerstone of enlightened publicness in Prussia. 

Prussia’s oral/print distinction developed in the context of religion 
and state’s thorough integration.'” First, the state oversaw religious 
practice through a network of consistories (Aonsistorien), which were 
populated by elites that, in turn, hired and fired preachers and also 
determined the correct religious practices. Second, religious themes 
penetrated the academic world, as Prussian Gelehrten were often trained 
either as preachers or theologians, or were children of the religiously 


8 Sher, Church and University. Religion is, of course, not the only issue here, since 
science played such a crucial role in the construction of the future British intellectual 
elite. See Margaret C. Jacob, The Newtonians and the English Revolution, 1689-1720 (Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell University Press, 1976). 

° Laursen, “Kantian Politics 3: The Subversive Kant” is crucial on this point, 
because it shows how Kant deliberately modulated his political subversiveness by set- 
ting his arguments in a broader temporal context. 

'0 Johann Friedrich Zöllner, whom I discuss further below, defended publicity in a 
legal case against him by citing the elite debates about the new Allgemeine Landrecht (1794): 
“And these [discussions] were in no way forbidden as contrary to the laws, but were 
accepted gratefully as a contribution for illuminating an important issue from all sides.” 
(Johann Friedrich Unger, Prozess des Buchdrucker Unger gegen den Oberkonsistorialrath Zöllner 
in Censurangelegenheiten wegen eines verbotenen Buchs. Aus den bei einem Hochpreissl. Kammergericht 
verhandelten Akten vollständig abgedruckt (Berlin: Johann Friedrich Unger, 1791), 70.) 

!! For the importance of the shift from the merely learned (Gelehrten) to truly edu- 
cated (Gebildeten), see Turner, “The Bildungsbürgertum and the Learned Professions 
in Prussia,” we will return to this theme in chapter 4. On Bildung more generally, see 
David Sorkin, “Wilhelm von Humboldt: The Theory and Practice of Self-Formation 
(Bildung), 1791-1810,” Journal of the History of Ideas 44, no. 1 (1983). 

12 Michael Maurer, Kirche und Gesellschaft im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert (Munich: Olden- 
bourg Verlag, 1999), 1-3. 
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trained.!? Third, since the Prussian state recruited from the universities, 
those who entered state service—whether as bureaucrats, preachers, 
or academics—were products of this academic-religious world, which 
meant that religion permeated both the state and public debate, just as 
the state shaped all public debates, but especially religious ones. ‘This 
politico-religious constitution had two effects on the general understand- 
ing of public discussion. First, the elite feared the untutored spoken 
word. Whereas the print realm belonged to the politically reliable, 
educated class, the oral realm was full of ordinary people who lacked 
the training that would keep them safe from Enthusiasm." Second, 
as part overseer and part tutor, preachers policed the border between 
elite print and common orality, thus, assuring the state quiescent sub- 
jects, while leaving to the elite the freedom to uncover truth without 
consequences.” When some preachers began to attack this boundary, 
Prussia’s public reached the point of collapse. 

With these things in mind, it becomes clear that historians must recon- 
sider what was subversive in early-modern Europe and why. The need 
for reflection is most obvious when we compare the historiographies of 
France and Prussia. Consider that, whereas historians of France have 
found the French Revolution’s origins in print, historians of Prussia 
have borrowed this model and constructed their approach through 
the state’s reaction against the written word.'® From this perspective, 


'S For recruitment patterns in Prussia, see La Vopa, Grace, Talent, and Merit. For a 
general discussion of the German enlightened elite’s social background, see Gerth, 
Biirgerliche Intelligenz. On the significance of theology for the early stages of the Enlighten- 
ment in Germany, see Karl Aner, Die Theologie der Lessingzeit (Halle/Saale: M. Niemeyer, 
1929). Also important on the emerging bureaucratic esprit de corps in Prussia is Hermann 
Beck, “The Social Policies of Prussian Officials: The Bureaucracy in a New Light,” 
The Journal of Modern History 64, no. 2 (1992). 

“ For Old Regime France’s fear of the spoken word, see Farge, Subversive Words. 
Farge has demonstrated that historians must take the spoken word must more seriously 
when considering the public sphere. 

5 As Anthony LaVopa has noted, rural preachers in Germany were always of 
superior social rank. See, Anthony J. La Vopa, “The Revelatory Moment: Fichte and 
the French Revolution,” Central European History 22, no. 2 (1989). The dualities that 
this arrangement encouraged are clearly displayed in Immanuel Kant and Moses 
Mendelssohn’s contributions to the “What is Enlightenment?” debate: Kant, “Was ist 
Aufklärung?,” Mendelssohn, “Was heißt Aufklaren?.” Both texts are reprinted in Erhard 
Bahr, ed., Was ist Aufklärung?: Thesen und Definitionen (Stuttgart: Philipp Reclam jun., 
1974). Wolfgang Albrecht has emphasized the social limitations of the Enlightenment 
in eighteenth-century Germany, although he takes a more positive view than the one 
propounded in this work. Albrecht, “Aufklärung, Reform, Revolution”. 

16 See, for example, Johan van der Zande, “Prussia and the Enlightenment,” in The 
Rise of Prussia, 1700-1830, ed. Philip K. Dwyer (Harlow: Longman, 2000). 
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the central pieces of evidence are Johann Christoph Woellner’s two 
infamous “counter-enlightened” edicts.” The first was, of course, the 
Edict on Religion, which was promulgated on 9 July 1788 and required 
that Prussian preachers teach only Christianity’s fundamental truths, the 
divinity of Jesus, the truth of the Bible, and the triune God. Enlightened 
writers, such as Carl Friedrich Bahrdt, Ernst Christian Trapp, and Anton 
Friedrich Büsching, decried the edict, and it has been common ever 
since to see the affair as a contest between the Enlightenment and the 
Counter-Enlightenment.'® The second was the Edict on Censorship, 
which forbad print criticism of the Edict on Religion; promulgated 
on 19 December 1788, among its most famous victims are Bahrdt 
and Immanuel Kant. Bahrdt was jailed for lampooning Woellner and 
the edict, while Kant was forced to renounce his freedom to write on 
religious topics. Kant’s battle with Prussia’s censors, in particular, has 
fostered the belief that nothing less than enlightened print freedom was 
at stake in the battle over these edicts. ° 

This picture is misleading. As the previous chapter noted, the Edict 
on Religion was moderate in tone and required only that preachers 
disseminate orthodoxy from the pulpit. It did not attack print freedom 
per se, which had always been circumscribed in Prussia.” Yet, although 
the edict was consistent with recent practice, many in the German 
Enlightenment, from inside and outside Prussia, attacked it in a flurry 
of books and pamphlets, which in turn prompted an even greater reac- 
tion, the Edict on Censorship.” The resulting attempts to censor the 
print critics have been interpreted as an attack on print freedom, when 
the root of the matter remained tensions raised by the oral sphere. In 
this context, this chapter makes two fundamental points. First, although 


17 On Woellner, see Bailleu, “Woellner,” Preuss, “Beurtheilung.” On Woellner and 
the Edict on Religion, see Schwartz, Der erste Kulturkampf, Valjavec, “Das Woellnersche 
Religionsedikt.” 

'® Bahrdt, Das Religions-Edikt. This text has been reprinted in , The Edict 
of Religion. Büsching, Untersuchung, Ernst Christian Trapp, Freymüthige Betrachtungen und 
ehrerbietige Vorstellungen über die neuen Preussischen Anordnungen in geistlichen Sachen (Germa- 
nien [Braunschweig]: [Schulbuchhandlung], 1791). For a work that sees the Counter- 
Enlightenment as ending the Enlightenment, see Lestition, “Kant.” 

19 See, for example, Wolfgang Albrecht, “Religionsedikt und Riemsche Fragmente,” 
Weimarer Beträge 36, no. 5 (1990) and Dilthey, “Kants Streit.” 

2 Hellmuth, “Aufklärung und Pressefreiheit.” Hellmuth makes clear that even some 
of Prussia’s most enlightened minds, such as Friedrich Gedike and Carl Gottlieb Svarez, 
took censorship for granted. 

?! See Hermann Conrad’s discussion of state practices in religious edicts in Her- 
mann Conrad, “Staat und Kirche im aufgeklarten Absolutismus,” Der Staat 12, no. 1 
(1973). 
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historians of Prussia have understood both edicts as reactions against 
enlightened print debate, both were really concerned with maintain- 
ing stability in the oral realm.” Second, and more generally, print had 
neither subverted the state nor had the state attacked print debate. ‘The 
public battle was over who would control religious speech in Prussia. 


Prussia’s Public Sphere: Theory and Practice 


In order to understand what was at stake in the cases of Schulz and 
Brumbey, we need to consider more narrowly the Prussian public 
sphere’s intellectual foundations. Here, we turn to, perhaps, the most 
important theologian in all of eighteenth-century Germany, Johann 
Salomo Semler. Semler highlights the dense interconnections and ten- 
sions that characterized enlightened publicness in Prussia.” As a profes- 
sor at the University of Halle, a theologian, and a member of the print 
elite he naturally distrusted free debate among the populace. In 1771, 
he published a remarkable work, Treatise on the Free Investigation of the 
Canon, which became a benchmark in the public sphere’s development.** 
In this work Semler defined two publics. On the one hand, there was 
a religious public, which was where preachers ministered directly to 
their flocks. On the other hand, there was an academic public, a liter- 
ary space that allowed experts to debate theological questions openly, 
at least in the restricted sense used by Semler. The local preacher was 


” The great historian Otto Hintze called the Edict on Religion an edict of tolerance 
(Toleranzedikt), because it made limited religious toleration a matter of law. See Hintze, 
Die Hohenzollern, 411. Ian Hunter has also argued that the edict was an extension of 
traditional Prussian Religionspolitik. Hunter, “Kant’s Religion and Prussian Religious 
Policy.” This chapter’s position is also informed by James Melton’s argument that the 
eighteenth century saw a crisis of seigneural authority in Prussia, a situation that only 
exacerbated the elite Enlightenment’s basic fears. James van Horn Melton, Absolutism 
and the Exghteenth-Century Origins of Compulsory Schooling in Prussia and Austria (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988), 145-68. 

° On Semler, see Gottfried Hornig, “Die Freiheit der christlichen Privatreligion. 
Semlers Begründung des religiösen Individualismus in der protestantischen Aufklärungs- 
theologie,” Neue Zeitschrift für systematische Theologie und Religionsphilosophie 21, no. 2 (1979), 
, Johann Salomo Semler: Studien zu Leben und Werk des Hallenser Aufklärungstheologen 
(Tübingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1996), Fleischer, Zwischen Tradition und Fortschritt. 

4 Johann Salomo Semler, Abhandlung von freier Untersuchung des Canon, 4 vols. (Halle: 
Carl Hermann Hemmerde, 1771-1775). The revised version of 1776 was used for this 
book. , Abhandlung von freier Untersuchung des Canon; nebst Antwort auf die tiibingische 
Vertheidigung der Apocalypsis. Theil I., Second ed. (Halle: Carl Hermann Hemmerde, 
1776). 
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perched between these two spheres, since he was aware of both the 
debates’ contents and his flock’s limitations. Semler wrote: 


But theologians must not [through] their abilities transform those holy 
truths, which the Christian religion constitutes in people. The [people] 
require much less elevated matter and form to be good Christians, which 
trained and able preachers [Lehrer] must know, in order to be good 
preachers.” 


In Semler’s world, preachers served as the enlightened public sphere’s 
cornerstone, because they determined what their flocks needed and used 
new theological ideas only if these would not cause disturbances.” The 
translation of print ideas into oral practice was, however, fraught with 
political danger. If the preacher did not police the boundary properly, 
the people could become unsettled, which would, in turn, make print 
debate impossible. 

Semler’s ideas crystallized an emerging consensus within Germany’s 
public sphere. Most educated Germans agreed that public debate had 
to be regulated. By the late eighteenth century, however, some preach- 
ers were turning to radical theological ideas that had originated in 
print debate. A number of preachers, for example, became Socinians 
(a type of Unitarian) and, most disconcertingly for the bureaucratic elite, 
also contested the Holy Trinity at the pulpit. The creeping trend toward 
official heterodoxy—preachers were, in essence, state officials—was a 
political problem for the Prussian Enlightenment, because it upset the 
balance between print and oral publicness on which its public sphere 
had been built. Below, we will discuss how such changes affected Prus- 
sian politics. For now, however, it is necessary to underscore that what 
modern historians have read as a growing conservative and counter- 
Enlightenment trend in the late eighteenth century was not simply 
rooted in fear of the Enlightenment’s print debate; it was, in fact, the 
danger of common people speaking religious nonsense that raised fears 
among a broad sector of the Prussian elite.” 

The respective fates Johann Heinrich Schulz and Karl Wilhelm 
Brumbey, the two Prussian preachers dismissed under the edict, high- 


3 Semler, Abhandlung, 168. (All translations are the author’s.) 

°° Anthony La Vopa emphasizes the Lutheran Church’s role as mediator between 
God and the people in Anthony J. La Vopa, “The Philosopher and the Schwärmer: 
On the Career of a German Epithet from Luther to Kant,” Huntington Library Quarterly 
60, no. 1&2 (1999). 

27 Lestition, “Kant,” 57. 
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light the problems in the current historiography. Both were dismissed 
from their preaching positions for violating the Edict on Religion and, 
as a result, have been anointed victims of Prussia’s counter-enlightened 
reaction.” Yet, Schulz’s dismissal for his heterodox teachings came only 
after the enlightened bureaucracy had repeatedly tried to remove him 
for other offenses against the public. Brumbey’s situation is even more 
revealing. He was dismissed from his position and banished from Berlin, 
because his theology was so objectionable that it threatened everyone 
in the elite. As we will see, disciplining dangerous preachers was not 
unique to Woellner and his supporters, but was also an integral part 
of the enlightened world. 


The Ponytail 


On 13 September 1793, after a decade of conflict, Johann Heinrich 
Schulz was relieved of his preaching positions in Gielsdorf, Wilkendorf, 
and Hirschfelde, three villages outside of Berlin. The case had become 
a cause celebre, with books and articles appearing across Germany that 
decried the case as an attack on the Enlightenment.” Historians have 
accepted this sharply critical view, in spite of Schulz having been the 
subject of controversy for eleven years before his final dismissal.” It 
was only in 1789 that a suspicious Prussian state began to pursue him, 
whereas Prussia’s enlightened elite had fought among themselves over 
Schulz’s removal ever since 1782. 

Schulz’s early troubles with the state began when he intervened 
in a dispute between his peasant congregants and their abusive 


°8 Schwartz, “Die beiden Opfer.” For a reading of the Schulz affair that differs 
sharply from the one presented in this work, see Saine, The Problem of Being Modern, 
294-309. 

28 All the books and pamphlets written in response to the Edict on Religion are now 
available in a single microfiche collection: Kemper, ed., Missbrauchte Aufklärung? 

3° Schwartz, Der erste Kulturkampf is the classic work in this tradition and is often cited 
as support for negative views of Woellner. See also Johannes Tradt, Der Religionsprozess 
gegen den Zopfschulzen (1791-1799): ein Beitrag zur protestantischen Lehrpflicht und Lehrzucht 
in Brandenburg-Preussen gegen Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts, Rechtshistorische Reihe Bd. 158 
(Frankfurt am Main: P. Lang, 1997). Valjavec, “Das Woellnersche Religionsedikt.” 
takes a different approach, avoiding the entire Enliightenment/Counter-Enlightenment 
question by putting Woellner and the edict into a broader historical framework. For 
an altogether different view of Woellner and the Edict, see Saine, The Problem of Being 
Modern, 286-94. 
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landlord.*! The landlord, A.F BuBmann, was jailed for mistreatment 
of his peasants and retaliated against Schulz by reporting him to the 
authorities for eccentric behavior.” Here is how a contemporary account 
summarized the charges: 


First, that the accused based his teaching on Fatalism. Second, that he 
preached these [teachings] to the community in his ponytail and not with 
a wig or adorned hair.” 


The accusation is consistent with early-modern practices of denuncia- 
tion, as local intrigues rather than state surveillance set the wheels of 
justice in motion.** The substance of the denunciation is, therefore, of 
decisive importance, since BuBmann would have emphasized issues that 
he believed were of interest to Schulz’s superiors. In Prussia, maintain- 
ing order in the countryside was a constant concern, and the charges 
leveled against Schulz deliberately raised, for the government’s benefit, 
the specter of rural religious unrest. Change of any sort in religious 
ritual, whether the advent of heterodox preaching or changes in cleri- 
cal garb could, from this point of view, unsettle a populace that was 
unprepared for intellectual liberty. Schulz’s case will help us to excavate, 
thus, an enlightened world of service elites, whose members felt justified 
in surveilling not only the average person’s religious speech but also the 
average preacher’s religious ideas. 

On 21 March 1782, the Superior Consistory (Oberkonsistorium) in 
Berlin, Prussia’s highest consistory, called Schulz to answer BuBmann’s 


3! The historical background is based on Tradt, Der Religionsprozess, 5-21. 

32 This section is based partially on documents published during the controversy. 
Karl Ludwig Amelang, Zur Vertheidigung des Prediger Herrn Schulz zu Geilsdorf, Wilkendorf 
und Hirschfelde (Berlin: Vieweg, 1792), Religions Process des P Sch. zu G. nebst dessen 
eigenen gerichtlich uebergebenen Vertheidigungsschrift seiner Lehren (1792), , Vertheidigung 
des Prediger Schulz in der zweiten Instanz durch Karl Ludwig Amelang, Koenigl. Preuss. Geheimen 
Knegsrath (Hamburg: Benjamin Gottlob Hoffmann, 1798). Schulz and Bußmann had 
quite a history. Bußmann had married Schulz’s sister, despite the preacher’s disapproval, 
and the two had already come to blows over the content of the latter’s sermons. (Iradt, 
Der Religionsprozess, 1. 

33 Amelang, Vertheidigung des Prediger Schulz, 20. 

** For more on these practices, see David Warren Sabean, Power in the Blood: Popular 
Culture and Village Discourse in Early Modern Germany (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1984). and Lyndal Roper, Oedipus and the Devil: Witchcraft, Sexuality, and Religion in 
Early-Modern Europe (London: Routledge, 1994). The investigation actually began with 
Schulz’s immediate superior, Friedrich August Hanses, Inspector and Chief Preacher in 
Strausberg. Schulz successfully defended himself against this investigation, but another 
letter of complaint was sent to the Superior Consistory in Berlin, which then began 
its own investigation. (Tradt, Der Religionsprozess, 13-16). 
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charges. Packed with enlightened religious leaders, the list of members 
reads like a “Who’s Who?” of Berlin’s service elite, including such 
notables as Anton Friedrich Büsching, Johann Samuel Diterich, Karl 
Friedrich von Irwing, August Friedrich Sack, Johann Joachim Spalding, 
and Wilhelm Abraham Teller.” When the members queried Schulz 
about his teachings, he replied that he taught only that rational laws 
governed God’s universe and that these laws bound human beings.’° He 
called this Determinism, not Fatalism, adding that Determinism meant 
nothing more than sinful acts necessarily brought bad consequences for 
the sinner. Schulz’s talk of necessity could, however, be read as grounds 
for ignoring political authority, and this was worth investigating. 

The consistory’s members were predisposed to give Schulz doctrinal 
leeway on his Determinism, as long as he founded his position on reason, 
which he seemed to do.” Reason was, in their view, a bulwark against 
the common people’s passions. Here we must be careful, however, not 
to mistake the consistory’s desire to avoid political unrest for enlight- 
ened doctrinal tolerance. The members were all state servants, which 
meant that they wanted disturbances, should they occur, to remain 
local. (This was a Protestant world, and the memory of the sixteenth- 
century peasant rebellion perdured.) The real enemy of an enlightened 
bureaucrat was local disorder, since it invited people to release their 
passions, and this meant that state policy on heterodoxy was often also 
the bureaucratic default: if peace persists, do nothing. 

The ponytail was another matter. When the consistory asked Schulz 
to defend his eschewing of the clerical wig, he responded that his 
hair was so thick that the wig overheated his head and made him 
dizzy, occasionally even causing him to collapse at the pulpit.*® This 


3 In keeping with its Protestant origins, the consistory was divided into two 
halves—one lay, the other clerical. When Frederick William II ascended the throne 
in 1786, the consistory had the following members. Clerical: Anton Friedrich Büsch- 
ing, Johann Samuel Diterich, Friedrich Samuel Sack (who had recently succeeded his 
father August Friedrich Sack), Johann Esias Silberschlag (the consistory’s lone pietist; 
he also died in 1786), Johann Joachim Spalding, and Wilhelm Abraham Teller. Lay: 
Friedrich Gedike, Thomas Philip von der Hagen, Karl Friedrich von Irwing, Johann 
Friedrich Lamprecht, Johann Christian Nagel. In 1788, Johann Friedrich Zöllner would 
join the clerical side. See Schwartz, Der erste Kulturkampf, 18-34, for a thorough, though 
opinionated, discussion of the membership. 

3 Amelang, Vertheidigung des Prediger Schulz, 20. 

37 Johann Esias Silberschlag was a committed Pietist and the only member of the 
consistory that could not be called a rationalist. (See Schwartz, Der erste Kulturkampf 
26-29.) 

38 Amelang, Vertheidigung des Prediger Schulz, 27. 
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explanation did not prove exculpatory, however, as the consistory’s 
members expressed their concern about the wig’s absence.”” Some 
demanded assurances that the villagers were not offended by this change 
in their cleric’s garb. Others even worried that Schulz’s actions could 
lead to further experimentation: preachers everywhere may discard 
their black regalia and put on green robes!“ (It is not clear why the 
color green was chosen as an example.) The consistory’s fears about 
changes in clerical attire shed light on the oral public sphere’s structure 
in Prussia. From the consistory’s perspective, Schulz may have had odd 
ideas on theology, but none of them completely undermined the tradi- 
tional politico-religious system. Moreover, Schulz obviously maintained 
control over his people; there had been no riots in his villages, and 
in any event, the presence of other preachers in surrounding villages 
prevented the spread of any heterodox doctrines. Changes in clerical 
attire, however, threatened anarchy, because new fashions were easily 
adopted and could spread rapidly. Who would not want to get rid of 
a bulky wig? More importantly, for the consistory the wig represented 
the social gap between the preacher and congregation, and if Prussia’s 
religious structure was based on the gulf between preacher and flock, 
then removing the wig not only dissolved that gap but also intensified 
the effect of any doctrinal deviations. 

In spite of their concerns about Schulz’s ponytail, the consistory’s 
members did not issue a reprimand. This decision requires some expla- 
nation. Schulz’s case presented the problem that the social assumptions 
on top of which the wig was perched had never been translated into 
law, which meant that a reprimand would have had no legal force. Here 
we see how the oral/print divide could become a problem for mem- 
bers of the enlightened service elite, as the public sphere’s continued 
functioning depended on a variety of informal agreements and social 
distinctions that increasingly came to be questioned, if not violated. 
Moreover, any attempt to require a wig would have made the issue a 
matter of public discussion, with scholars no doubt endlessly debating 
the question in print. Given the consistory’s desire to prevent changes 
in attire from spreading, a print debate was probably the worst pos- 


3 On this point, see Tradt, Der Religionsprozess, 17-18. Tradt’s narration of the legal 


events is excellent, and is the foundation for the next few paragraphs. For the entire 
exchange between Schulz and the consistory, see Amelang, Vertheidigung des Prediger 
Schulz, 20-36. 

0% Amelang, Vertheidigung des Prediger Schulz, 27. 
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sible outcome, and if this was to be avoided, Schulz’s behavior had to 
remain a local issue. Accordingly, the matter was buried.*! 

Unfortunately for the consistory, Schulz was not as circumspect. In 
1783, he came to the reading public’s attention with a radical theological 
work, entitled Attempt at an Instruction in Ethics for all Humans Regardless of 
Religious Differences.” As the title indicates, Schulz argued for a universal 
foundation for ethics, which was hardly a new project in the eighteenth 
century, and received the imprimatur from Wilhelm Abraham Teller as 
a matter of course. Yet, here we begin to see the tensions that would, 
by the end of the century, undermine the Prussian Enlightenment’s 
elite consensus. ‘Teller was the most liberal member of the Superior 
Consistory and a famous enlightened theologian. He took a broad 
view of publicity, holding that almost anything could be published, as 
long as the author used a proper academic tone.“ Nonetheless, not 
every “enlightened” member of the consistory agreed. Anton Friedrich 
Büsching, also a respected theologian, believed that the text undermined 
religion and called for an official investigation into the work.“ 

In response to Büsching’s efforts, on 2 October 1783, the consistory 
recalled Schulz for more questioning. How are we to understand this 
change in attitude, coming as it did only seven months after the previ- 
ous investigation had been quietly buried? A closer look at Büsching’s 
denunciation provides some clues. Büsching held that Schulz’s book 
made three dangerous arguments: 1) that reason cannot help us under- 
stand the first cause; 2) that God can only appear to us as a first cause; 
3) that we can derive no moral lessons from a rational explanation of 
God’s existence.” These arguments were not particularly original and, 
for that reason, ought not to have created a stir. If so, then what explains 
the problems that did result? It is likely that Schulz’s previous behavior 
contributed to his troubles, as the consistory had already expressed its 


4 Ibid., 36. 

1 Johann Heinrich Schulz, Versuch einer Anleitung zur Sittenlehre für Menschen, ohne 
Unterschied der Religionen: nebst ein Anhange von den Todesstrafen, 4 vols. (Berlin: Stahlbaum, 
1783). 

* See Wilhelm Abraham Teller, Wohlgemeinte Erinnerungen an ausgemachte aber doch 
leicht zu vergessende Wahrheiten auf Veranlassung des Königl. Edicts die Religionsverfassung in den 
Preussischen Staaten betreffend und bey Gelegenheit einer Introductionspredigt von D. Wilhelm Abraham 
Teller (Berlin: August Mylius, 1788). 

* Peter Hoffman, Anton Friedrich Biisching (1724-1793): ein Leben im Zeitalter der Auf- 
klärung (Berlin: Verlag A. Spitz, 2000). On Büsching’s role in denouncing Schulz, see 
Amelang, Vertheidigung des Prediger Schulz, 37 and Schwartz, “Die beiden Opfer,” 116. 

+ Amelang, Vertheidigung des Prediger Schulz, 36. 
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misgivings once before about Schulz’s heterodoxy, even if the members 
had agreed to let sleeping dogs lie. However, when Schulz put his ideas 
into print, all the old suspicious must have returned—and in heightened 
form. The heterodoxy that had appeared tolerably eccentric when lim- 
ited to three villages outside of Berlin became politically provocative 
when it crossed the oral/print divide. 

Additional perspective on the consistory’s concerns comes from a 
review Immanuel Kant wrote of Schulz’s book.‘ Published in 1783, 
Kant’s text held that Schulz’s doctrines undermined religious authority. 
Historically, Protestants emphasized rational assent, believing that one 
agreed to the truth after a religious authority had presented it. Kant’s 
intellectual project was related to this position, in so far as he tried to 
increase autonomy (religious and intellectual) without undermining 
political authority.’ That is why, for Kant, reason had to remain the 
central component of any public discussion; rational debate enjoyed 
the virtue of supporting the state’s authority even as it encouraged 
the state to expand the space in which reason could flourish. In this 
context, religious doctrines that undermined reason were forbidden, 
because they were politically and intellectually damaging. Consider 
Kant’s judgment on Schulz’s approach: 


From which the coarsest Enthusiasm must arise, which overrides all the 
healthiest influence of reason, whose rights the author has tried hard to 
maintain.” 


Enthusiasm had been a political specter in Germany since Martin 
Luther coined the German equivalent, Schwärmerei.” Enthusiasts placed 
the believer in direct communion with God, thus bypassing all structures 
of authority, such as princes, preachers, and even reason itself. Kant’s 
review suggests that Büsching and his colleagues sensed the danger of 


1 Immanuel Kant, Kant’s Werke, vol. VIII (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1923), 
10-14. 

1 On Kant’s reasons for keeping reason stable, see O’Neill, Constructions of Reason, 
Laursen, “Kantian Politics 3: The Subversive Kant.” 

18 See the following for discussions of Enthusiasm: La Vopa, “The Philosopher 
and the Schwärmer,” Lothar Kreimendahl and Norbert Hinske, Die Aufklärung und die 
Schwärmer, Aufklärung Jahrg. 3, Heft 1 (Hamburg: F. Meiner, 1988), J.G.A. Pocock, 
“Enthusiasm: The Antiself of Enlightenment,” Huntington Library Quarterly 60, no. 1&2 
(1999). 

Kant, Kant’s Werke, 13. 

°° La Vopa, “The Philosopher and the Schwarmer,” 87. 
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Enthusiasm in Schulz’s heterodoxy. More importantly, when understood 
through the larger fight about Schulz, Kant’s review also reveals how 
the fear of Enthusiasm can be read as a socially encoded objection 
to the untrammeled religious expression of the lower classes. That is, 
ordinary people had to be subject to extensive controls while in the 
oral public sphere. 

Schulz responded to the newest investigation by digging a deeper hole. 
On 8 November 1783, he sent the consistory a defense, entitled “Neces- 
sary Defense of the Publication of My Book: Attempt at an Instruction 
in Ethics for all Humans Regardless of Religious Differences,” wherein 
he argued that the consistory had no right to attack him for what he 
published as a scholar.” The members thought this response imperti- 
nent, since they were duly charged with overseeing Schulz’s activities 
and those of every other preacher in Prussia. Worse, Schulz also held 
that the investigation was irrelevant, because, in his view, he should 
be judged by his flock’s behavior and not by his doctrines. ‘This posi- 
tion amounted to a declaration of independence from the consistory’s 
oversight, and the political implications were unacceptable. 

As a result, on 4 December 1783, led by Büsching, the consis- 
tory asked its superior body, the Department of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
(Geistliches Departement), to dismiss Schulz.” Schulz was lucky that Karl 
Abraham von Zedlitz headed the department at the time.” He was 
famous for defending writers against censorship and took up Schulz’s 
case, writing to the consistory: 


That Schulz does not deserve the proposed reprimand, as he is respon- 
sible only to the public for the philosophical-speculative sentences infused 
throughout his book, and that the consistory, as a religious collegium 
[that is] responsible for preachers and communities, only has the right 
to expect that he [the preacher] keep his community in order and leaves 
no doubt that he teaches people to have good attitudes, and directs their 
will to the Good, and that he is determined to refine their impressions 
and inclinations.” 


Zedlitz’s response saved Schulz, but its substance also reveals the ten- 
sions that were emerging within the Prussian public sphere. Already 


1 


Amelang, Vertheidigung des Prediger Schulz, 44. See also Tradt, Der Religionsprozess, 19. 
2 Amelang, Vertheidigung des Prediger Schulz, 46. 
5 On Zedlitz, see Mainka, Karl Abraham von Zedlitz und Leipe. 
>: Amelang, Vertheidigung des Prediger Schulz, 47. 
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under suspicion for his heterodox sermons and violations of the dress 
code, Schulz made himself an utter nuisance when he entered the print 
world. Moreover, since his “Necessary Defense” had also made clear 
that Schulz did not see himself bound by the consistory’s rules, the 
members began to see him as a threat to the political order in which 
they, the politico-religious elite, were embedded. This suggests that as 
Schulz became more troublesome, even enlightened minds like Zedlitz 
would have had to draw a line in the sand. 

Zedlitz’s role in the affair reflects on the much-discussed question of 
what enlightenment was.” Whereas he agreed with his colleagues in the 
consistory that public debate had boundaries, he also tolerated greater 
deviations in print than they. (Teller was an exception here among the 
consistory’s members.) ‘The crux of the matter lay with his vision of 
religious practice. Note that Zedlitz’s defense of Schulz omitted scripture 
from practice and called, instead, for preachers to refine the people’s 
impressions.” By demoting scripture in its relation to religious practice 
Zedlitz joined a tradition of criticism that dated back to Gotthold Less- 
ing and Hermann Samuel Reimarus, who had emphasized the Bible 
as a source of moral examples, rather than historical truth.” Zedlitz’s 
position was, however, problematic for many people, since much of 
the elite reading public still believed scripture to be fundamental to not 
only religious practice but also the maintenance of the public sphere. 
According to this scriptural view, Protestant preachers interpreted the 
text for their people and modulated its message for vulnerable hearts 
and minds. Some among the enlightened were more concerned about 
heterodox preaching than others, which may explain why the consistory 
split over Schulz’s removal. 

Schulz continued on blithely, however, in spite of the consistory’s 
growing concern, publishing six more radical books between 1784 and 
1786.°° One result of this productivity was that in 1784, the consistory 


5 For historical discussions, see Nisbet, “Was ist Aufklarung?’,” Schmidt, “The 
Question of Enlightenment.” For collections of documents, see Bahr, ed., Was ist 
Aufklärung, Schmidt, What is Enlightenment? 

°° In this Zedlitz anticipated the arguments Wilhelm von Humboldt made in his 
unpublished essay “Uber Religion.” Wilhelm von Humboldt, “Uber Religion,” in 
Wilhelm von Humboldt: Werke in Fünf Bänden, ed. Andreas Flitner and Klaus Giel, vol. I 
(Stuttgart: J.G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung, 1960). 

5 Aner, Die Theologie der Lessingzeit. 

58 Johann Heinrich Schulz, Erweis des himmelweiten Unterschieds der Moral von der Religion 
(Frankfurt and Leipzig: 1786), ———, Der Entlarote Moses Mendelssohn oder völlige Aufklä- 
rung des rätselhaflen Todeverdrußes des M.M. (Amsterdam: 1786), ———, Antwort der weltliche 
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again unsuccessfully petitioned Zedlitz to punish Schulz. By 1786, 
however, the situation became truly serious, with Schulz’ publication of 
Proof of the Vast Difference Between Morality and Religion, in which the man 
with the ponytail argued that religion and morality were completely 
unconnected.” He wrote: 


Out of all these incontrovertible reasons comes the completely indisputable 
truth: that no state, no society, no establishment— whether called prince 
or master, or consistory—no priest, no father or mother, in short, neither 
an association nor any single person may command fellow human beings 
in theology and religion, or non-theology and non-religion. Here each 
individual human being is his own and only lawgiver. 


For most of the consistory, this book was the last straw. In their view, 
if religion and morality were unconnected, the Prussian Enlightenment 
would collapse, since religious institutions—consistories included—were 
embedded in the state apparatus. On 14 September 1786, again led 
by Büsching, the body sent a letter of complaint to the Department of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs. Zedlitz, however, stood firm and (wisely, it turned 
out) refused to put the issue before the recently crowned Frederick 
William I. 

Zedlitz’s resistance highlights the increasing tension within Prussia’s 
late eighteenth-century public. Zedlitz was probably worried about the 
recent change in the regime. Frederick II had died in August of 1786, 
and rumors abounded that his successor, Frederick William II, was 
partial to the Counter-Enlightenment.” Seen from this perspective, to 
discipline Schulz risked giving the king reason to intervene in Zedlitz’s 
business. Nonetheless, even the enlightened Zedlitz was required to set 


Stände auf die Supplik, welche der Protest. Geistliche Fried. Gern. Lüdke ueber die Nichtabschaffung 
des geistlichen Standes bei thnen eingerichtet hat (Amsterdam: 1784), , Predigt über die 
‚falschen Lehre von ewigen Höllenstrafen (s.l.: s.d.), , Philosophische Betrachtungen über 
Theologie und Religion überhaupt, und die jüdische Insonderheit (Frankfurt und Leipzig: 1784), 
, Beurtheilung der vertrauten Briefe, die Religion betreffend. vom Verfasser der Antwort der 
weltlichen Stände (Amsterdam: 1786). 

°° Johann Heinrich Schulz, Erweis des himmelweiten Unterschieds der Moral von der Reli- 
gion! nebst genauer Bestimmung der Begriffe von Theologie, Religion, Kirche und (protestantischer) 
Hierarchie, und des Verhältnisses dieser Dinge zur Moral und zum Staate/von einem unerschrockenen 
Wahrheitsfreunde (Frankfurt und Leipzig: 1788). On this stage of the crisis, see Amelang, 
Vertheidigung des Prediger Schulz, 53, 78. 
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limits on preachers’ behavior and he defined those limits in a written 
response to the consistory. Zedlitz held in his missive that Schulz should 
be left unmolested, because there was no evidence that he preached his 
heterodox ideas before his congregation.” This was specious, since there 
was ample reason to believe otherwise. Zedlitz’s position is significant, 
however, because it suggests that even he was able to justify at least 
some surveillance of preachers. Hence, although the more conservative 
Woellner would later dispatch agents to monitor Schulz’s sermons, it 
is unlikely that a Zedlitz-led consistory could have refrained indefi- 
nitely from similar behavior.** Moreover, when the French Revolution 
increased the political stakes, any Prussian regime would have been 
compelled to act against troublesome preachers, as the subsequent case 
against the preacher Karl Wilhelm Brumbey makes clear. 

Schulz avoided trouble until 1789, by which time the political climate 
in Berlin had changed dramatically. In June of 1788, Frederick Wil- 
liam II replaced Zedlitz as head of the Department of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs with the more conservative Johann Christoph Woellner. Under 
Woellner’s direction the state enforced religious orthodoxy vigorously. 
Some lamented this change, but we should not ascribe too much 
importance to their complaints, since Schulz got into trouble with the 
new regime for the same reason that he had been in trouble with the 
enlightened consistory: he had violated the boundary between the oral 
and print spheres. 

It is, therefore, appropriate that Schulz’s next scandal stemmed from 
the hiring of a rural preacher. The trouble began when Major General 
Otto Friedrich von Pfuel, Schulz’s friend and patron, hired a preacher 
under a heterodox vocation. ‘Traditionally preachers were hired to teach 
Christianity’s fundamental truths, such as the trinity and Jesus’ divinity. 
Von Pfuel’s vocation omitted these precepts and, in the King’s view, 
licensed rural heterodoxy. Suspecting that Schulz was behind everything, 
Frederick William II wrote to von Pfuel: 


My dear Major General von Pfuel, apparently the notorious Preacher 
Schulz, whom I will expel presently, conceived of and composed the 
vocation that you sent to me without any afterthought...° 


% Tradt, Der Religionsprozess, 21. 
6: Schwartz, Der erste Kulturkampf. 
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In spite of this letter’s tone, Schulz disappeared from the scene. It was 
dated June 1789, and the court probably put Schulz’s case aside, while 
events in France unfolded. 

The French Revolution hardened attitudes in Prussia, as is evident 
in the Declaration of Pillnitz, which appeared on 27 August 1791 and 
called on Europe’s monarchs to aid the French King. It is no accident, 
therefore, that just two weeks earlier, the Prussian court had returned its 
attention to Schulz. On August 13, 1791, the king ordered yet another 
investigation, and in response Woellner immediately dispatched two 
agents to Schulz’s villages to spy on his sermons. Schulz was out of 
town, however, and the agents interviewed a young boy, who reported 
that Schulz taught in his sermons: 


. There is only one God. 

God does not punish people; he only induces them to act better. 
Jesus was only a wise man, not the Son of God. 

. Jesus died because he was persecuted. 

He did not die for our sins. 

God cannot speak to humans. 

. Jesus performed no miracles. 

. Prayer is unnecessary, because God only acts in accord with 


Dr ABW = 


laws. 

9. Our bodies die and never rise again. 

10. There is no final resurrection. Our souls leave our bodies imme- 
diately upon death. 

11. There is no Hell. Evil people are just sent back to the world to 
become smarter and to live better. 

12. The Bible is a human product and is, therefore, flawed.” 


Schulz’s accusers were hostile, no doubt, but the report still establishes 
a break with orthodoxy on the preacher’s part. And that the report 
stemmed from a peasant boy—exactly the sort of person who ought 
not to engage in religious speculation—made Schulz’s doctrines an 
immediate political issue. 

The government now possessed the proof that Zedlitz had once 
required, and Woellner duly forwarded his report to the consistory for 


6 Ibid., 77. 
7 Ibid., 82. 
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action. In a remarkable turnaround, however, the consistory refused to 
act against Schulz, with the members hoping that the whole thing would 
go away. The matter could not be buried, however, since Frederick Wil- 
liam was watching, and on 30 March 1792, seven months after Woellner 
had forwarded his report, the consistory tried to sneak a remarkable 
judgment past the king. The members held that although Schulz was 
no longer legally a Lutheran preacher, he remained a Christian of 
sorts and deserved, for that reason, to be tolerated under the existing 
laws.® Frederick William was nonplussed and sent the case to the Aulic 
Court (Aammergericht), Prussia’s highest court, along with orders that 
Schulz be convicted, which promptly occurred. The King then turned 
on the consistory, chiding them for their disobedience, and singling out 
Wilhelm Abraham ‘Teller for special punishment by suspending him for 
three months without pay. Schulz lived on the charity of his friends 
until 1798, when the administration of Frederick William III, Frederick 
William II’s successor, gave Schulz a job as a factory inspector.” 

The consistory’s efforts in Schulz’s defense are surprising, consider- 
ing how they had earlier tried to remove him. Yet, they make sense, 
if we consider the oral/print division from the opposite side. Woellner 
intended the Edict on Religion to protect religious practice, but in 
this it failed completely. Too many bureaucrats resisted the measure, 
because they saw it as an infringement on their well-earned positions. 
Moreover, while the edict languished, the enlightened opposition assidu- 
ously published attacks on both it and its author.” This tactic offended 
Woellner and only exacerbated the original problem that the edict had 
been meant to solve. Both Woellner’s pique and the vehemence of the 
opposition to the edict, thus, assured the oral/print dichotomy’s demise. 
On 19 December 1788, Woellner published the Edict on Censorship, 
which allowed the state to suppress works that attacked the Edict on 
Religion. In doing so, however, Woellner attacked the print half of the 
oral/print divide, and since print had always been reserved to public 
reasoning free of state influence, the educated elite now felt (with reason) 
that the state was attacking them. 


% Leopold Volkmar, Religions-Prozess des Predigers Schulz zu Gielsdorf genannt Zopfschulz, 
eines Lichtfreundes des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts (Leipzig: 1846), 167. 

6 G. Frank, “Schulz, Johann Heinrich,” in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, ed. Rochus 
Wilhelm Liliencron, et al. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1875). 
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The shift in the public discussion further complicates our view of 
Prussia’s public. In 1782, Zedlitz and his enlightened consistory dis- 
agreed over whether Schulz should be fired. By 1792, however, the 
members stood united behind Schulz through their opposition to Woell- 
ner. What this suggests is that Prussia’s elite had begun to split over the 
print sphere’s proper boundaries, and the fact of such an internecine 
battle makes clear that no single “enlightened” position had emerged. 
In Schulz’s case, the Prussian bureaucracy executed a tactical pirouette 
in the name of saving the Enlightenment’s print freedoms. Woellner 
had clearly overplayed his hand with the promulgation of the Edict 
on Censorship. It is not, however, out of the realm of possibility that 
the consistory would have fired Schulz had the members not been 
angered by Woellner’s heavy-handed intrusion into their realm. Beneath 
this bureaucratic resistance to Woellner there remained broad agree- 
ment about the dangers that common speech presented, as everyone 
continued to assume that ordinary people should not speak without 
proper guidance. The strength of this conviction will be apparent in 
the consistory’s next volte-face, its reluctant support for action against 
the edict’s other victim, Karl Wilhelm Brumbey. 


The Enthusiast 


On 10 May 1796, just after midnight, a Prussian police officer named 
Voigt and his assistant Grothe escorted Karl Wilhelm Brumbey out of 
Berlin and into exile in Baruth, Saxony.’’ According to Police Commis- 
sioner Friedrich Philipp Eisenberg’s report, the action went so splendidly 
that local residents were left unaware.” Berlin’s break with Brumbey 
was complete. In order to prevent further trouble, however, Eisenberg 
reported that he would have Brumbey, “watched everywhere, to which 
purpose I have already informed the authorities in Baruth of what he 
is like... ”’? Brumbey has been linked with Schulz, although the situa- 
tions differed markedly. Brumbey was physically expelled from Prussia 


7! Some of the archival documents cited below were published in Aktenmäßige Dar- 
stellung der Ideen, Handlungen und endlichen Schicksale des dimittirten Predigers Brumbey und seines 
Anhangs zu Berlin: nebst einer kurzen Geschichte von der Entstehung seiner Konventikel (Amsterdam: 
Böhme, 1797). 
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without any “enlightened” resistance. The reticence to aid Brumbey 
included the print world, too, since by comparison to the print coverage 
of Schulz’s ponytail the Brumbey case was all but ignored.’* 

The subdued response is explained, in part, by each man’s posi- 
tion in the German cultural context. Johann Heinrich Schulz was on 
rationalism’s fringes, but he remained a rationalist. Brumbey, in con- 
trast, was a declared Enthusiast, which made him an obvious threat to 
the entire religious/political structure, and Commissioner Eisenberg’s 
report betrays a level of suspicion that was probably common among 
the elite.” After reporting on the deportation, he noted that Brumbey’s 
friends had held a meeting from 5 until 7 the same day (whether in 
the morning or evening is unclear) at which one speaker lamented the 
“current persecution of true-believing Christians.””° And if a religious 
group meeting without its preacher were not already a security matter, 
Eisenberg also added that this speech was given in such an enthusiastic 
tone that the “sect’s” ill intentions were obvious. 

Eisenberg’s reaction to the meeting draws attention to the differences 
between Schulz and Brumbey. In order to get exact details, Eisenberg 
had to put the group under direct police surveillance. Whereas Schulz 
had merely merited visits from Woellner’s personal agents, Brumbey 
and his colleagues were under full state scrutiny. The increase in surveil- 
lance was due, no doubt, to the state’s having grown more repressive in 
the wake of the French Revolution. Brumbey, moreover, already had a 
reputation as an Enthusiast, and given the conservatism of Frederick 
William’s regime, this could only have meant trouble.” Yet, Brumbey 


™ Among the 118 published texts that are available in Dirk Kemper’s microfilm 
collection Missbrauchte Aufklärung? eight cover Schulz’s dismissal, while not one cov- 
ers Brumbey. (One text on Brumbey was published in Amsterdam, the already cited 
Aktenmäßıge Darstellung.) A similar situation obtains for the journal literature on the edict. 
Although Schulz’s tribulations appear three times, Brumbey’s dismissal merited no 
comment. This is the case for all of Germany, and not just the increasingly conserva- 
tive Prussia. The Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen’s Index deutschsprachiger 
Zeitschriften: 1750-1815 verifies this point. It is available at www.gbv.de. The text version 
is Klaus Schmidt, ed., Index deutschsprachiger Zeitschriften: 1750-1815 (Hildesheim: Olms 
Verlag, 1996). 

5 See La Vopa, “The Philosopher and the Schwärmer” for a discussion of the 
philosophical relationship between Schwärmerei and Enthusiasmus in the German 
Enlightenment. 
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did not make any friends among the “enlightened” either. Here, we must 
return to Zedlitz’ final defense of Schulz, in which Zedlitz recognized 
that a preacher was responsible to the government for the ideas that 
he preached among the populace. Given that Brumbey had preached 
Enthusiasm, his ultimate fate was as justified from an enlightened, as 
a counter-revolutionary point of view. 

Brumbey was summarily deported, because his actions threatened 
everyone in the establishment. Unlike Schulz, he worked within Berlin’s 
environs and preached Enthusiasm. Woellner provides a good example 
of the general reaction to Brumbey. In a letter to the king, dated 
16 February 1796, he reported: 


I see Brumbey as a conceited sectarian, puffed up with spiritual pride. 
[He] wants to make inroads among the common people and set himself 
up as something special.” 


Brumbey had violated the boundary between print and orality in the 
worst way possible. Puffed up and close to the people, he threatened the 
service elite’s status, as well as the state’s security. Woellner articulated 
the dangers more clearly in a subsequent report, wherein he listed eight 
charges, which are paraphrased below:” 


1. That Brumbey is obviously proud and believes himself to be wiser 
than other people. 

2. That he has developed a following among the common folk. 

3. That he has told the people they must obey God more than man. 

4. That he listens only to the voices of his people because the voice 
of the people is the voice of God. 

5. That he does not obey the orders of the consistory. 

6. That he sings unapproved songs in his service. 

7. That in the previous month he called for a singing of the Te Deum 
Laudamus in honor of his fortieth birthday. 

8. That in his last two sermons he characterized the state as externally 
decayed. 


8 GStaPK, “I. HA Rep. 96, Nr 222D, Brumbey, Prediger in Berlin 1796-97,” 
Woellner to Frederick William II, 16 February 1796. 
9 Ibid., Woellner to Frederick William I, 22 February 1796. 
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These charges explain why Brumbey had so few allies. The fifth and 
the eighth charges alone would be sufficient to put fear in any royal ser- 
vant, enlightened or otherwise. The third and fourth charges, however, 
augured political revolution. In eighteenth-century Prussia, vox populi 
was definitely not vox dei. Thus, in almost every respect, Brumbey dis- 
solved the long-accepted social barrier between himself and his flock. 
This change no one could abide, and when Woellner called for a full 
investigation, the list of people who added their names to the report 
included Diterich, Gedike, Irwing, Friedrich Samuel Sack (August Sack’s 
son and replacement), Teller, and Johann Friedrich Zöllner, all enlight- 
ened men who had supported Schulz against Woellner.® Brumbey may 
have been a victim of state persecution, but his travails occurred under 
the benign oversight of some of Schulz’s most energetic defenders. 


Preaching and the Enlightened Public Sphere 


The cases of Schulz and Brumbey reveal how the Prussian Enlight- 
enment’s universalistic rhetoric was often in tension with the service 
elite’s practical needs. The elite wanted the freedom to debate in 
print, but they could not let their educated brethren break the social 
boundaries on which everyone’s freedom was based. Thus, each call 
for public debate necessarily assumed that the public sphere had to 
remain exclusive and separate from the oral sphere. The enlightened 
Johann Friedrich Zöllner provides an example of the ambiguity this 
situation created. An author, censor, preacher, and member of both the 
Superior Consistory and the Wednesday Society (Mittwochsgesellschafi), he 
was embedded in the enlightened establishment.’ In 1783, he joined 
a debate about whether preachers should use acting techniques at the 
pulpit with his article “Comparison of the Activities of the Preacher 
with the Activities of the Actor.”®? This text has been overlooked, but 
given Zöllner’s connections to the church, the enlightened establish- 


8° Ibid., Memorandum, 18 February 1796. 

8! In this context, Zöllner is notable for having sparked the “What is Enlightenment?” 
debate of the 1780s and 1790s. His “What is Enlightenment?” query first appeared 
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ment, and the state bureaucracy, it provides a sharp glimpse into the 
Prussian public sphere’s limits. 

Zöllner’s article appeared in the Berlinische Monatsschrift, the Prussian 
Enlightenment’s mouthpiece. In it he argued that preachers should 
borrow nothing from actors, because the stage and the pulpit were 
different kinds of places. ‘The argument worked on two levels. On the 
first, Zöllner held that the working environments were physically dif- 
ferent. Whereas the actor could roam the stage, gesticulate, and make 
faces, the preacher was literally boxed in. He wrote: 


The preacher’s actions are constrained in every way. Barely one third of 
his body is visible, and even the gestures he makes with his hands are 
constrained by the lectern and the pulpit. He cannot move a single foot 
away from his position.” 


For Zöllner, preachers were physically, socially, and religiously bound 
to a specific place, and his attempt to locate religion in this manner is 
another example of the oral/print divide at work. Consider the sec- 
ond level of his argument, at which Zöllner held that the church was 
subject to different rules, because it maintained order. Thus, he urged 
preachers not to preach on aesthetic issues: 


The preacher who is content to influence his listeners according to aes- 
thetic laws misjudges his position. It is not his duty to awaken sensual 
ideas of Truth and Beauty in them, but to enlighten their understanding, 
to convince them, and to lead them to reflect free of prejudice.™ 


Preachers were constrained because they preached the Word, not the 
aesthetic education of man. It is suggestive that these comments came 
from a practicing preacher who was also part of the enlightened elite. In 
this instance, his aversion to aestheticism was a symptom of the larger 
fear of Enthusiasm that permeated the Prussian Enlightenment. That 
Zöllner expressed these fears already in 1783 provides us with another 
context for explaining why Schulz encountered such trouble during the 
same period: a split was emerging within public debate about the role 
of Scripture in religious practice. 

Along these lines, let us consider religious practice more closely. In a 
traditional church, before delivering his sermon, the preacher ascended 
the pulpit, climbing narrow stairs up to a perch that was above the 


8 Ibid.: 171. 
8 Ibid.: 174. 
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congregation. ‘The move from the altar at the front of the church to 
the side and up was (and still is) important to Protestant ritual, because 
it marked the moment when the preacher spoke publicly to his flock. 
The speech delivered from that higher position was, therefore, both a 
religious and political moment, which was exactly why it was embedded 
so deeply in ritual. Without the guidance of traditional ceremonies and 
forms, the people’s energies could be channeled in the wrong direction. 
As a preacher in Berlin’s Marienkirche, Zöllner certainly would have 
understood the nuances of daily life in this oral public. 

Now we are in a better position to explain why Schulz’s ponytail 
had become an issue. The sermon’s trappings—wig included—kept 
order and, hence, upheld both the state and the public sphere. Other 
German writers underscored how important the preacher’s appearance 
was for maintaining social and political order. In 1790, one anonymous 
writer argued in another enlightened journal, the Journal von und für 
Deutschland (“Journal from and for Germany”), that calls to discard the 
cleric’s black robe undermined religion, since the robe and its color 
demarcated the preacher’s social position. He wrote: 


What would you put in this color’s place? No one will contradict me, when 
I insist that the preacher must always appear respectable at the pulpit 
[Lehrstuhl], and that his clothing has an influence on his respectability.®° 


The author was not against loosening some restrictions and suggested 
that preachers be allowed one daily stroll without their clerical garb.®” 
This is a revealing restriction, in so far as it shows how the preacher set 
daily life’s boundaries, which was why changing his appearance in any 
way—above all, when he appeared in “public”—threatened the church’s 
political and religious missions. In a subsequent issue of the Journal von 
und für Deutschland, the same author explicitly noted the political stakes 
involved, arguing that clerical garb must be unchanging, since: 


The masses, be they respectable or poor rabble [Pébel], are too accus- 
tomed to the sensual, and cling too much to their prejudices; [they] 


8 “Ueber Prediger-Kleidung,” Journal von und für Deutschland 7, no. 10 (1790). Leopold 
Friedrich von Göckingk, a member of the enlightened Mittwochsgesellschaft, published 
this journal. 

3 Ibid.: 322. 

87 Thid.: 323. 
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would make it a criminal act for the preacher to abolish the robe and 
collar on his own.°® 


The cleric’s garb was an inherently political issue, and along these lines, 
we should note the author’s hint that changes in attire could incite trou- 
ble from below. If we recall how one member of the Superior Consistory 
originally demanded to know whether Schulz’s villagers were offended 
by their preacher’s ponytail, it is clear that the consistory’s initial fears 
about Schulz were part of a broader trend among the elite. 

The debate about preachers’ clothing highlights the complicated 
interaction between religion, publicness, and the state in eighteenth- 
century Germany. The preacher’s constraints (physical and sartorial) 
were a firewall between the people and Enthusiasm. Consider the 
distinction another anonymous author drew in 1790 between orators 
and preachers. He wrote of orators: 


I am stirred, shocked, appalled. The expression of the passions carries me 
away mechanically. But it was only intoxication, a dream. It disappears as 
soon as I cool off, and maybe I am ashamed that I allowed myself to be 
carried away blindly. In short, I was agreeably amused, but not instructed, 
nor edified; if such occurred at all, it was obviously by accident.®* 


This writer suggests why the distance between preacher and congrega- 
tion was a precondition for Prussia’s public. If preachers calmed people 
and taught them their place in the world, then using acting methods, 
sporting ponytails, wearing green robes, and, above all, advocating 
Enthusiasm interfered in that sacred public mission. It become official 
after the battles of Jena and Auerstadt in 1806, but already in 1790 
the Prussian subject’s first duty was to remain calm. 


Conclusion 


In 1784, Immanuel Kant offered his famous definition of enlighten- 
ment, which he put as, “Sapere Aude! (Have the courage to use your 
own understanding!) is, thus, the motto of the Enlightenment.” ” These 


38 “Nachtrag zur Abhandlung von der Predigerkleidung im XI. Stück dieses Jahr- 
gangs,” Journal von und für Deutschland 7, no. 12 (1790): 556. 

® “Ist es wahr, dass der Redner auf der Bühne stärker rührt, als der Redner auf 
der Kanzel?,” Magazin der Sächsischen Geschichte 1790, no. 7 (1790): 613. 

% Kant, “Was ist Aufklarung?,” 481. 
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words have been celebrated ever since as the Enlightenment’s battle cry. 
As many have noted, however, Sapere Aude is based on a unique inver- 
sion of public and private.”' Kant’s public sphere (Öffentlichkeit) was a 
print realm in which the Gelehrten made public use of their reason. ‘The 
private realm, in contrast, was constituted by state service. Kant forbad 
state servants (who often also considered themselves to be Gelehrten) to 
reason publicly as state servants, since others would be left with no choice 
but to see their published arguments as official commands. Hence, state 
power necessarily polluted public discourse. In order to be fair, however, 
Kant did grant that state servants had the freedom to reason as scholars 
before an educated reading public. In this instance, the public sphere 
became a moral realm of equals in which arguments could be accepted 
on their merits and not on the positions of their proponents. 

Reading Kant’s text as the Enlightenment’s distilled essence is com- 
mon, but has skewed our perspective.” Although his philosophy is justly 
celebrated for its commitment to intellectual freedom, Kant’s practi- 
cal public was narrow in its application. Consider how he limited the 
participants to a specific subset of the population: 


Under public use of one’s reason I understand that which someone renders 
as an educated person [Gelehter| before the entire reading public.” 


A legacy of his Lutheranism and state service, Kant’s approach is predi- 
cated on the same oral/print division that we have traced throughout 
this chapter. In Prussia, there was no place for spoken critiques of reli- 
gion or state before uneducated audiences, and Kant’s text underscores 
just how essential print elitism was to Prussia’s public. To the elite, 
the print sphere was politically innocuous because the learned alone 
traversed it. The oral public sphere was dangerous, however, because it 
included common people. Here Enthusiasm lurked, and only a stable 
religious authority could keep the vagaries of print debate out of the 
certainties that common orality required. 

Far from signaling the enlightened public sphere’s promise, Kant’s 
work highlights the tensions that would ultimately destroy it. During 
the 1780s, maintaining the oral/print balance became increasingly 


>! See, for example, Nisbet, “‘Was ist Aufklarung?’.” 

9 Habermas, Structural Transformation is a classic example of too strong a reliance 
on Kant’s vision of enlightenment. 

» Kant, “Was ist Aufklärung?,” 485. 
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difficult. In 1781, for example, the Superior Consistory imposed new, 
more “enlightened” songbooks on Prussia’s churches. Prussia’s congrega- 
tions opposed this diktat so vehemently that Frederick II’s government 
ordered a return to the old songbooks, just to keep the peace.” No 
one among the elite ever forgot this crisis, as the anonymous author’s 
concerns published in the Journal von und für Deutschland attest.” The 
constant pressure to protect the oral/print divide also manifested itself 
on the print side. The Spinozastreit of 1786, which was initially a debate 
between Moses Mendelssohn and Friedrich Jacobi over whether Less- 
ing had been an orthodox Christian, became such a public row—with 
Mendelssohn’s supporters even claiming that Jacobi had driven Men- 
delssohn to his death—that Prussia’s enlightened elite called for calm, 
lest the state be forced to intervene. As Kant put it in his “What is 
Orientation in Thinking?” (1786): 


At this point, the authorities intervene to ensure that civil affairs are 
not themselves plunged into complete disorder; and...may even abolish 
the freedom of thought altogether and make thought itself, like other 
professions, subject to the laws of the land. Hence freedom of thought, 
if it tries to act independently even of the laws of reason, eventually 
destroys itself.%° 


That the Sage of Königsberg felt the need to issue a reminder to his 
equals in the public sphere of what was truly at stake highlights the 
gravity of the issues that were involved. 

Wilhelm Abraham Teller provides another example of an elder 
statesman calling for order within the print world. In his published 
response to Edict on Religion, he spent as much energy admonishing 
critics of the edict for using an inappropriate tone, as he did criticizing 
the edict. He wrote: 


% Christina Rathgeber, “The Reception of Brandenburg-Prussia’s New Lutheran 
Hymnal of 1781,” Historical Journal 36, no. 1 (1993). 

3 On this issue, see Anthony J. La Vopa, “The Politics of Enlightenment: Friedrich 
Gedike and German Professional Ideology,” The Journal of Modern History 62, no. 1 
1990). 
l * ee Kant, “Was heißt: sich im Denken orientiren?,” Berlinische Monatsschrift 
(1786). The article is reprinted in English in Hans Reiss, ed., Kant’s Political Writings 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991). The quote can be found on pp. 
248-249, 
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it is not as if men are discussing together a great, important issue sacred 
to Truth and Conscience, but as if bad-mannered boys are quarreling 
about who won and who lost a game.” 


Teller and Kant highlight the yearning for stability that characterized 
much of enlightened print debate in Prussia. Nonetheless, both also 
augur the collapse of Prussia’s enlightened public sphere. ‘Teller’s plain- 
tive call for civility was a sign that the oral/print division’s time had 
passed, and as Schulz and Brumbey’s stories attest, problems within 
the oral public sphere had dissolved the oral/print division well before 
the Edict on Religion announced a new conservatism. In 1794, when the 
Prussian state exacted from Kant the promise not to write on religious 
matters again, or face prosecution under the Edict on Censorship, it 
was not an example of the state fearing print subversion, but religious 
anarchy.” With the boundary between the oral and print spheres having 
dissolved during the previous decade, free thought on religious mat- 
ters had become politically dangerous. Frederick William II’s regime 
was conservative on questions of public debate, and certainly by the 
previous regime’s standards, but its attacks on the freedom of press 
did not, as has been argued, end the Enlightenment in Prussia.” That 
feat had long since been accomplished through the corrosive power of 
the spoken word. 


” Teller, Wohlgemeinte Erinnerungen, 3. 

°° On Kant’s problems with the Prussian censor, see Beck, Early German Philosophy, 
434-35, Dilthey, “Kants Streit.” 

” Lestition, “Kant.” 
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THE ENLIGHTENMENT ON TRIAL 


The previous chapter used the fates of Johann Heinrich Schulz and 
Friedrich Wilhelm Brumbey to establish how deeply committed the 
enlightened bureaucratic elite were to the maintenance of social con- 
trol among the lower orders. The origin of the desire to discipline and 
control was the bureaucratic elite’s access to state power. Being a respon- 
sible member of both the bureaucracy and the cultural elite motivated 
people such as Anton Friedrich Büsching, the enlightened geographer 
and theologian, to associate domestic tranquility with the progress of 
enlightenment in Prussia. In absolute terms, of course, recognizing the 
Prussian cultural elite’s political conservatism is not particularly new. 
Doing so in the context of the debate about the Edict on Religion, 
however, opens the door to an alternate reading of the significance of 
the public sphere for the history of early-modern Europe. As we have 
noted previously, the public sphere is usually seen as a liberating force 
in history. This chapter takes a different view and reveals how publicity 
could also be a disciplinary force. 

The critical response in print to the Edict on Religion’s promulga- 
tion on 9 July 1788 incorporated two themes.' First, it was argued by 
the critics that the Enlightenment (Aufklärung) needed a public sphere 
to emancipate humanity. Second, it was added that putting limits on 
public discussion was by definition counter-enlightened. In this context, 
as was suggested in the previous chapter, fears of a government crack- 
down seemed to have been confirmed when, several months later, the 
Prussian state promulgated the Edict on Censorship, which tightened 
controls on print communication. Now, the enlightened public sphere 
itself was under siege, and the sense of an Enlightenment beleaguered 
gained currency in the late eighteenth century, in spite of the public 
sphere always having been rife with controls on both print and oral 
communication. 


' A collection of the texts is available in Kemper, ed., Missbrauchte Aufklärung? 
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One can certainly understand the people who had worked hard to 
cultivate enlightened debate in Prussia being discouraged by the devel- 
opments of 1788 and after. Less defensible, however, is the uncritical 
manner in which modern scholars have transformed such feelings into 
an over-arching interpretation. Most of the contemporary literature on 
the German Enlightenment consistently implicates Woellner and his 
circle in counter-enlightened escapades and exonerates his opponents 
as friends of freedom.’ Let us consider a modern work on the Edict on 
Religion that we discussed in the introduction, Christine Stange-Fayos’ 
Enlightenment and Obscurantism in Prussia.’ Stange-Fayos bases her analysis 
on a rigid enlightenment/counter-enlightenment dichotomy: opponents 
of the edict were enlightened, supporters were obscurantists. As the 
previous chapter made clear, however, her approach cannot explain 
why people who opposed the edict also saw fit to persecute Schulz and 
Brumbey. Clearly, discipline’s role within Prussia’s enlightened public 
sphere needs further analysis. 

With the lines drawn so clearly in the historiography, it may also 
come as a surprise to the reader that over half of the contemporary 
texts published on the edict actually supported it, including one by the 
enlightened theologian Johann Salomo Semler.’ Support for the edict 
was broad, as Gelehrten from a variety of disciplines, including law, his- 
tory, and theology argued coherently in its favor. That someone like 


2 The standard work on the Edict on Religion is Schwartz, Der erste Kulturkampf 
Schwartz’s text 1s sharply critical and takes its approach from Philippson, Geschichte 
des preussischen Staatswesens, which based its views on the eighteenth-century pamphlet 
literature. See also Thomas Theisinger, Die Irrlehrefrage im Wöllnerschen Religionsedikt und 
im System des allgemeinen Landrechts für die preussischen Staaten aus dem Jahre 1794: eine rechts- 
geschichtlich-rechtsdogmatische Untersuchung (Munich: Dissertationsdruck-Schön, 1975). 

3 Stange-Fayos, Lumières et Obscurantisme. 

* For a breakdown, see Michael J. Sauter, “Visions of the Enlightenment: the Edict 
on Religion of 1788 and Political Reaction in Prussia” (Dissertation, University of 
California, Los Angeles, 2002), 199. Semler’s contributions: Johann Salomo Semler, 
D. Joh. Salom. Semlers Anmerkungen zu dem Schreiben an Se. Excell. von Woellner in Herrn D. 
Erhards Amalthea, erstem Stiick, num. V (Halle: Johann Jacob Gebauer, 1788), ; 
D. Joh. Salom. Semlers Vertheidigung des Königl. Edikts vom Iten Ful. 1788. wider die freimiithigen 
Betrachtungen eines Ungenannten (Halle: Johann Gottfried Heller, 1788). 

° On Semler, see Gottfried Hornig, “Die Freiheit der christlichen Privatreligion. 
Semlers Begründung des religiösen Individualismus in der protestantischen Aufklärungs- 
theologie,” Neue Zeitschrift für systematische Theologie und Religionsphilosophie 21, no. 2 (1979), 
, Johann Salomo Semler: Studien zu Leben und Werk des Hallenser Aufklärungstheologen 
(Tübingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1996). For texts that supported the edict, see Lorenz 
Philipp Gottfried Happach, Ueber das Preussische Religionsedikt vom Iten Julius 1788 und 
die Freymüthige Betrachtungen darüber philosophisch (Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 
1789), Michael Weber, Was hat man von dem Edicte des Königs in Preussen die Religionsverfassung 
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Semler, whose voluminous works had enshrined the freedom to research 
and publish on religious matters, openly supported state interference in 
religious practice suggests that the issue was more complex than scholars 
have assumed. Along these lines, it is useful to recall the behavior of 
Anton Friedrich Büsching, enlightened theologian, pioneering geog- 
rapher, and member of the Superior Consistory (Oberkonsistorium).° As 
the last chapter detailed, the enlightened Büsching tried repeatedly to 
have the rural preacher Johann Heinrich Schulz dismissed from his 
preaching positions for his publication of heterodox religious works. 
Büsching failed in the endeavor but, in 1792, the Edict on Religion and 
Woellner finished the job, and it is thanks largely to Woellner that Schulz 
is remembered as a victim of state oppression.’ Hardly anyone recalls 
that an enlightened bureaucrat had been among the oppressors. 

That Büsching and Woellner pursued the same person calls into 
question accepted readings of not only the Edict on Religion but also 
the enlightened public sphere. After all, how could men from opposite 
sides of the Enlightenment/Counter-Enlightenment divide have had 
a common enemy? The answer lies in the structure of eighteenth- 
century Prussia’s public. In Prussia the service elite (Staatsdiener)—a 
group that included both Woellner and Büsching—cultivated a space 
that excluded people who threatened the elite, a category that included 
the less educated and, as we will see, those among the educated who 
had not learned how to behave in public. Two factors undergirded this 
arrangement. First, the elite shared a common educational experience 
that differentiated them from the rest of their compatriots.’ Second, 
having access to state power gave each member something to lose, in 
the event that public debate roiled the masses. 

The world in which the service elite worked cannot be understood 
without reference to the deeper structures of Prussian history. Eigh- 
teenth-century Prussia’s economy and society were highly stratified 


in den Preussichen Staaten betreffend zu halten? (Wittenberg: Friedrich Gottlob Kühne, 1788), 
Jakob Friedrich Rönnberg, Ueber Symbolische Bücher im Bezug aufs Staatsrecht (Rostock and 
Leipzig: Johann Benjamin Georg Fleischer, 1789). 

€ On Büsching in general, see Hoffmann, Anton Friedrich Büsching. 

7 On Vaffaire Schulz, see Schwartz, “Die beiden Opfer,” Scheweleit, “Johann Heinrich 
Schulz,” Tradt, Der Religionsprozess. 

8 The argument in this chapter has been heavily influenced by the analysis in 
Brunschwig, Enlightenment and Romanticism. 
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as a result of the kingdom’s overwhelming reliance on agriculture.’ 
The Prussian economy did grow in the eighteenth-century, through 
increased participation in the merchant trade, particularly in the Bal- 
tic, and its capital city showed signs of the growth in manufacturing 
that became so prominent in the nineteenth century.” Nevertheless, 
agriculture remained the kingdom’s mainstay throughout the period, 
and, as we saw in Chapter 1, this situation had a significant effect on 
Woellner’s understanding of enlightenment. In this context, and regard- 
less of Prussia’s very real educational revolution, relatively few people 
had access to either education or the civilizing charms of city life." 
Moreover, we must also take what we will call the politics of limited 
mobility into account, because those who lacked an academic degree 
or polished, urbane manners often lived in distant, inaccessible parts. 
(Even today, Gross-Rietz, the village outside of Beeskow that was once 
owned by Woellner, is well off the beaten path and enjoys only limited 
bus service.)'” This situation fostered the sense among urban elites, 
above all those in Berlin, that the people needed guidance. Given the 
elite’s access to state power, it is understandable, therefore, that limits 
on debate became basic to the Prussian public sphere.’ 

Prussia’s social and economic foundations cast new light on the 
literature that sees eighteenth-century publicness as a universal and 
emancipatory phenomenon." In contrast to what historians have argued 
with respect to France, the Prussian public sphere was not emancipatory 


> On the Prussian economy in the eighteenth century, Ingrid Mittenzwei and Erika 
Herzfeld, Brandenburg Preussen, 1648-1789: Das Zeitalter des Absolutismus in Text und Bild 
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Propyläen Verlag, 1966), 51-53. On the large gap between town and country—an issue 
that will be important below—see, Hans Ulrich Wehler, Deutsche Gesellschaftsgeschichte, 
4 vols., vol. 1 (Munich: C.H. Beck, 1987), 140-202. 

10 On Baltic trade, see Edmund Cieślak, “Aspects of Baltic Sea-borne Trade in the 
Eighteenth Century: the Trade Relations between Sweden, Poland, Russia and Prus- 
sia,” The Journal of European Economic History 12, no. 2 (1983). 

!! On education, Melton, Absolutism. 

12 One can get a sense for the isolation of this part of Prussia from big city life by 
reading Theodor Fontane, Wanderungen durch die Mark Brandenburg, 9th and 10th ed., 4 
vols., vol. 4 (Stuttgart and Berlin: J.G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung, 1910). 
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Press, 1982), Marc Raeff, The Well-Ordered Police State: Social and Institutional Change through 
Law in the Germanies and Russia, 1600-1800 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1983). 

14 For France, see Baker, Inventing the French Revolution, Jacob, Living the Enlightenment, 
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in any politically revolutionary sense. Building on the insights presented 
in Chapter 2, this chapter uses two court cases that emerged from the 
Edict on Religion’s enforcement to confirm the idea that revolution was 
never part of the public’s mission. The first case, the state prosecution 
of a writer named Johann Heinrich Würzer, reveals how the service 
elite excluded politically unreliable elements from the public through 
expressly legal means. The second, a civil action against a Prussian 
censor named Johann Friedrich Zöllner, shows how this strategy of 
exclusion could be inverted, that is, how the public sphere served as a 
means not only to discipline fellow (and equally elite) bureaucrats but 
also to exclude sovereign power from public debates. As we will see, 
most members of the elite agreed that the public sphere could not 
complete its enlightened civilizing mission were it to become entangled 
in questions of sovereignty. In this sense, the Prussian public sphere had 
to be suffused with social discipline, so that publicity could serve the 
state that had made publicity possible. For that reason, elite discipline 
became coterminous with the enlightened public sphere. 

The legal cases against Würzer and Zöllner are a useful counterpoint 
to a literature that has often investigated publicity through the analysis 
of canonical texts.'° In contrast, the court documents analyzed below 
highlight a world of practice that existed outside canonical debates 
even as it permeated them. Works by luminaries such as Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, Immanuel Kant, Moses Mendelssohn and others are 
discussed below, but only as mediated through the intrigues of actors 
within Prussia’s legal environment. The point here is three-fold: first, 
to show that if properly contextualized, the rhetorical posturing in 
the various legal texts unveils a realm of debate and maneuvering 
that cannot be understood through current approaches to the public 
sphere; second, that both the legal texts and the world they reveal can 
be placed in a fruitful dialogue with familiar texts in a way that illu- 
minates the tensions produced by the process of the Enlightenment in 
Germany’s Protestant states. Finally, it is hoped that this strategy will 
open new vistas on the nature and origins of political culture in late 


'S Laursen, “Kantian Politics 3: the Subversive Kant,” Benjamin W. Redekop, 
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eighteenth-century Germany.'° Germany’s Protestant states produced a 
fascinating and complex world of philosophical debate, but their public 
arguments and disagreements cannot be understood without reference 
to the practical world of governance that provided so many Aufklärer 
with their daily bread. 


Court Discipline 


On 13 November 1788, six months after his arrival in Berlin, police 
arrested Johann Heinrich Würzer for criticizing the Edict on Religion 
in his Comments on the Prussian Edict on Religion of 9. fub, along with a 
Supplement on Freedom of the Press.'’ After an investigation and trial, the 
Kammergericht sentenced Würzer to six weeks in jail plus court costs. 
This silencing of a voice raised in defense of liberty seems to confirm 
Lessing’s oft-quoted dictum that Prussia was the most slavish country in 
Europe. One anonymous commentator’s judgment justifies, however, a 
reconsideration of Lessing’s judgment. In 1789, this author wrote: 


Everybody agrees on two points: First, they wish the steps the govern- 
ment took against the author of “Remarks on the Edict on Religion” had 
never happened. Second, at the same time they see the sentence [that] 
the Kammergericht handed down as a masterpicce...'® 


How could a guilty verdict be judged a masterpiece? In order to answer 
this question, we must reconstruct the context in which the term mas- 
terpiece was appropriate. 

Würzer had arrived in Berlin on 10 May 1788, after completing his 
studies at the enlightened university in Göttingen. Two months later, the 
conservative Prussian Minister Johann Christoph Woellner promulgated 
the Edict on Religion, which forbad sermons that undermined popu- 
lar belief in the Holy Trinity and the truth of the Bible. The literary 
skirmishing began immediately, and Würzer joined the fray with his 


'© For other attempts at reinterpretation, see the essays in Hellmuth, The Transforma- 
tion of Political Culture. 
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Comments. Although Prussian authorities denied him the imprimatur, he 
found a publisher in the Saxon publishing center of Leipzig, where the 
censor demanded only minor changes. At this point, Würzer’s activities 
were no different from any other young writer starting a career. The 
publisher gave Würzer an honorarium of fifty Talers and twenty-one 
copies of the book. Had nothing more happened, he would have been 
only one among approximately one hundred writers who published on 
the edict. Würzer distinguished himself, however, by mailing a copy of 
the text to Frederick William II, a gesture that the monarch (and as it 
turned out the enlightened elite) did not appreciate. In a letter to the 
Johann von Carmer, president of the Aammergericht, Frederick Wiliam 
wrote: 


The shameless author goes so far in his frenzy as to dedicate the book 
to me publicly in print, and to mail it to me. I must emphatically make 
an example of him.” 


Frederick William ordered an official investigation, and after looking 
first in Leipzig, his agents found the offender living in Berlin and placed 
him under arrest. 

The investigation was thorough. Agents inventoried Würzer’s apart- 
ment and interviewed everyone with whom he had spoken in the previ- 
ous months. Among the deposed were Jacques Wirth, the defendant’s 
landlord, J.H.W. Würzer, the defendant’s uncle, Ernst Wilhelm Würzer, 
the defendant’s cousin, and Johann Erich Biester and Marcus Herz, the 
Berlin literati. In the end, the government filed the following charges: 
1) attacking the king (lese majesté), 2) damaging the state’s security, and 
3) insulting the king’s ministers. For his part, Würzer cooperated with 
the authorities. In a series of affidavits, he admitted to having written 
the book in question and to having mailed it to the King.” He denied, 
however, the substance of the government’s charges and claimed only 
that his accusers were misreading his work. Here, Würzer used a 
standard rhetorical tool that both permitted and moderated debate 
among people of equal or unequal social status. In eighteenth-century 
Germany personal honor was always at stake in public debate, and it 


19 GStAPK, “I. HA Rep. 96, Nr 222B, Eigenhandiger Schriften Woellners in Geist- 
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was, therefore, unacceptable to call out another writer by ascribing error 
directly to him. Instead, one spoke of misunderstandings and misread- 
ings, or made clear that one was evaluating only the reasons (Gründe) 
that an author gave for taking a particular position and not the author’s 
personal moral worth. Würzer’s use of this tactic elucidates a basic 
aspect of Prussian publicity that the previous chapter also addressed: 
all statements were judged with respect to the status of both the writer 
and the reader or, as need arose, of the speaker and the listener.” Put 
another way, social anxieties permeated publicity, and if we take these 
as our starting point, we will uncover not only the Prussian public 
sphere’s use of discipline but also a realm of politics that the scholars 
interested in canonical texts have overlooked. 

Many among the elite disapproved of Würzer publicly addressing the 
king. In this case the disapproval had historical roots, as the behavior 
of Prussia’s kings had long cemented the notion that the sovereign 
and the public should not mix. Frederick William I (1713-1740) had 
little respect for scholars, and his son Frederick II (1740-1786), for all 
his interest in the Enlightenment, preferred to speak French and lived 
in Potsdam, which left Berlin’s intellectual scene to burghers such as 
Friedrich Nicolai and Moses Mendelssohn. When Frederick William II 
(1786-1797) came to the throne, it was against the backdrop of royal 
indifference if not outright hostility to the German intellectual world. As 
a result, there was no tradition of debating (or criticizing) the sovereign, 
particularly in the manner of French “Grub-Street” writers, and one 
result was that the public became a limited space.” Part of the reason 
for this was the fear of state intervention, which led German intellectu- 
als to oppose scurrilous writings (Pasquillen) as needlessly provocative.** 
Equally important, however, was the perceived social distance from the 


?! On the origins of the polite language of academic dispute, see Martin Gierl, 
Pietismus und Aufklärung: theologische Polemik und die Kommuntkationsreform der Wissenschaft 
am Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1997). See also 
Karl Wegert, “Contention with Civility: the State and Social Control in the German 
Southwest, 1760-1850,” The Historical Journal 34 (1991). 

22 On France, Robert Darnton, The Literary Underground of the Old Regime (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1982), , The Corpus of Clandestine Literature in 
France, 1769-1789 (New York: W.W. Norton 1995). 

°° See, for example, “Gutgemeinte Erinnerungen an die Schriftsteller des Tages 
in unsern Staaten,” Berlinische Monatsschrift (1798), Wilhelm Abraham Teller, Wohlge- 
meinte Erinnerungen an ausgemachte aber doch leicht zu vergessende Wahrheiten, auf Veranlassung 
des Kömgl. Edicts die Rehgionsverfassung in den Preußischen Staaten betreffend (Berlin: August 
Mylius, 1788). 
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masses, a distinction that was institutionalized in the pedagogic move- 
ment known as Volksaufkldrung.** Here, the Aufklärer justified his (always) 
oversight by characterizing the people as superstitious, uneducated, and 
in need of supervision.” The flip side of this arrangement was that 
since the average peasant did not read enlightened journals, members 
of the elite were free to debate general issues in print. 

Prussia’s broader historical situation offers additional perspective 
on the tensions that lay behind the conviction of Würzer. The noted 
enlightened jurist Johann von Carmer wrote the decision and his 
finding of guilt against Würzer, “for comments against the Edict on 
Religion...made in a disrespectful and derisive tone” is a complicated, 
Janus-faced maneuver in which acquittal and conviction flow through 
the text simultaneously.” On the one hand, by convicting Würzer of 
a lesser crime, one with which he had not even been charged, Carmer 
acquitted him of the more serious charges of attacking the king, damag- 
ing the state’s security, and insulting the king’s ministers. On the other 
hand, by redefining the nature of the offense Carmer also smuggled a 
new accuser into the case, the enlightened service elite. 

Carmer’s personal background also provides additional perspective on 
this subtext.” A noble by birth, he had studied law at Jena and Halle 
between 1739 and 1743, before pursuing a career in state service that 
extended through the reigns of three Prussian kings. Initially, Garmer 
distinguished himself while on assignment in the Prussian provincial 
capital of Breslau, where he came to the attention of the legal reformer 
Samuel Cocceji, who became his patron. Carmer, in turn, was also a 
friend and patron to two other legal reformers, Karl Gottlieb Svarez 
and Ernst Ferdinand Klein, with whom he collaborated for years on 


** See the introductory essay to Boning and Siegert, Volksaufklärung. See also Mary 
Lindemann, “ Aufklärung’ and the Health of the People; “Volksschriften’ and Medical 
Advice in Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel, 1756-1803,” in Das Volk als Objekt obrigkeitlichen 
Handelns, ed. Rudolf Vierhaus (Tübingen: Niemeyer Verlag, 1992). 

3 See, for example, R.Z. Becker, “Versuch über die Aufklärung des Landmannes,” 
Der Teutsche Merkur, no. 3 (1785), in which the author argues that Volksaufklärung was 
possible only under striet conditions. 

2 The text is available in Vollständige Sammlung aller bisher ergangenen Entscheidungen der 
Königl. Preussischen Gesetz Commission (Berlin: Matzdorff, 1794), 134-58, Vollständige Samm- 
lung aller bisher ergangenen Entscheidungen der Konigl. Preussischen Gesetz Commission (Berlin: 
Matzdorff, 1795), 60-81. 

27 On Carmer, see Johnson, Frederick the Great, 259-60, Felix Eberty, “Carmer, Johann 
Heinrich Casimir Graf von,” in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, ed. Rochus Wilhelm Lil- 
iencron, et al. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1875-1912). 
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Prussia’s new legal code, the Allgemeine Landrecht, going so far as to share 
a house with them in order to facilitate the work.” If Garmer’s decision 
straddled uneasily the contrary forces in Prussian public life, his own 
background encompassed the same tensions. 

The tense world to which Carmer draws our attention served, in turn, 
as the terra firma for a particular kind of public politics. Put most simply, 
Carmer used his position to justify order within the public sphere and 
did so by manipulating historical symbols that most members of the 
public easily recognized. His decision on Würzer was, therefore, a form 
of political negotiation, and in order to understand Carmer’s moves 
within that negotiation, we need, first, to recognize that eighteenth-cen- 
tury Prussia’s political idiom was rooted in conscience.” Whereas, we 
think in terms of an abstract individual with extensive rights, in Prus- 
sia the individual’s rights began with, and did not extend beyond, the 
bounds of conscience.” The distinction is significant. Born in German 
Protestant denigration of the Papacy and the Inquisition, this vision 
of conscience held that everyone had the right to believe differently 
about religious issues, no matter what the state said. ‘The corollary was, 
however, that the dissenting subject had to tolerate state interference 
in the religious realm when maintenance of public order required it. 
As Immanuel Kant argued, “in some matters of a general interest is a 
certain mechanism necessary through which members of the general 
public are obliged to comport themselves in a passive manner. . .. here 
it is surely not permitted to argue; but one must obey.”?! 


8 On the Allgemeine Landrecht, see Reinhart Koselleck, Preussen zwischen Reform und 
Revolution. Allgemeines Landrecht, Verwaltung und soziale Bewegung von 1791-1848 (Stuttgart: 
Klett, 1967), Hermann Conrad, Die geistigen Grundlagen des Allgemeinen Landrechts fiir die 
preussischen Staaten von 1794, Arbeitsgemeinschaft für Forschung des Landes Nordrhein- 
Westfalen (Köln and Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1958). 

” Contrary to Reinhart Koselleck’s general position in Critique and Crisis, Carmer’s 
decision shows that conscience did not separate from the law in the eighteenth century, 
but remained vital to legal practice. See Koselleck, Critique and Crisis. On the larger 
problem of secularization that arises from this issue, see Jonathan Sheehan, “Enlighten- 
ment, Religion, and the Enigma of Secularization: A Review Essay,” American Historical 
Review 108, no. 4 (2003). 

3° On conscience in German history, see Heinz D. Kittsteiner, Gewissen und Geschichte: 
Studien zur Entstehung des moralischen Bewusstseins (Heidelberg: Manutius, 1990), A 
Die Entstehung des Modernen Gewissens (Frankfurt am Main and Leipzig: Insel Verlag, 
1992), Ernst Walter Zeeden, The Legacy of Luther: Martin Luther and the Reformation in the 
Estimation of the German Lutherans from Luther’s Death to the Beginning of the Age of Goethe, 
trans. Ruth Mary Bethell (London: Hollis & Carter, 1954), 118-29. 

3! Kant, “Was ist Aufklarung?,” 492. 
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As the previous chapter already noted, the need to balance freedom 
with public order was enshrined in a system of religious education and 
control. Prussia had a network of consistories that oversaw all preachers, 
both rural and urban. Preachers were particularly important, because 
in addition to teaching the Word, their direct contact with their con- 
gregations made them the first defense against bad behavior, chiefly in 
rural areas. Preachers were subject to this system of politico-religious 
control, in so far as they were expected to teach only approved doc- 
trines. (Ihey did, however, have some freedom to publish the fruits of 
their own research in elite journals.) ‘Thus, although all people had the 
right to determine what they chose to believe—preachers included— no 
one had the right to contest the established teachings in public, for fear 
that such speculations might have sparked sectarian violence. Religious 
discussion was, therefore, deeply political, and whatever the reservations 
Prussian intellectuals harbored toward the Edict on Religion, the desire 
to limit the damage that untutored speech could do was as apparent in 
the edict as it was in enlightened bureaucratic practice.” 

The mixture of freedom with oversight does not appear terribly 
modern, but it had the virtue of historical legitimacy. A central lesson 
that many eighteenth-century Protestants took from the Reformation 
was that constraint in matters of conscience created political unrest. As 
the eighteenth-century theologian Johann Georg Walch wrote: 


The constraint of conscience is here so great that as history shows, and 
particularly the wars of religion, it can give rise to the greatest confusion 
and disorder in civic society.” 


The memory of Germany’s confessional wars perdured and, as a result, 
many among the educated elite believed domestic tranquility was guar- 
anteed by maintaining a place within the individual for contrary opinions. 
Moreover, with political rights beginning in conscience, the progress of 
freedom was defined through the withdrawal of the state from areas 
that had been disciplined successfully, beginning as Immanuel Kant 
argued with religion.** People who had learned to think freely without 
fomenting rebellions could be left alone, or as Wilhelm Humboldt wrote 
in his unpublished essay on the Edict on Religion: 


” Otto Hintze, the great Prussian historian, called the Edict on Religion a Toleran- 
zedikt, because it enshrined religious toleration in law. Hintze, Die Hohenzollern, 411. 

33 Quoted in Zeeden, The Legacy of Luther, 117. 

3t Kant, “Was ist Aufklärung?,” 491. See also, La Vopa, Fichte, 87. 
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Everything depends not only on the diversity of the character, but also 
on the diversity of the soul’s moods in the different stages of life. One 
should not judge an action before one has examined exactly the physical, 
intellectual, and moral capacities of the actor.... [T]his measure is only 
important where it applies to the regulation of inner moral worth, not 
where one considers completely different, external ends...” 


Humboldt throws into relief the relationship between social exclusion 
and intellectual achievement that became fundamental to the late 
Enlightenment in Prussia specifically and the German Protestant states 
more generally. If intellectual achievement justified greater freedom in 
public discussion, it also demanded social and political disciplining of 
one’s inferiors. The problem was to determine who had the right not 
to be considered an inferior. 

Carmer’s decision mediated the tension between the Enlightenment’s 
long-term goal of greater freedom and the short-term need for social 
discipline.*° In this context Würzer could be—perhaps, even had to be— 
both convicted and acquitted. Let us consider how Carmer achieved 
these seemingly contradictory ends. He began by exonerating Würzer 
against the first two of the state’s charges, lèse majesté and damaging 
the state’s security, and used the purity of the accused’s intentions as 
exculpatory evidence: 


Anyway, the accused insists that eagerness for humanity’s benefit in gen- 
eral and especially in the Prussian states drove him not only to write this 
pamphlet, but also to dedicate it and send it to the lawgiver.?’ 


The conscience-laden language served as rhetorical insulation: if 
Würzer’s reform program were intentionally abstract and general, 
then the sovereign could not actually have been attacked. Of course, 
the rub was that Würzer had insulted the power center by deigning 
to speak to the king directly, and since the public sphere needed to 
maintain its access to the king, careful adjudication was needed here. 
Continuing his defense of Würzer, Carmer noted expressly that the 
book had exhorted Prussian subjects to obey rightful authority. (Had 
Würzer called for the King’s downfall, the case would have ended 
much differently.) Carmer also added that in mailing the text to the 


3 Humboldt, “Uber Religion,” 16. 
3 This tradition was monarchist. Melton, “From Enlightenment to Revolution.” 
° Vollständige Sammlung (1794), 138. 
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king Würzer had treated the sovereign with the respect that was due 
to a scholar (Gelehrter). He concluded: 


In fact, one must assume that it was not his intention to tread too closely 
to the King’s honor, since he believed it was possible for the King to 
err in the educated controversy over the symbolic books’ value without 
damage to his royal virtues.’® 


This moment is, perhaps, the most significant in the text, for in it 
Carmer’s defense of Würzer became coterminous with a defense of a 
carefully circumscribed public sphere. For Carmer, to believe that the 
king could err in an educated controversy was not an attack on the 
king’s sovereign honor, but was an attempt to engage him as a Gelehrter. 
That Würzer had misjudged this particular king did not need to be 
underscored. More important was Carmer’s broader point: the sover- 
elgn as sovereign had no place in the public sphere, because state power 
invariably polluted the public, which many Germans conceived of as 
a pure moral realm.” In this sense, the Reformation’s construction of 
conscience reverberated through eighteenth-century Prussia, in so far 
as the public sphere guaranteed freedom of discussion for the elite, 
but within limits. 

Given the significance of Gelehrter to this discussion, some addi- 
tional analysis of its eighteenth-century meaning is in order.” In the 
eighteenth century the term expanded beyond the academic world, in 
large measure because the public sphere came to include new types of 
educated people, especially the Staatsdiener who had studied at university 
and read the newspapers, even if they did not occupy an academic 
position.” The shift toward a broader public, one outside the confines 
of traditional scholarship, then opened a new thread of discussion, 
in which the elite redefined their rights and duties for the changed 


38 Thid., 144. 

39 On this issue, see Kant’s inversion of private and public in Kant, “Was ist Auf- 
klärung?,” 485. 

1 In general, see Gunter E. Grimm, “Vom Schulfuchs zum Menschheitslehrer,” in 
Über den Prozess der Aufklärung in Deutschland im 18. Jahrhundert: Personen, Institutionen und 
Medien, ed. Hans Erich Bödeker and Ulrich Herrmann (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1987). 

*! On the development of this educated group, see Gerth, Bürgerliche Intelligenz. See 
also Rudolf Vierhaus, “Die aufgeklärten Schriftsteller: Zur sozialen Charakteristik einer 
selbsternannten Elite,” in Über den Prozess der Aufklärung in Deutschland im 18. Jahrhundert: 
Personen, Institutionen und Medien, ed. Hans Erich Bödeker and Ulrich Herrmann (Göt- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1987). 
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situation. It also produced the shift to a new word Gebildeter (literally: 
one who is cultivated), which gradually eclipsed the significance of 
Gelehrter as the century progressed. In conjunction with the diffusion 
of this new term, Würzer’s case signaled that the scholarly world of 
official enlightenment was being challenged in new ways, and probably 
by a younger generation.” (We cannot pursue the issue in detail, but it 
is worth noting that Würzer, who had no government position, was 37 
at the time that he published his Comments, while Carmer was 67 and 
Woellner 56. Consider also that Johann Semler and Anton Büsching 
were, at the same moment, 63 and 64, respectively, while Wilhelm von 
Humboldt and Johann Gottlieb Fichte, two critics of the edict, were 21 
and 26.) Hence, changes in the public sphere’s foundations engendered 
concerns about public debate’s political effects, as a once exclusive sphere 
was becoming larger and more difficult to control.” 

The anxieties that lay behind the growth in publicness are apparent 
in the next part of Carmer’s decision. Having insulated Würzer from 
the most damaging charge of löse majesté Garmer now had two additional 
tasks: first, to exonerate Würzer from the additional charges of damag- 
ing the state’s security and insulting the King’s ministers; second, to jus- 
tify a conviction on a different charge. These two imperatives delineate 
more clearly the intellectual boundaries that Prussia’s bureaucratic elite 
patrolled. Carmer, Würzer, and all the king’s ministers were products of 
the same social and educational system. Woellner, for example, studied 
at the enlightened university in Halle, was a reviewer for the enlightened 
Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, and was a practicing Freemason for many 
years.“ Thus, all the participants in the affair were, in fact, colleagues 
broadly defined—a status that entitled all of them to discuss matters 
of significance in a realm dedicated to academic debate.” 


*® On the generational shift that occurred in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, see Brunschwig, Enlightenment and Romanticism. 

+ Tt is no accident that the term Bildung (self-cultivation) became prominent in the 
late eighteenth century in conjunction with these simmering social anxieties. Bildung 
and the related term Gebildeter (one who is cultivated) reformulated traditional social 
constraints for a new generation of thinkers that expected more intellectual freedom. 
On Bildung, Sorkin, “Wilhelm von Humboldt.” 

* Bailleu, “Woellner.” 

* There is no separating this belief system from the rise of reading societies in the 
eighteenth century. Herbert G. Göpfert, “Lesegesellschaften im 18. Jahrhundert,” in 
Aufklärung, Absolutismus und Bürgertum in Deutschland. Zwolf Aufsätze, ed. Franklin Kopitzsch 
(Munich: Nymphenburger Verlagshandlung, 1976). 
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Würzer had challenged the boundaries of this comfortable world, 
and as a product of the Enlightenment, his behavior reflected poorly on 
the enlightened elite. Hence, Garmer’s decision had to include, along 
with the acquittal/conviction, a parallel defense of the enlightened 
public sphere. Carmer took up these tasks by noting that Würzer’s 
contribution was formally legal and insisted (rightly) that judging the 
state’s edicts and evaluating the reasoning behind them was established 
law. As a result, he found that Würzer had not insulted the ministers, 
since he had followed standard academic practice, which the king’s 
ministers, as educated types, should know to respect. The real problem 
lay in the danger that Würzer’s tone presented to elite culture overall. 
Carmer wrote: 


In his criticism of the edict, the accused used not only derisive but also 
harsh comments. Under the concept harsh comments are understood 
to be ones that either express the critic’s indignation against the one 
being criticized, or are intended to arouse indignation in the teacher or 
listener against the one criticized. However, that the accused ventured 
to express his indignation against his Royal Majesty personally cannot 
be established. 


Carmer held that Würzer’s work encouraged others to disrespect 
established practices, and since disrespect was dangerous for a society 
without a strong, mobile police force, this aspect of Würzer’s work had 
to be punished.“ Given its political and economic foundations Prussia 
could not sustain a public sphere in which its members did not practice 
extensive self-censorship. Moreover, with the elite embedded in state 
authority, public disrespect of their positions not only undermined the 
public sphere, but also threatened the Enlightenment as a whole. The 
conclusion was inevitable: Würzer needed discipline for the sake of 
the Enlightenment. 

Carmer’s decision was a difficult compromise between competing 
needs: to discipline Würzer and to defend the boundaries of intellec- 
tual freedom. The compromise worked largely because it was based on 
social norms rather than legal principles, that is, the case boiled down 
to one Gelehrter scolding another for his recklessness. ‘The social founda- 
tions of Carmer’s decision were reflected most clearly in his attempts 


6 Vollständige Sammlung (1794), 144. 

1 On the development of policing in nineteenth-century Prussia, see Alf Lüdtke, 
“Gememnwohl”, Polizei und “Festungspraxis”. Staatliche Gewaltsamkeit und innere Verwaltung in 
Preussen, 1815-1850 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1982). 
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to insulate the Enlightenment from the affair, as he noted that Würzer 
worked alone on his book, expressly citing the testimony of Johann 
Erich Biester and Marcus Herz, members of the enlightened circle in 
Berlin, who had claimed no knowledge of the book. ‘This was another 
important textual moment, because by explaining how Würzer had 
worked without aid and counsel, Carmer actually exonerated both the 
accused and Berlin’s enlightened elite. Garmer added: 


Mind you, this thoughtlessness was more punishable through his dedicating 
the book to the King and by his speaking to the monarch directly. Anyone 
who addresses another person is required through the act of speaking to 
display greater respect than he would otherwise be.‘ 


Here we return to the Prussian public sphere’s ambivalence toward 
sovereign power. The sovereign’s relationship to the public was a touchy 
subject, since the former could limit freedom of the press. For that 
reason, firebrands like Würzer had to be taught how to behave, and 
since the service elite provided this education, the power center could 
be certain that enlightened publicity would never harm the state. 

Carmer’s decision reveals how the enlightened service elite used 
their power to limit the public sphere’s boundaries. By making the case 
against using harsh words in print debate Carmer secured the public 
sphere. By making the case for rules of conduct, however, he also 
transformed the specific offense against the king into a more general 
transgression of the rules of propriety. The king had been ushered 
aside and an offended elite took his place. That we are dealing with an 
exclusive group is apparent in Carmer’s response to an inconvenient 
fact: Wurzer’s uncle had, indeed, warned him not to send his book to 
the king, a detail that threatened Carmer’s exculpation of Würzer’s 
conscience. Garmer responded: 


That he [Würzer] ignored the warnings from the uneducated gardener 
Würzer [the uncle] cannot make his actions more punishable.” 


One may expect that to ignore a warning proves intent, and would 
be grounds for a harsher sentence. In this case, however, the warning 
came from a gardener—someone definitely not in the enlightened 
club. Garmer, enlightened bureaucrat to the core, was not above using 


Vollständige Sammlung (1794), 155. 
1 Ibid. 
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snobbery to defend publicity and elite autonomy. Indeed, snobbery was 
essential to this Enlightenment. 

Carmer’s decision was a masterpiece, because it secured the Prussian 
public sphere against outside interference from both above and below. 
On the one hand, the decision kept both the king and the masses out of 
the public sphere, thus guaranteeing thereby a measure of intellectual 
freedom. On the other hand, it cultivated that freedom by affirming 
the practices that most educated Prussians believed made public debate 
possible. Against this backdrop, convicting Würzer of lesser charges, and 
for social reasons, is the decision’s masterstroke, because it justified a 
carefully balanced punishment. In the end, Würzer received six weeks 
in jail and a fifty Taler fine. The fine covered the honorarium, and 
since Würzer had already spent six weeks in jail, the sentence yielded 
an immediate release. As a man of the Enlightenment and a state 
servant, Carmer integrated competing and, to a degree, incompatible 
goals. For that reason, his adjudication resulted in what amounted to a 
legal acquittal that was, in turn, wrapped in a social conviction. 


Disciplining the State 


Some months after Würzer’s trial ended, another scandal erupted in 
Berlin. It began on 17 December 1790, when the publisher Johann 
Friedrich Unger advertised a book by the preacher J.B. Gebhardt 
entitled Scrutiny of the Reasons Gwen in Support of His Opinion by the Author 
of the Little Text “Is a Universal State Catechism Necessary?’ Gebhardt’s 
book was a response to Christian Friedrich Herzlieb’s Zs a Universal 
State Catechism Necessary, and How Must it Be Procured?°' On its surface, 
this appears to be another in the pulsing stream of books that German 
academics published on matters that meant a great deal to them at the 
time. Given that Gebhardt’s text followed the forms of academic debate, 
it is not surprising that Unger, the publisher, received the imprimatur 
from the censor, Johann Friedrich Zöllner, who had ruled, “I can find 


5 J.B. Gebhardt, Prüfung der Gründe, welche der Verfasser der kleinen Schrift: Ist ein allge- 
meiner Landeskatechismus nöthig? zur Behauptung seiner Meinung beygebracht hat (Berlin: Unger, 
1790). 

>! Christian Friedrich Herzlieb, Zst ein allgemeiner Landeskatechismus nöthing, und wie muß 
er beschaffen sey? (Zällichau: Frommann, 1790). 
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nothing in this little book, on account of which the imprimatur should 
be denied.”’? 

The little book became a big political issue. The day after the 
advertisement appcared Unger received a letter from Woellner, dated 
4 January 1791, which ordered him not to sell any of the books under 
threat of a one-hundred-Ducat penalty. Seven days later, Woellner wrote 
to the President of the Superior Consistory (Oberkonsistorium), Thomas 
Philipp von der Hagen, and charged that the book: 


openly practices punishable criticism of our most highly decreed intro- 
duction of a general catechism for the Christian religion, and, thus, its 
content runs counter to our official intentions.” 


Poor Unger seems unknowingly to have published a book that criticized 
Woellner’s pet project. On closer inspection, however, things are not 
so simple. 

In order to understand the debate, we must recognize that this case 
was never actually about censorship of a book by the state, but about 
the working relationship between the state and the service elite. It would 
be easy to overlook this point, since the case began as a simple matter 
of property rights. Saddled with five hundred copies of a book that 
had received the imprimatur, but could not be sold, Unger was justi- 
fied in seeking compensation. Woellner could have ended the matter 
by compensating Unger with government funds, but instead he ordered 
Unger to seek compensation directly from Zöllner. Thus, Woellner 
threw the issue into the courts, which was a big mistake, because there 
his enemies could pursue their social and political concerns through a 
public legal process. Here the social aspects of publicity become impor- 
tant again, as Unger and Zöllner were probably working in league. 
Both were members of the cultural elite—the former a publisher and 
professor, the latter an author and censor—and probably knew each 
other professionally and socially. (Unger had just published one of 
Zöllner’s sermons and Unger’s home was also a center of sociability 
in Berlin.)** Hence, the cultural and social commitments that these 


5 Unger, Prozess, 1. 

5 Ibid., 2. 

>: Johann Friedrich Zöllner, ed., Rede bei dem Aufsetzen des Knopfes und Kreuzes auf 
den Marien-Kirchthurm zu Berlin: Gehalten von dem Zimmer-Polierer Johann Michael Graf am 
7. Julius 1790 (Berlin: Joh. Fried. Unger, 1790). On Unger, see Johann W. von Archen- 
holz, “Ungers Tod,” Minerva 19 (1805), , “Zur Geschichte des deutschen 
Bücherwesens,” Minerva 7 (1793). 
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men shared not only gave them a joint stake in maintaining Prussia’s 
public sphere but also aligned them with the interests of the broader 
service elite. In this context, a court case became the perfect means to 
beat down Woellner, because, as we saw above, court proceedings also 
mixed discipline with publicity. 

Unger and Zöllner used the Prussian court system to discipline a 
rival within the government. Their trap was sprung with a specious 
letter from Unger to Zöllner in which the former asked the latter for 
compensation. Zöllner replied that the bill was such a piddling amount 
as to be an insult (Beleidigung) and wrote: 


Since I will never decide to pay this request except in accordance with a 
legal decision, so I leave it to you to sue me before the Royal Aammerge- 
sicht. Moreover, since your acts have insulted me, by seeking to mitigate 
your full legal due out of consideration for me, I strongly beseech you 
to enforce your full legal rights against me.” 


Unger had not really insulted Zöllner, since the actual insult came 
from Woellner. Zöllner’s irritation was, however, another sign of the 
continued significance of the elite’s social concerns. As a member of 
the educated elite and a Staatsdiener, Zöllner had standing in the sense 
that his achievements guaranteed to him certain rights and privileges. 
Put another way, like most academics, his educational and professional 
odyssey had made him a creature of honor, which meant that he bit- 
terly resented interference in the performance of his duties. Woellner, 
for his part, had wounded Zöllner’s honor by using state power to 
overrule the sound judgments that Zöllner had made as a Gelehrter in 
state service. And since Woellner was no more than an equal to any 
of Prussia’s Staatsdiener, his insult of Zöllner also held implications for 
every Gelehrter on the king’s payroll. 

Unger and Zöllner’s relative positions—on opposite sides of the state/ 
public divide—illuminate the dense interconnections between the state 
and the public sphere in Prussia. (The actual progress of the case need 
not concern us, although Unger did lose his bid for compensation.) The 
case served two purposes: first, to protect the bureaucratic elite’s freedom 
of action within the state; second, to protect the public sphere against 
excessive state control. That these two goals could be joined in a legal 
case was a product, in part, of Prussian reformers’ efforts to develop a 
modern legal apparatus by making the law a truly public matter. This 


5 Unger, Prozess, 6. 
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trend served the state, in so far as it had allowed the bureaucracy to 
use print media to publicize legal decisions and edicts. The diffusion of 
information functioned at both a practical and theoretical level. Practi- 
cally, preachers were often required to read edicts aloud during Sunday 
services.” Theoretically, Prussia’s legal proceedings become the subject 
of elite discussion in print, with the great debate in the 1770s about 
the Allgemeine Landrecht being only the most famous example.” Zöllner, 
for his part, was able to take advantage of this tradition of publicity, 
because, as a Prussian subject, he had the right to read his defense 
into the court record, which made everything he wrote publishable.” 
There was, thus, no separating Zöllner’s legal strategy from the public 
sphere, as everything he wrote in his own defense was also intended 
for public consumption. 

Zöllner’s case offers a sharp glimpse into the relationship between 
the state and the public in eighteenth-century Prussia. Let us begin by 
examining Zöllner’s rhetorical strategy, in order to see how it reflects 
the public sphere’s structures. Much like Carmer had done for Würzer, 
Zöllner began his defense by reframing the question. In his brief he 
noted that the case was not about the losses Unger had incurred, but 
whether he, Zöllner, had acted appropriately while in the state’s ser- 
vice. He framed his defense by posing four questions: 1) Did he err 
in approving the book? 2) If so, was the error large enough to assign 
liability to him personally? 3) Were he lable, ought he then to compen- 
sate Unger not only for costs but also for lost profits? 4) Was Unger’s 
accounting of costs and lost profit correct? Zöllner announced that 
he would concern himself only with the first two questions, because 
the second two were relevant only in the event of a conviction. This 
rhetorical posturing is probably not completely disingenuous, although 
it is notable that the first two questions were also the ones that affected 
the enlightened elite’s broader interests. Zöllner was, in some sense, 
playing to the crowd. Along these lines, consider Zöllner’s response to 
Unger’s complaint: 


°° See Ferdinand Klein’s journal Annalen der Gesetzgebung und Rechtsgelehrsamkeit in 
den preussischen Staaten, which appeared from 1788 until 1809 for examples of public 
discussion’s relationship to the law. 

>” For an overview, see David M. Luebke, “Frederick the Great and the Celebrated 
Case of the Millers Arnold (1770-1779): A Reappraisal,” Central European History 32, 
no. 4 (1999). 

58 Unger published all the legal documents in Unger, Prozess. 
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As for the publisher Unger’s claim that the Department of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs’ order obliges me to reimburse him for his losses, I do not see 
the slightest legal justification for it. The plaintiff will be hard pressed to 
cite a law from which it follows that the authority of the order’s author 
[Woellner] gives someone a right to a third party’s property. No trace of 
such a law is to be found in the Royal Prussian States. Moreover, with as 
little historical knowledge as I have acquired, I believe, nonetheless, that 
in no state in the world where departmental orders and property exist, 
can such a law be found, because the concept of property itself excludes 
the arbitrary control of a stranger over my [things]. 


Two elements of this argument are notable. First, Zöllner did not put 
the censor’s role as censor in doubt, but instead justified his actions in 
office. Second, his assertion of the rights to due process and to private 
property for state servants offered a way to formalize the relationship 
between the state and its bureaucracy.” Given the monarchy’s history 
of interference in bureaucratic matters this issue would have been of 
great concern to state servants. 

By emphasizing law as protection from arbitrary government actions, 
Zöllner broached a touchy subject. It was during the late eighteenth 
century that Prussians identified their government with law, believ- 
ing that power was legitimate if exercised within a legal framework. 
Zöllner would have understood this perspective, since, as a preacher 
in Berlin’s Marienkirche and a member of the Mittwochsgesellschaft—a 
group of elites that met in Berlin on Wednesdays to discuss issues rel- 
evant to the Enlightenment—he moved in the social circles created by 
education and state power.°' Moreover, Zöllner carefully underscored 
in his brief that the law had become a public enterprise, expressly 
taking note of the academic discussion that surrounded the Allgemeine 
Landrecht. He wrote: 


And these [discussions] were in no way forbidden as contrary to the 
laws, but were accepted gratefully as a contribution for illuminating an 
important issue from all sides.” 


5 Ibid., 63. 

% That the government should create and follow accepted legal procedures was 
a fundamental issue for the bureaucracy in the Miller Arnold Affair. See Luebke, 
“Frederick the Great.” 

61 Günter Birtsch, “Die Berliner Mittwochsgesellschaft (1783-1798),” in Uber den 
Prozess der Aufklärung in Deutschland im 18. Jahrhundert: Personen, Institutionen und Medien ed. 
Hans Erich Bödeker and Ulrich Herrmann (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1987). 

%2 Unger, Prozess, 70. 
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Indeed, Zöllner said nothing new here, as his audience had long believed 
that academics should evaluate laws, because they could be relied upon 
to argue responsibly. Zöllner even went so far as to observe that this 
right had been enshrined, once again, in Prussian law by Carmer’s 
verdict on Würzer!® 

Zöllner’s citing of the decision against Würzer highlights another 
instance of bureaucrats using state power to shape the public sphere. 
Here, as for Carmer, the history of Protestantism and the rhetoric of 
conscience undergirded the understanding of print freedom. Consider 
Zöllner’s legal analysis: 


The Edict on Censorship does not say with any words that the censor 
must judge whether a text could cause damage under certain conditions; 
such a requirement would ostensibly end all scholarship. Every text can 
cause damage and every censor can imagine conditions under which 
damage would occur. Whereas one person, by virtue of a Logica Proba- 
bilium, sees nothing but damage everywhere, another expects a greater 
sum of good. 


These words are hardly a ringing endorsement of free press, and that 
is probably because Zöllner’s main concern was to save scholarship, not 
to eliminate constraints on publication. Put another way, Zöllner’s sup- 
port for scholarship was simultaneously a political and social statement, 
in that it justified autonomy only with reference to a small community 
whose academic credentials and public responsibilities guaranteed 
good behavior.” Hence, Zöllner’s claim that the Edict on Religion left 
room for the personal judgments of the censor justified his granting the 
imprimatur, while also precluding interference in his daily work from 
above. In this context, Zöllner’s reference to Logica Probabilium was a 
brilliant cheap shot. Logica Probabilium was a form of reasoning invented 
by Jesuits to soften the Catholic doctrine of sin. In it the confessor con- 
sidered a range of possible motivations for a penitent’s sinful acts, before 
(invariably) choosing the least base as the true cause, thus minimizing 
God’s wrath. Zöllner’s citation of Jesuit logic associated Woellner with 
clerical control over conscience, a danger that the Reformation had 
supposedly averted. Hence, in Prussia’s public sphere, to impinge on 
the enlightened bureaucracy was to act like a Catholic. 


® Ibid., 74. 
6 Ibid., 81. 
® On the small number of Aufklärer, see Möller, “Wie aufgeklärt war Preussen?.” 
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If freedom were to advance, both the state and the public sphere 
had to be policed by the right people. This is why Zöllner never called 
for complete freedom of expression; in this world, freedom lay with 
the censor and not the writer. Zöllner’s approach was perfectly con- 
sistent with a position he had taken in 1785, when he lamented in an 
article in the Berlinische Monatsschrifl that lies and untruths often made 
their way from print into common speech. Some truths were best left 
unspoken: 


it seems that a very large segment of our writers does not know what 
discretion is. Hence, it happens that so much that is certainly true in 
and of itself, but would best remain unspoken, is so casily written into 
the public sphere.®® 


The general public was not prepared for every form of truth, and 
Zöllner concluded: 


All of this has for a long time inspired in me the wish that some prince 
would found an academy that would make its primary purpose merely to 
determine the reliability of new reports, observations and experiments, 
and to separate true from false, doubtful from certain.” 


Zöllner registered his concern about the misuse of the public three 
years before the Edict on Religion was promulgated in 1788. By 1790, 
his position had not substantially changed, as he continued to accept 
his role as a censor, even if he disliked his superior. In Prussia there 
was, thus, no inherent contradiction in Zöllner playing the role of both 
censor and writer. Indeed, true critical debate could not occur without 
censorship, and in this respect Zöllner did not separate the public from 
the state, but extended each deeply into the other. 


Conclusion 


When Immanuel Kant famously defined enlightenment as Sapere Aude! 
(Dare to know!), his call to enlightenment was expressly limited in 
social and political terms.°® Only responsible people could be free of 
tutelage, and until all people were capable of thinking on their own, 


6° Johann Friedrich Zöllner, “Ueber gelehrten Lügen und Irrthiimer, nebst Vorschlä- 
gen, die Schädlichkeit derselben zu vermindern,” Berlinische Monatschrift (1785): 267. 

% Ibid.: 274-75. 

% Kant, “Was ist Aufklarung?,” 481. 
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state oversight would be not only an unfortunate but also a neces- 
sary component of the Enlightenment. The German Enlightenment’s 
didacticism (not to mention its pedantry) was an outgrowth of this 
bedrock association between freedom and social control. In 1788, the 
enlightened Johann Georg Schlosser put the case thus in “On Book 
Censorship and Publicity”: 


I believe that the only means through which this freedom can be main- 
tained is if we make our writings as useful as they can be for our age; 
and the most certain means for losing it, is when we misuse it. 


He added, with a touch of irony, “There remains, perhaps, nothing 
other than for the good writers to lower themselves, at least for some 
time, to being the censors for the bad ones.”’? Schlosser wearied of 
the constant threats to free thought. Still, his underlying position was 
traditional: good publicity improved both the people and the state, 
while bad publicity destroyed the system on which the public sphere 
was founded. 

The strength of this belief structure became apparent in 1797, when 
Frederick William II died, presumably taking his counter-enlightened 
edicts with him.’' Although some writers perceived this monarch’s 
death as liberating, concerns about freedom and order soon coursed 
through the German public sphere. In 1798, an anonymously authored 
article entitled “Well-Intentioned Reminders for ‘Today’s Writers in our 
States” appeared in the Berlinische Monatsschrift, the mouthpiece of the 
Enlightenment in Prussia.” In it the author lamented the sophomoric 
content of the pamphlets (Flugschriften) that writers produced in response 
to the regime change, writing, “Although I had prepared myself for 
much bad and vulgar [writings], here were countless more [than I had 
anticipated].”’? The author then claimed that such pamphlets spread 
dissatisfaction and disruption in society and issued this call: 


My dear authors, there is still time. Do not force the government itself 
to deprive you again of a freedom that you have desired for so long, but 
whose misuse reveals that you do not know how to use it. The peace of 


® Johann Georg Schlosser, “Ueber Bücherzensur und Publizität,” Deutsches Museum 
1 (1788): 251. 

7 Ibid.: 252. 

“| Immanuel Kant agreed to submit to the Edict on Censorship only as long as 
Frederick William II lived. See Dilthey, “Kants Streit.” 

7 “Gutgemeinte Erinnerungen.” 
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society, the uninjured security of all, and finally [public] morals [Sitten] 
are the primary focus of the highest custodians of the state; they are 
precondition[s] for a state’s good fortune and prosperity. Nothing may 
be sacrificed to them.... Become men! Have respect for yourselves! Have 
respect for the public!” 


Once again we encounter the widespread assumption that the public 
sphere had to be cultivated by the right people (as always, men). That 
some writers violated the well-established rules shows us that Woellner 
had a point and that the traditional understanding of the enlightened 
public sphere was showing its age. What had once been a necessary 
and fruitful bargain between the elite and the state became for many, 
in a post-Revolutionary context, an unjust restraint on thought.” In 
Prussia, at least, the future belonged to another kind of public sphere, 
perhaps a more brutal one, in which the nation rather than an educated 
and official public spoke most loudly.’® 

Considering the public sphere along these lines suggests two conclu- 
sions about the Edict on Religion. First, it did not represent the end of the 
Enlightenment, but was an end. That is to say, disciplining the populace 
through state power was one outcome of the German Enlightenment’s 
longstanding association with the state. Second, those who criticized the 
edict most harshly broke with many of the German Enlightenment’s 
traditions. By the late 1780s the marriage between enlightened publicity 
and public order was coming to an end. Religious reactionaries were 
not, however, to blame for this breakup. To the extent that fault can be 
assigned, much of it lay in the inability of traditional elites to maintain 
control over “their” public. By the French Revolution’s outbreak, social 
disciplining by an official elite no longer offered solutions and, for some 
of the most radical writers, seemed to be part of the problem. 


™ Tbid.: 265. 

™ Matthew Levinger, Enlightened Nationalism: the Transformation of Prussian Political 
Culture, 1806-1848 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000). 
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CONSCIENCE AND THE RHETORIC OF FREEDOM 


The last chapter posited that some (probably younger) members of the 
Enlightenment in Germany began to identify enlightened social con- 
trol as a problem in itself. This chapter pursues the youthful rebellion 
against such control through an analysis of Johann Gottlieb Fichte’s 
reaction(s) to the Edict on Religion. Whereas most participants in the 
public debate took one side, Fichte took both—an ambivalence that 
underscores the difficulties that came with building an enlightenment 
around social-intellectual markers. Only 26 years old when the edict 
was promulgated, Fichte was part of a generation that wanted to join 
the elite but often found the doors to advancement closed.' Caught 
between his accumulated academic merit and his wounded pride, 
Fichte reinterpreted traditional methods of social distinction in a way 
that perpetuated the elite, while also asserting anew his generation’s 
right to control the intellectual sphere. 

Against this backdrop, it will be useful to review the broad out- 
lines of this book’s argument. Previous chapters have emphasized the 
connection between the German intellectual elite’s ambiguous social 
situation and its attitude toward limits on personal autonomy. In gen- 
eral we have seen how, during much of the eighteenth century, the 
Gelehrten accepted the state’s right to oversee the behavior of the lower 
orders, while resisting oversight of their own thoughts and actions. 
Anton Friedrich Busching, who was both an opponent of the Edict on 
Religion and one of Johann Heinrich Schulz’s chief tormentors, is a 
primary example of how the older, state-supported elite distinguished 
between itself and the people it was charged with governing.’ Fichte 
provides a unique perspective on the problem of social distinction, 


' Henri Brunschwig was the first to call attention to the significance of this issue. 
Brunschwig, Enlightenment and Romanticism. For an in-depth study of the phenomenon of 
“poor students” in the German Enlightenment, see La Vopa, Grace, Talent, and Merit. 

? The perceived gap between the bureaucracy and the populace grew ever wider 
during the nineteenth century. See Beck, “The Social Policies of Prussian Officials.” 
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because he rebelled against traditional authorities and practices, while 
still distinguishing just as sharply between himself and the masses. 

This chapter marks a change in both approach and method. To this 
point, we have pursued the tensions that emerged within the bureau- 
cratic elite by analyzing the debates about the Edict on Religion and in 
relation to the machinations of the service elite. In this chapter we take 
a different perspective. Rather than analyzing the course of the public 
battle over the edict, here we consider the struggle that occurred within 
the mind of one person, Fichte. Justly famous as a chief progenitor of 
the imposing philosophical tradition called German Idealism, he also 
deserves recognition, along with Wilhelm von Humboldt, as a major 
force behind the development of German liberalism.’ In this latter 
context Fichte’s famous Reclamation of the Return of Freedom of Thought 
‚from Europe’s Princes, Who Have Suppressed It Until Now, published in 1793, 
places him squarely within a tradition that justified freedom of thought 
against state control, or so it would seem.* 

Less well known than the Reclamation, but equally significant for 
understanding late eighteenth-century approaches to autonomy, is an 
unpublished earlier draft of the same, Fichte’s “Open Call to the Resi- 


3 On Fichte’s position in German philosophy of the late eighteenth-century, see 
Frederick C. Beiser, The Fate of Reason: German Philosophy from Kant to Fichte (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1987). On Fichte’s place in German Idealism, see the 
excellent summary in Daniel Breazeale, “Fichte and Schilling: the Jena period,” in 
The Age of German Idealism, ed. Robert C. Solomon and Kathleen M. Higgins (London 
Routledge, 1993). On liberalism, see Beiser, Enlightenment, Revolution, and Romanticism, 
13-26, 59, Guido De Ruggiero and R.G. Collingwood, The History of European Liberalism 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1959), 212-24. On Humboldt, see Christina M. Sauter, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt und die deutsche Aufklärung (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1989). On the dif 
ficult relationship between republicanism and liberalism, see Hans Erich Bödeker, “The 
Concept of the Republic in Eighteenth-Century German Thought,” in Republicanism 
and Liberalism in America and the German States, 1750-1850, ed. Jürgen Heideking, James A. 
Henretta, and Peter Becker (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002). Bödeker’s 
point that democratic streams of thought inspired by the French Revolution were more 
responsible for the rise of liberal thought in Germany than traditional republican 
ideas, which were rooted in an aristocratic notion of governance, is compatible with 
the argument made in this text. On the same theme, see Otto Dann, “Republicanism 
and Liberalism in America and the German States, 1750-1850,” in Republicanism and 
Liberalism in America and the German States, 1750-1850, ed. Jürgen Heideking, James A. 
Henretta, and Peter Becker (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 70-71. 
More broadly, see Fritz Valjavec, Die Entstehung der politischen Strömungen in Deutschland 
1770-1815 (Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 1951). 

+ Fichte, Zurückforderung der Denkfreiheit. Reprinted in Lauth and Jacob, eds., GA, 
Weske I, 166-192. 
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dents of the Prussian States Prompted by the ‘Frank Meditations and 
Respectful Ideas Concerning the New Prussian Ordinances in Religious 
Matters.’”° Probably written in 1792, Fichte’s “Open Call” was a direct 
response to a work published in 1791 by the enlightened pedagogue 
Ernst Christian Trapp under the title Frank Meditations and Respectful Ideas 
Concerning the New Prussian Ordinances in Religious Matters. The Prussian 
Ordinances in question were those promulgated by Johann Christoph 
Woellner. Hence, our analysis begins with the recognition that the edict 
prompted Fichte’s earliest attempts to define freedom of thought. 

Given Fichte’s reputation as a liberal, his “Open Call” is notable 
for its having exhorted Prussians to respect both the Edict on Religion 
and the good intentions that stood behind it. In stark contrast to this 
gentleness of spirit is the warning that he issued only a year later in 
the Reclamation, when he wrote, “Humanity takes revenge in the most 
gruesome ways on its oppressors. Revolutions are becoming necessary.” 
This chapter offers a close reading of both texts and then considers the 
nature of the shift in Fichte’s attitudes by connecting the author and 
his texts to the intellectual world we have pursued thus far. 

That Fichte dramatically reformulated his view of both the Edict 
on Religion and state control of free thought cannot be denied. One 
way to explain this change is to note the powerful stresses produced 
by his search for an independent identity within a world that did not 
reward intellectual independence with a steady job.” In essence, the 
fractious and self-determining Fichte chafed at the constraints placed 
on him by the system of patronage and tutelage—the two always went 
together—that the German Enlightenment had produced, to the point 
where, in the Reclamation, he broke violently with the notion of official 
oversight of (his) free thought. This chapter will also establish, however, 


° Johann Gottlieb Fichte, “Zuruf an die Bewohner der preussischen Staaten ver- 
anlasst durch die freimtithigen Betrachtungen und ehrerbietigen Vorstellungen über 
die neuen preussischen Anordnungen in geistlichen Sachen,” in Lauth and Jacob, 
eds., GA, Nachgelassene Schriften U, 187-197. The editors of the GA have put this 
work under the rubric “Entwürfe zur Zurückforderung der Denkfreiheit” (Drafts of 
the Demand for the Return of Freedom of Thought) and argue that Fichte probably 
wrote the text around 1792. See Ibid., 180. Frederick Beiser argues, however, that 
the text must have been produced earlier, in 1791. Beiser, Enlightenment, Revolution, and 
Romanticism, 378 (note 66). 

° Trapp, Freymüthige Betrachtungen. 

” Lauth and Jacob, eds., GA, Werke I, 170. 

8 On this issue, see La Vopa, Fichte. 
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that a deep continuity cut across this break in the form of an elaborate 
intellectual elitism that permeated not only Fichte’s thought but also 
German thought well into the twentieth century. The attitudes that 
undergirded the official Enlightenment in Germany did not disappear 
as the eighteenth century came to an end; they were, instead, sublated 
(aufgehoben) and applied to new political and social contexts. 

Historians have overlooked Fichte in their analyses of the debate 
about the Edict on Religion. This neglect may well stem from Fichte’s 
failure to publish the “Open Call” and to mention the edict explicitly 
in the Reclamation. Nonetheless, both texts were a product of the con- 
troversy that surrounded the edict and must, therefore, be included 
in any discussion of the public debate. Moreover, reading Fichte’s 
early writings through the edict unites the three themes that we have 
pursued previously: conscience, the history of Protestantism as politi- 
cal history, and meritocratic neo-corporatism. Here, we must recollect 
that conscience—not autonomy—was the fundamental issue for every- 
one involved in the debate about the Edict on Religion.’ Regardless 
of whether we moderns would identify any participant as liberal or 
conservative, those who joined the contemporary debate began with 
the Protestant notion that cultivating one’s conscience was central to 
being human. For many educated German Protestants, to define how 
the sphere of conscience related to political authority was tantamount 
to a discussion of what enlightenment was. 

The fascination with conscience that characterized much of the 
public discussion was a product of German politics’ deep connection to 
Protestantism, at least in those territories that were Protestant.'° Beyond 
outlining a sacred space within which conscience was to be cultivated, 
the Protestant Reformation also provided a sacred history in reference 


° For general studies of conscience, see Kittsteiner, Die Entstehung des Modernen 
Gewissens, , Gewissen und Geschichte. For a perspective on conscience closely tied 
to daily life, see Sabean, Power in the Blood. 

10 On the manner in which the Protestant elite recruited and reproduced itself, 
see La Vopa, Grace, Talent, and Merit. See also, John Stroup, The Struggle for Identity in 
the Clerical Estate: Northwest German Protestant Opposition to Absolutist Policy in the Exghteenth 
Century, vol. 33, Studies in the History of Christian Thought (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1984). 
For critical comments on Stroup, see William Bochart, “Politik und Religion: Prolego- 
mena zu der Kontroverse zwischen Johan Melchior Goeze und Julius Gustav Alberti 
über das Busstagsgebet in Hamburg (1769),” in Das Volk als Objekt obrigkeitlichen Handelns, 
ed. Rudolf Vierhaus (Tübingen: Niemeyer Verlag, 1992). More generally, see Gerth, 
Bürgerliche Intelligenz. 
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to which contemporary political issues could be evaluated.'' In sum, 
Protestants legitimized, or de-legitimized, existing political relationships 
against the backdrop of the historical-religious events of the Reforma- 
tion.!? Eighteenth-century writers were concerned, for example, with 
what Luther, the Peace of Augsburg, the Peace of Westphalia, or the 
contemporary battle against the Jesuits meant for them and investigated 
in detail the political and intellectual ramifications.'* All educated Prot- 
estants inherited a vast repository of ideas about political power whose 
meanings originated in and were shaped by the memory of Luther’s 
rebellion and its aftermath. Those Germans who wrote for or against 
the edict could not help but make their cases with a political vocabulary 
that was derived largely from this past.'* 

Within this broader historical context, the German Enlightenment’s 
corporate structure shaped all debates about conscience. On the one 
hand, many Protestant elites entered the intellectual and political world 
through a system of meritocratic neo-corporatism in which established 
personages sponsored bright boys as they passed through their educa- 
tions and into their early professional careers.” This was also the case 
for Fichte, who joined the elite thanks to patronage that allowed him 
to study theology at Jena. As has been discussed previously, the corpo- 
ratism that developed in eighteenth-century Germany was intimately 
related to the expansion of state power after 1750 and was, as a result, 
different from corporate structures that had traditionally dominated 


1! On the memory of Luther, see R.W. Scribner, “Incombustible Luther: the Image 
of the Reformer in Early Modern Europe,” Past @ Present 110 (1986). For an older 
interpretation, partially superseded by Scribner’s work, see Zeeden, The Legacy of Luther. 
More generally, see Edward G. Andrew, Conscience and Its Critics: Protestant Conscience, 
Enlightenment Reason, and Modern Subjectivity (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2001). 
Andrew’s text is directed mostly at England and, for that reason, misses much of the 
German approach to conscience. 

12 A good example of this view, and taken directly from the debate about the edict, 
is Rönnberg, Ueber Symbolische Bücher. 

13 See Chapter 5. 

1 For a fascinating look at how religious debates forged political language in France, 
see Dale K. Van Kley, The Religious Origins of the French Revolution: From Calvin to the Civil 
Constitution, 1560-1791 (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1996). In contrast to 
Van Kley’s interpretation, religious debate in Germany did not de-sacralize the state. 

' La Vopa, Grace, Talent, and Merit, , “The Revelatory Moment,” Brunschwig, 
Enlightenment and Romanticism. This is only applicable to Protestant northern states. 
Württemberg, a southern Protestant state, had a closed recruitment system. See James 
Allen Vann, The Making of a State. 
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the German states.'® The new system, for its part, recruited from a 


broader pool of candidates and also produced degree holders that 
took great pride in having earned their status. In general, the system 
of sponsored merit formed people who were intensely aware of where 
everyone belonged and what was properly due to each.” Although 
the German elite waxed poetic in print about the virtues of freedom 
and autonomy, the belief that autonomy needed limits (and that any 
expansion of these limits had to be earned) was fundamental to the 
world that had produced the elite.'® 

Meritocratic neo-corporatism, the weighty history of Protestantism, 
and the fascination with conscience played important roles within 
the works of Fichte that we will consider below.'” Taken together, 
they encapsulate the tensions that became visible when members of 
the German Enlightenment redefined autonomy at the eighteenth 
century’s end.” As we noted in Chapter 1, the Edict on Religion was 
an attempt to update traditional structures of enlightened social control 


!¢ The argument in this book has been influenced heavily by the literatures on 
education and professionalization in Germany. It insists, however, that we understand 
the rise of professions through the transference of the elite’s traditional self-percep- 
tion into new contexts. On Prussia, see Melton, Absolutism, La Vopa, “The Politics of 
Enlightenment.” In general, see Charles E. McClelland, State, Society, and Unwersity in 
Germany, 1700-1914 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980), , “Struc- 
tural Change and Social Reproduction in German Universities, 1870-1920,” in History 
of Education: Major Themes, ed. Roy Lowe (London: Routledge, 2000). 

17 In this context, this book provides a complementary historical justification for 
the sociological arguments made by Ernst Manheim in his work on the rise of public 
opinion. Manheim was fascinated by the tension between the development of public 
opinion and its production in what were private clubs. Ernst Manheim, Aufklärung und 
öffentliche Meinung Studien zur Soziologie der Öffentlichkeit im 18. Jahrhundert, ed. Richard van 
Dülmen, Kultur und Gesellschaft (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Frommann-Holzboog, 1979). 
This book’s contribution is to note that public and private often worked together. See 
also Koselleck, Critique and Crisis. 

!8 For a perspective on this belief structure’s relationship to Jewish emancipation, 
see David Jan Sorkin, The Transformation of German Jewry, 1780-1840, Studies in Jewish 
History (New York: Oxford University Press, 1987). 

19 On the old corporate structure in Germany, see Knudsen, Justus Möser and the 
German Enlightenment. For a perspective on the relationship between corporatism and 
the Enlightenment in Gottingen, see Peter Hanns Reill, The German Enlightenment and 
the Rise of Historicism (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1975). For a critical 
view of Reill’s position, see Melton, “From Enlightenment to Revolution.” See also 
Otto Hintze, “Prussian Reform Movements Before 1806,” in The Historical Essays of 
Otto Hintze, ed. Felix Gilbert (New York: Oxford University Press, 1975), 84-85. 

2° In general, see the essays in Scott, ed., Enlightened Absolutism. We have already 
considered this issue in Chapter 1, particularly with respect to the policies Frederick 
II instituted after the end of the Seven Years’ War in 1763. 
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for a new situation, even if enlightened critics vociferously proclaimed 
their opposition to it. Taking the resulting division over public policy 
as our backdrop, the analysis of Fichte’s reaction to the edict will show 
that even the most radical critiques still incorporated the basic social 
assumptions that the early-modern Protestant world had produced.”! 
If the battle lines were sharply drawn during the fight over the Edict 
on Religion, it was not because the spirit of the Enlightenment was 
under siege, but because increasing numbers of Gelehrten resented the 
Enlightenment’s own controls on their behavior. 


Fichte’s First Response to the Edict on Religion 


The “Open Call” was never published and served as an early sound- 
ing board for Fichte’s thoughts on the Edict on Religion. Merely ten 
pages long, as opposed to the Reclamation’s twenty-five, it contained 
nothing more than an introduction and a few preliminary arguments. 
Its significance for this book lies, however, in its defense of both the 
edict and Frederick William II against their enlightened critics. Fichte 
began with an implicit critique of the critics: 


Not for you are these pages written, enlightened [erleuchteten] friends of 
your good King and his administration, who accept his decrees with trust 
in his wisdom and benevolence and examine them with a good heart and 
without prejudice, for you do not need them;” 


These words are surprising if one accepts that the Edict on Religion 
and the Enlightenment were on different sides of an unbridgeable 
divide, with Fichte situated unequivocally on the latter. However, as 
previous chapters have suggested, the distance between support for and 
opposition to the edict was not that great. Indeed, Fichte’s text shows 
us that as late as the early 1790s it was possible for a Gelehrter to take 
either side in the battle. 

The “Open Call” underscores, foremost, how deeply neo-corporatism 
had penetrated the German mind. Fichte’s text was an expression of 
support for the traditional rules according to which Gelehrten were to 
discuss religion. Consider the full title of Fichte’s work, “Open Call to 


2! For discussions of how the fear of religious unrest shaped political and intellectual 
debates, see La Vopa, “The Philosopher and the Schwarmer.” 
° Lauth and Jacob, eds., GA, Nachgelassene Schriften I, 187. 
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the Residents of the Prussian States Prompted by the ‘Frank Medita- 
tions and Respectful Ideas Concerning the New Prussian Ordinances 
in Religious Matters.’” The title notwithstanding, Fichte’s call did not 
include all the residents of the Prussian states, but was directed only 
to those who were both literate (a growing, but still relatively small 
population) and read (or were aware of) Christian Trapp’s anonymously 
published work (which likely comprised an even smaller population).”® In 
addition, by clearly identifying the text to be evaluated, Ernst Christian 
Trapp’s anonymously published Frank Meditations, Fichte demonstrated 
his allegiance to the basic rules of the game: one anonymous Gelehrter 
engaged in a highly ritualized print battle with another anonymous 
Gelehrter over a policy question.** The very title of Fichte’s work amounts, 
therefore, to a claim to membership in a club whose rules of conduct 
were, as we have seen previously, deeply socially inscribed. 

If the values and rituals that are embedded in the title itself were 
insufficient to establish this case, the text provides conclusive evidence 
in support. Consider how Fichte identified himself: 


I am a Gelehrter and theologian, and by what right I claim both titles will decide 
he who is both himself, and who has read this text to its conclusion. As both the 
former and the latter, I feel more strongly than many other people that all 
our knowledge should lead to the highest purpose, and I will do everything 
in my power to prevent any deviations from that path.” 


There is no lack of projection in these words, and much of it stems 
from the desire of a young college drop out (Fichte never completed 
his degree) to gain recognition from people who he would have be 
his peers. We will consider the social yearnings pregnant within these 
writings later in this chapter. For now, however, we must emphasize 
how Fichte also deliberately encoded within the text his membership 
in the elite. 


8 On the spread of literacy in general, see R.A. Houston, Literacy in Early Modern 
Europe: Culture and Education, 1500-1800 (London: Longman, 1988). For its role in 
early-modern Germany, see Lyndal Roper and R.W. Scribner, Religion and Culture in 
Germany (1400-1800) (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 235-58. On print in early-modern Europe, 
see the still useful article Elizabeth Eisenstein, “Some Conjectures about the Impact of 
Printing on Western Society and Thought: A Preliminary Report,” Journal of Modern 
History 40, no. 1 (1968). 

>! "Trapp, Freymüthige Betrachtungen. On anonymity and the debate about the Edict on 
Religion, see Chapter 5 below. 

® Lauth and Jacob, eds., GA, Nachgelassene Schriften II, 197. Emphasis added. 
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Along these lines, note that Fichte expressly separates the Gelehrter 
from the theologian. By Fichte’s time German Gelehrten were moving 
within a much bigger intellectual world than did their predecessors of 
the seventeenth and the early eighteenth centuries, in so far as educated 
people of all types had become empowered to consider religious ques- 
tions that had once been the exclusive province of the theologians.”° 
Note also that Fichte’s identity is self-referential, with respect to the 
German elite, in that his status is determined by the mutual acceptance 
of his peers and no one else. The “Open Call” was, therefore, not all that 
open and served as an opportunity for Fichte to justify his membership 
in the club. 

Fichte’s rhetoric is emblematic of the enlightened world of the service 
elite that we have already discussed. As we have noted before, this elite 
inscribed public debate with its own social and political interests, which 
meant that elite politics was always embedded within any written text. 
It is thus, significant that Fichte included his own political critique of 
Frederick II, the recently deceased King of Prussia, within a text that 
was supportive of the royal successor. Echoing the language of the 
Edict on Religion, Fichte charged that the excesses of Frederick IDs 
reign had harmed religion in Prussia and, in contrast, characterized 
Frederick William II as a father figure who was setting his predecessor’s 
policies aright.” In this context, the reader will recall the point made 
in Chapter 1 about Frederick William’s initial listening tour of local 
sermons: in attending services at churches that served different confes- 
sions and temperaments, the king played the role of the Landesvater, 
the paternal figure who cared for the well-being of all his subjects. At 
this point, Fichte’s understanding of politics was no different from that 


2 On this issue, see Hans Erich Bédeker, “Die Religiösität der Gebildeten,” Wolfen- 
bütteler Studien zur Aufklärung 11 (1989), Notker Hammerstein, “Die deutschen Univer- 
sitaten im Zeitalter der Aufklärung,” Zeitschrift für Historische Forschung 10, no. 1 (1983), 
Sparn, “Auf dem Wege.” Extremely important in this respect is lan Hunter’s idea of a 
“Civic Enlightenment” in Germany. Ian Hunter, Rival Enlightenments: Civil and Metaphysi- 
cal Philosophy in Early-Modern Germany (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001). 
The nature of the competition between the new elite of Gelehrten and the old one 
of theologians is also evident in the Lessing-Goeze debate as well as Immanuel Kant’s 
famous The Contest of Faculties (1798). On the significance of Lessing’s religious views 
to German debate in general, see Epstein, Genesis, Zeeden, The Legacy of Luther, 139, 
Redekop, Enlightenment and Community. Kant’s text is available in Reiss, ed., Kant’s Political 
Writings, 176-90. See also the discussion of Johann Salomo Semler in Chapter 2. 

27 "This critique of Frederick Il's reign was not unique to Fichte. For another example, 
see Zimmermann, Ueber Friedrich den Grossen, 241-42. 
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contained in the Edict on Religion, and he demonstrated the extent 
to which a traditional paternalistic ethos dominated his thought, when 
he told his readers that the discomfort that the edict had caused some 
Prussian subjects (read: the Gelehrten) did not outweigh its benefits to 
the general population.” 

It should, thus, be no surprise that Fichte originally intended to use 
the public sphere to support the government. And consistent with the 
German elite’s desire to maintain an ordered public sphere, he pled with 
those people who had yet to take a position to do so with the proper 
attitude. For that reason, he expressly praised Frederick William II for 
having demonstrated concern for his people’s spiritual well-being and 
lamented that so many authors had responded to the government’s 
initiative by attempting to turn peoples’ hearts against their leader.” 
This textual moment turns our attention to conscience, as it reveals 
one possible result of a conscience-based politics. (The Reclamation will 
show us another.) In this case, the “protection” of conscience was 
understood through a monarchical and paternalistic context that had 
long assumed the Prussian kings were responsible for many things, 
including the care of people’s souls. Moreover, this association of 
monarchy with conscience opens a new door onto the process of the 
Enlightenment in Germany, in so far as the Aufklärer embraced the use 
of traditional state powers to tutor the masses, in particular through 
the diffusion of preachers through the rural landscape. Conscience 
became a realm in which the relationship between the monarch and 
his subjects was managed. 

Fichte’s “Open Call” reminds us how thoroughly monarchist much 
of the German Enlightenment was.” Wilhelm von Humboldt, for 
instance, was both a convinced liberal and a committed monarchist.*! 
Moreover, it also reveals how this monarchism itself mandated certain 
practices with the eighteenth-century public sphere. In the text, Fichte, 


8 Lauth and Jacob, eds., GA, Nachgelassene Schriften I, 194. “Durch das System 
der Preussischen Regierung musten manche Maasregeln ergirffen werden, die so heilsam 
sie dem Ganzen waren, doch dem Individuo bisweilen lastig wurden.” 

° Ibid., 195-96. 

°° For a general overview, see John Christian Laursen, Hans Blom, and Luisa Simo- 
nutti, eds., Monarchists and Monarchism in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 2007). On Prussia and Germany, see Melton, “From 
Enlightenment to Revolution.” 

3! Beiser, Enlightenment, Revolution, and Romanticism, 111. 
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like many other writers, associated conscience with the expression of 
personal disinterest, a rhetorical tool that aided the writer in his attempts 
to avoid conflicts with the power center. Fichte wrote: 


Trust me. No personal interests guide my quill. Prussia’s king is as 
unknown to me as any other monarch on the earth. I honor him for 
nothing more than that he is a great and good man. I am a foreigner 
who is currently a guest in Prussia, but only for a short time, and will 
leave again soon, as I came.” 


We see here the same concern for maintaining the public as a moral 
realm that we have already noted, in a previous chapter, in Kant’s 
“What is Enlightenment?” In asking for the reader’s trust and making 
himself worthy of it through the cultivation of moderate rhetorical 
independence, Fichte unified the conscience-laden language that all 
intellectuals shared with the common practice of protecting both the 
participants’ and the king’s honor. 

Fichte asked for trust not because he was using his reason publicly, 
in the classic enlightened sense, but because he could be trusted to use 
his reason publicly and within the existing political arrangements. He 
was, after all, a Gelehrter who had no personal stake in the discussion, 
which meant that he would make no trouble.” Fichte’s profession of 
disinterest is even more revealing when we look at the sentence imme- 
diately prior: 


Trust me. I do not seek to storm your heart with declamations, to deceive 
your judgment with powers of persuasion, or to excite your passions 
through emotion. I want to weigh reasons against reasons with a firm 
hand. I trust that you want to be just and upright. Honor my trust.** 


Fichte’s cultivation of abstract disinterest was inseparable from the 
enlightened mixture of conscience and publicity that we also saw in 
our discussion of Johann Friedrich Zöllner in Chapter 2. Like many 
educated Germans, the young Fichte was no Demosthenes; he tried 
to persuade people of his position’s virtues without getting them so 
excited that they would march on Berlin. In this sense, the same fear 
of Enthusiasm that we have already identified as a political force also 
affected Fichte’s “Open Call.” 


3 Lauth and Jacob, eds., GA, Nachgelassene Schriften II, 189. 
33 See Chapter 2. 
3t Lauth and Jacob, eds., GA, Nachgelassene Schriften II, 188. 
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The need to combine conscience and personal disinterest within a 
monarchical environment also mandated another common enlightened 
practice, anonymous publication. In the sentence that appears imme- 
diately after the one first quoted on page 112 above, (where Fichte 
identifies himself as Gelehrter) Fichte goes on to justify his anonymity, 
writing: 

No one will learn of my name. Moreover, this quill would fall from my 


hand, were I aware that thoughts of any possible private judgment had 
influenced me while reaching for it.” 


Fichte’s view of anonymity is fundamentally linked to the monarchist 
backdrop of German public letters. Anonymity strengthened the posi- 
tion of rhetorical disinterest, because it radically separated public from 
private in a way similar to Immanuel Kant’s detachment of the two in 
“What is Enlightenment?” In this context, and in contrast to what we 
moderns may experience on our internet, anonymity civilized debate by 
limiting its personal, political, and social implications. On the one hand, 
an individual prince could not be offended by a work that evaluated 
only the efficacy of a given royal policy, since anonymous debates were 
structured solely to critique policy in abstract and general terms. On 
the other hand, no Gelehrter’s honor could be wounded in the exchange, 
since both sides concentrated on the arguments presented—and not on 
the person presenting them. Seen from this eighteenth-century perspec- 
tive, it seems that full publicity, in the sense of everyone’s name being 
known to all participants, actually may have prevented the frank and 
open exchange of views on matters of general concern.”® 

Fichte, thus, presented his intended readers with the ground rules 
that structured so much of the German debate. He was a Gelehrier, 
independent of the issue at hand, and interested only in speaking truth 
without, of course, rousing anyone’s emotions. Public discussion, as 
he and many others saw it, ought to be held calmly among social and 
intellectual equals. As Fichte put it at the end of the introduction: 


Harsh attacks on those who think differently serve only him who cannot 
rely on the strength of his reasons. The language of persuasion is gentle. 


» Ibid., 189. 

3° There was disagreement among intellectuals about anonymity’s benefits to public 
debate. Johann Gottfried Herder was, for example, opposed to anonymous publication. 
See La Vopa, “The Revelatory Moment,” 152-53. As the next chapter details, however, 
a great many contributors to the debate about the edict published anonymously. 
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Each person who speaks a different language reveals through it only the 
lack of conviction that he wishes to hide with it.” 


Fichte’s rhetorical strategy was situated within a world that balanced 
multiple values against each other. Two of these values, the need for 
political stability and the conventions of conscience have been present 
throughout this book. Yet, Fichte also highlights the continued sig- 
nificance of personal honor to the maintenance of public discussion. 
For Fichte, the desire to protect his place in the world as a social and 
political creature required him to argue without giving offense to any- 
one, since the rules of public debate also imposed a reciprocal duty on 
others not to insult him. Hence, by the end of the eighteenth century, 
cultivating the rules of debate was a central issue for the enlightened 
public sphere in Germany. 

After Fichte set the ground rules, he then entered into a discussion 
of Frederick IPs reign (1740-1786) and also considered what the recent 
transition to a new monarch meant. Fichte praised Frederick for his 
successes as king, but he also added a backhanded compliment, say- 
ing that he had actually been too big for the position. As Fichte put it, 
“everyone who came close to him felt the enormous power [Übermachi] 
not of the monarch, but of the man.’’*® Frederick was, in many ways, 
superhuman and for that reason was personally beyond religion. ‘This 
did not mean, however, that everyone was beyond it, and above all 
not the masses. According to Fichte, Frederick Wiliam II understood 
the need for religion in daily life, since the latter had taken action to 
protect his people’s religious beliefs, and he added that such protection 
was essential for the people’s peace and happiness. 

In Fichte’s view, Frederick William’s policies were a justified response 
to Frederick’s personal excesses. He noted that opposition to this pater- 
nal intervention came from people who failed to consider the edict’s 
true intent: 


The system of Prussian government must take certain measures that 
however beneficial to the whole will, for a time, burden the individual. 
People promised themselves that a new regime would bring relief. (And 
what do people not promise themselves from new regimes?) Relief came, 


37 Lauth and Jacob, eds., GA, Nachgelassene Schriften II, 189. 
38 Thid., 193. 
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but some received, nonetheless, less relief than their neighbors—often 
much less than [had been] hoped for.’ 


The most important aspect of Fichte’s argument is his explicit recogni- 
tion that free thought had damaged the less educated. He made this 
point a few sentences later: 


Scholarship bloomed and a flame of investigation arose in scholars’ 
heads, a beneficial ferment that helped spread light across all of Europe. 
As with any good thing that is easily misused, freedom developed into 
license, and preliminary results that should have served only as precursors 
and signposts to further research were taken to be final results. Principles 
that could have been without detriment the property of an intelligent, 
educated mind were transferred to popular instruction [Volksunterricht]. 
The people became confused and strayed from their former path—the 
only one, I postulate with clear evidence, that suits them properly—and were misled 
into dry and barren deserts.” 


Fichte’s concern for the people’s limitations was less pronounced by the 
time he wrote the final draft of his Reclamation in 1793. As the highlighted 
section above points out, however, in 1792 he was still working within 
an academic paradigm that not only separated elite from mass but also 
intertwined the needs of the state with those of the educated elite. 
After completing the preliminaries, Fichte turned to the main point 
of his work, refuting Ernst Christian Trapp’s Frank Meditations. Since 
Fichte never engaged Trapp’s text fully, we will forgo comparing the 
Reclamation directly with the Frank Meditations. For the purposes of this 
chapter, it is most important to note that Fichte used his text as a 
means to join a specific intellectual community, which was why he did 
not violate the pact of anonymity. Although he may have suspected 
his protagonist’s name, he showed the good taste never to mention it, 
avoiding thus a direct and personal confrontation.*! He wrote: 


The author of the text Frank Meditations flatters himself to have put the 
case as it has not been put before. I know that it has made quite a stir 
here and there and that it has confused the well meaning here and there. 
To refute this work is, thus, to refute the strongest contemporary voice 
among the opponents of this measure.” 


3 Ibid., 195. 

+ Ibid. Emphasis added. 

“| Much of the speculation occurred in private correspondence. See, for example, Fich- 
te’s letter to Theodor von Schön of 21 April 1792. , eds., GA, Briefe II, 302-04. 

1 , eds., GA, Nachgelassene Schriften II, 196. 
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Fichte’s response to ‘Trapp reveals the many practices that united oppo- 
nents and proponents of the edict, even as the policy itself divided 
them. Consider that Fichte made his case by appealing to the same 
accepted practices that his opponent had publicly extolled. Whereas 
Trapp justified his disinterest by claiming to be a foreigner, Fichte did 
so as well. Moreover, since the flight into disinterest was fundamental 
to the way the educated community discussed politically charged topics, 
it is important that Fichte reached a conclusion opposed to ‘Trapp’s, 
even though he began with the same distinctions: 


I am a foreigner as is he, whatever else he may be. As a human being, 
I feel the call to consider what appears to be an important affair for all 
of humanity, as does he in his opinion.* 


This quote encapsulates the worldview that we have been reconstructing, 
as it shows us a vision of a responsible Gelehrter who presents his ideas 
without causing unrest. These Gelehrten willingly accepted the limits on 
their ability to talk to the people, because it was in their political and 
social interest to do so. The elite’s bonds to state authority did not, 
however, guarantee that the Gelehrten were a static presence in society. 
If the club’s members were to reject the limits placed on them by the 
state, a different take on social control could emerge, which is what 
happened in Fichte’s Reclamation. 

Early in his life Fichte spoke as a Gelehrter who negotiated his way 
through a rapidly changing world. In this he mirrored his older con- 
temporary, Woellner, whose view of Prussian life was suffused with the 
language of reason and reform that characterized much of the German 
Enlightenment. The belief that untrammeled religious speculation was 
dangerous for the uninitiated permeated Fichte’s early work and the 
work of many others, as we have seen. Yet, the tension that became 
manifest in the debate about the edict arose from the recognition of 
another danger, namely that Woellner had gained, with the publica- 
tion of the Edict on Censorship on 9 December 1788, the power to 
control the thought of educated people, too. It was the direct intru- 
sion of state power into the public sphere that altered the dynamic of 
Fichte’s thought. 


+ Ibid., 197. 
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Fichte’s Reclamation of Freedom of Thought from Europe’s Princes, Who Have 
Suppressed It Until Now was, unlike his “Open Call,” breathtakingly radi- 
cal in tone. Rather than calling for calm discussion of an important 
public issue, Fichte attacked Germany’s princes for practicing censor- 
ship and demanded complete freedom of thought, even going so far 
as to call the French Revolution a grim warning that oppression had 
consequences. Thus, unlike most of the texts produced in response to 
the edict, Fichte’s Reclamation was intended to provoke a heated response 
rather than to invite calm reflection. This change is, perhaps, the most 
fundamental aspect of Fichte’s radicalization, as he broke with the 
practices of public debate that had long been characteristic of the 
German Enlightenment. 

Fichte’s deep connections to the elitist enterprise that was the Ger- 
man Enlightenment helps to explain why, in spite of its radical tone, the 
text betrays little radical politics: Fichte’s tirade was limited to attacks 
on censorship alone.“ For that reason, this text must be read as an 
extension of the traditional enlightened mission of defining who had 
the right not to be censored. Against this backdrop, this section will 
argue that the absence of radical politics in the Reclamation highlights the 
continued significance of the three themes we have considered above, 
conscience, Protestantism, and meritocratic neo-corporatism. The call 
for free expression in Fichte’s work was not a call for autonomy of the 
celebrated Kantian variety; it was, rather, a reformulation of Protestant 
conscience’s traditional rights for a new political situation.” 

Let us begin by pursuing the harshness, even impudence, of Fichte’s 
tone in the Reclamation, because it is here that a fundamental break 
with the “Open Call” occurred. Note whom Fichte addresses with his 
text: 


Prince, you have no right to suppress our freedom of thought. What you 
have no right to do you must never do, even should the world collapse 
around you, and bury you with your people under the rubble. He who 


“ For a discussion of eighteenth-century German political vocabularies, see Melton, 
“From Enlightenment to Revolution.” 

® As will be obvious throughout, this chapter’s reading of Fichte has been influenced 
by Leonard Krieger, The German Idea of Freedom: History of a Political Tradition (Chicago 
and London: The University of Chicago Press, 1957). 
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gave us the rights that you should respect will care for you, the rubble, 
and those of us under it." 


In the German context, this was a political statement. Rather than 
petitioning the prince respectfully and indirectly for a change in policy, 
Fichte simply tells him what to do. As Johann Heinrich Würzer’s legal 
travails showed, the official enlightenment judged not only the argu- 
ments in the work but also the author’s tone and choice of audience.“ 
With these traditional practices in mind, we see that Fichte committed 
two sins. He spoke directly to Germany’s princes without due deference 
and exhorted the people to make similar demands of their leaders. ‘The 
“official” Enlightenment must have been horrified. 

However, as with any complicated thinker, there are important 
countervailing nuances within Fichte’s text that require explication. 
Regardless of his pugnacious tone, it is important to recall that Fichte 
was not really making threats on behalf of the people, but of the 
Gelehrten. One aspect of his allegiance to the elite is apparent in his 
use of contract theory. Although contract theory has long been seen 
as a subversive political doctrine, in the Reclamation Fichte transferred 
the limitations inherent in a politics of conscience to his understanding 
of the social contract, thus diluting its revolutionary potential. Fichte 
began the Reclamation with the common distinction between alienable 
and inalienable rights, arguing that citizens could give up some rights 
on entering society, the alienable ones, but had to keep the other rights, 
the inalienable ones.“ By alienable rights he meant the rights we have 
to control our external behavior. Internal behavior, however, which 
amounted to personal belief, could never be controlled: 


Such rights that are alienable in the [social] contract can be rights only 
over our external behavior, not over our inner convictions, since in the 
latter case no party can be sure whether the another party fulfills the 


1¢ Lauth and Jacob, eds., GA, Werke I, 187. 

"7 See Chapter 3. 

* Tt has been argued that Fichte’s understanding of contract theory was based in 
the belief that a social contract made the relation of human beings as social creatures 
possible. Tom Rockmore, Fichte, Marx and the German Philosophical Tradition (Carbondale, 
IL: Southern Illinois University Press, 1980), 26. This is absolutely true, but limited, 
in so far as the understanding of the social on which this argument is based does not 
account for the values that Fichte and his cohorts inscribed onto their social world. 
On Fichte’s approach to society more generally, see James Schmidt, “Civil Society and 
Social Things: Setting the Boundaries of the Social Sciences,” Social Research 62 (1995), 
Beiser, Enlightenment, Revolution, and Romanticism, 58-59. 
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conditions or not. Inner convictions, such as ingenuousness, respect, 
friendship, gratitude, and love are given freely, and can never be acquired 
by right.” 


What did this really mean? It is true that Fichte demarcated with these 
words the boundaries of a prince’s power with respect to conscience, and 
although this was in itself a political act, it had also been done before. 
For all his bluster, Fichte went no further in his calls for freedom than 
to launch traditional Protestant broadsides against the papacy. Accord- 
ing to this view, the rights of conscience, which had been secured by 
the Reformation, had been usurped and must be recovered. Fichte’s 
harsh words did not, therefore, augur revolution, but were intended to 
make the world safe for conscience once again.” 

Seen from this perspective, it is important that Fichte’s understand- 
ing of free thought began with a discussion of whether princes could 
prescribe religious beliefs. Denying princes any right to dictate what the 
people were to believe in religious matters, Fichte argued that people 
had the right to reconsider whether their beliefs were true. As he put 
it, investigation (Nachforschung) is a human right.’' Further: 


Therefore, you princes have no rights over our freedom of thought, no 
power to decide what is true or false, no right to prescribe the objects 
of our research, or its boundaries, no right to prevent us publishing the 
results of the same how or to whomever we wish, be they true or false. 
Your obligations extend only to earthly (irrdische) purposes, not to the 
elevated (überirrdische) [purposes] of the Enlightenment.” 


For Fichte, religious freedom was the cornerstone of his conception 
of human rights, but the form this freedom took reveals the persis- 
tence of older ways of thinking. Fichte grounded his understanding 
of freedom in an expressly Protestant history; in effect, princes had no 
right to engage in activities that Martin Luther had already denied the 
Pope. Consider how the very idea of free investigation was drenched 
in religious meaning: 


If one cannot bear witness before one’s own conscience that one is sure 
of one’s own ground, that one is secure enough to bear with dignity all 
the consequences that the distribution of the recognized and useful truths 


® Lauth and Jacob, eds., GA, Werke I, 174. 
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could have for one, when one speaks the truth—then one either relies 
on the good nature of these severely accused princes, or on one’s own 
meaningless and inconsequential obscurity.’ 


Chapter 1 revealed how Woellner also assumed that people could 
only accept the Lord’s message freely and calmly. Although Fichte dif 
fered with Woellner over the state’s role in religious practice, he was a 
product of the same religious world. In this context, consider Fichte’s 
word choice on the broader matter of investigation. Fichte did not 
use Forschung, which translates directly into English as research and 
also connotes a certain independence from authority, but Nachforschung, 
which can also translate as inquiry and does not connote open-ended 
academic investigation of the sort done in a university environment. 
Hence, whatever innovations Fichte made in the Reclamation, his opposi- 
tion to Woellner emerged from a traditional Protestant context. 

We can explain the vehemence of Fichte’s arguments more deeply by 
considering his social insecurity within the world of the Gelehrten. Note 
that for Fichte it is the bearing of witness before one’s own conscience 
that grounds one’s identity. Without conscience a person either exists 
only for the prince or languishes, as he put it, in meaningless obscu- 
rity, that is without recognition from other Gelehrten. Fichte’s identity 
was, therefore, grounded in his ability to bear witness before his own 
conscience and then to have that act recognized by his equals. The 
projection of a new, aggressive understanding of conscience onto the 
German public represents an important change. In essence, Fichte had 
made his sense of self logically prior to the print world. Whereas the 
earlier German public sphere had been a realm of credentialed elites 
that kept their personal feelings out of the public, Fichte’s public became 
a realm in which selfauthorized individuals demanded recognition by 
others who were capable of delivering reassurance. With this alteration 
the public sphere ceased being an extension of the university lecture 
hall, or the scholar’s office and became a fractious zone, in which 
prickly types like Fichte made their needs and desires known. Hence, 
when Fichte rebelled in the Reclamation, he did so against traditional 
ways of understanding the educated individual’s relationship to the 
print world. 

For a variety of reasons that we will discuss in the next section 
Fichte was an angry young man in a Protestant world. Let us consider 
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the Protestant aspect of his anger. It is no accident that when Fichte 
highlighted the horrors of despotism in the Reclamation, he always used 
Catholic princes as examples of the worst possible behavior, even explic- 
itly connecting religious oppression with the Inquisition. Consider this 
description of despotism: 


[Princes] place the rope around humanity’s throat and say: Be quiet, be 
quiet, it is all happening for your own good.*— 

* So said the Inquisition’s executioner to Don Carlos, while engaged 
in the same activity.” 


Like many commentators, both for and against the edict, Fichte charged 
the Catholic Church with intolerance. He did not, however, stop with 
the church itself and extended his criticism of tyranny to Catholic 
monarchs as well. As an example not to be emulated, Fichte relayed 
the tale of Louis XV’s teacher telling the young king: 


All these people, Sire, which you see standing before you, are here for 
you and are your property.*) 

*) Words that Louis XV’s teacher spoke to the royal youth at a great 
public gathering.” 


In short, there was neither spiritual nor political freedom in Catholic 
realms, as respect for the individual was only possible with a corre- 
sponding respect for conscience. As Fichte noted: 


If the first principle of thinking autonomously (Selbstthätigkeit) weakens 
within him, directly or indirectly, whether through his confessor or by 
the order of your religious edicts, then he is entirely a machine, which 
is what you want, and now you can use him as you like.*® 


Thus, as Fichte saw it, to deny the rights of conscience was the first step 
in the path to political tyranny, and if we reflect on this position with 
the Edict on Religion in mind, it becomes clear that the real problem 
with the Edict on Religion was, ultimately, that it treated Protestants 
as if they were Catholics. 

Although the Protestant, conscience-laden background of Fichte’s 
thought in these texts is clear, the neo-corporatism is subtle, evident 
more in what Fichte omitted, than what he included. The Reclamation 
was a polemic against princes, and so one would expect the service 


>* Ibid., 172. The editors of the GA note that this story is apocryphal. 
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elite to be absent from the discussion. Nonetheless, with the service 
elite having gained such importance during the course of the century, 
their needs could not have been far from Fichte’s mind when he wrote 
the Reclamation, particularly since he wished to make a career among 
them. The corporatism that went along with the service elite is most 
evident in Fichte’s choice of concepts. Let us return to Nachforschung 
(investigation), which in a Protestant context meant that process by 
which a believer tested his or her beliefs through re-reading the Bible 
and other religious texts, as well as listening to sermons. Practically 
speaking, however, only the educated elite engaged in Forschung, which 
meant doing independent research and presenting the results to an 
academic community.” Hence, Fichte’s emphasis on Nachforschung served 
two purposes. It guaranteed all Protestants a limited freedom that was 
based in conscience, while also reserving the realm of Forschung to people 
who had graduated beyond those limits. 

Now, we are in a position to consider more deeply how Fichte’s 
limitations on freedom worked with his enlightened background. After 
discussing conscience, Fichte introduced an unorthodox approach to free 
expression, when he hypothesized that the need to express one’s own 
inner thoughts may not be sufficient to justify free expression. It was 
possible, he believed, that people had agreed to give the state control 
over public expression, especially since the state controlled other external 
forms of behavior. Fichte added, however, that even if this were true 
free expression was actually founded on the right to receive information 
freely, not to give it freely. As Fichte put it: 


The right to receive freely everything that is of use to us is a component 
of our personality. It is part of our destiny to use freely anything publicly 
available to our spiritual and moral development. Freedom and morality 
would be useless to us without this condition.” 


If we look back to the discussion of Woellner’s works in Chapter 1, we 
can detect the echoes of an older approach to publicity. Whereas Woell- 
ner argued that his congregants enjoyed the right to sit in undisturbed 
calm and to judge for themselves whether his sermons were rational and 
useful, Fichte took essentially the same position, if for different purposes. 
On the one hand, Fichte wanted a greater guarantee of freedom than 
the one Woellner was willing to grant the peasants in Gross-Rietz. On 


5 See Chapter 2. 
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the other hand, Fichte founded this freedom not in the right for all to 
speak publicly, but to listen publicly. 

Fichte’s understanding of freedom emerged from Germany’s extensive 
experience with preaching. Assuming the same relationship between 
producer and consumer of publicly expressed ideas that had always 
anchored traditional forms of sermonizing, Fichte held that every Prot- 
estant had the right to listen to the local preacher with the intention 
of exploring his own moral attitudes and, thereby, to become a better 
citizen. Actions (writing included) were, of course, another story, and 
since the social structures of late eighteenth-century Germany limited 
the number of people who could produce print materials for public 
consumption, Fichte’s text assumed, in effect, that everyone had the 
right to listen to people like Fichte. None of this discussion should be 
construed as saying that Fichte was no different from Woellner or the 
many other supporters of the edict. By comparison to, say, Johann 
Salomo Semler, the young Fichte was, indeed, a liberal who took issue 
with those aspects of Woellner’s program that limited freedom.” Yet, 
we cannot forget, in this context, how much history bound all of the 
participants together. Now, we will explore the continuity that extended 
across the policy changes to which Fichte responded. 


Sources of Angst 


Now, let us turn to a brief biographical sketch of Fichte’s early life, 
with the intention of understanding how his background shaped his 
approach to the late eighteenth century political world. Born in 1762 
in Rammenau, a small village in Saxony, Fichte was a weaver’s son, 
which meant that although not poor, he was definitely not born to the 
German elite. In 1770, Fichte took his first step on the path to higher 
social status, when a certain Baron Ernst Haubolt von Miltitz agreed to 
support the young boy’s studies for what was presumed to be a career 
in theology. After passing through a variety of local philanthropic and 


°° The older Fichte was noticeably more conservative. Beiser, Enlightenment, Revolution, 
and Romanticism, 59-60. 
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educational institutions, he landed at the University of Leipzig in 1780 
to pursue his never-completed degree in theology. 

It was during his time at the University of Leipzig, however, that 
Fichte’s fortunes declined, as the baron’s widow, upon hearing disturbing 
reports about his behavior at school, cut off all financial support. As a 
result, Fichte was forced to leave Leipzig lacking not only a degree but 
also the political support that was a prerequisite for pursuing a clerical 
career in his home state. Needing to support himself, Fichte pursued 
the only avenue open to an educated, unemployed fellow without 
prospects; he entered the private tutoring circuit that soured so many 
of his contemporaries on the German system of education and social 
control.°! In short, whereas Fichte earned enough to eat and even found 
joy in some of the people he met along the way, he still spent his early 
twenties stewing in his own dissatisfaction. 

This brief sketch of Fichte’s early life highlights a fundamental prob- 
lem that many of the younger generation of German scholars shared, 
the need to implicate themselves in a system of patronage, in order 
to land a position that would provide some intellectual and financial 
independence. Fichte did not escape the clutches of the dead-end tutor- 
ing industry until the end of 1793, by which time the celebrity that he 
had acquired through his writings led to his nomination as professor 
of philosophy at the University of Jena. We will not pursue this aspect 
of Fichte’s biography any further, except to note that the stresses and 
strains of his unenviable position contributed, according to Anthony ]. 
LaVopa, to Fichte’s eventual discovery of the modern self. Fichte the 
frustrated, under-placed philosopher eventually transformed himself into 
Fichte the modern individual. For our purposes in this book, however, 
it is significant that he wrote the “Open Call” and the Reclamation when 
most deeply dissatisfied with his lot, for it is the growing sense of anger 
at the system’s failure to include him that explains the dramatic change 
in tone between the two texts. The question remains, however, what 
sparked the actual change in position? Here we need to return to the 
politics of public debate. 

If we are to understand Fichte’s reversal on the edict, we must review 
the basic chronology of Woellner’s policies. On 9 July 1788, Woellner 


6! For a related interpretation, see Brunschwig, Enlightenment and Romanticism. In 
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promulgated the Edict on Religion and, in the process, sparked both 
a large debate in print and serious resistance within the bureaucratic 
apparatus. It was with the bureaucratic resistance in mind that, on 19 
December 1788, Woellner promulgated the Edict on Censorship, which 
gave the government extensive powers to prohibit and punish print 
attacks on the government’s policies. ‘This one-two punch made many 
German elites fear for the future of their hard won print freedom—a 
reaction that from our perspective seems perfectly justified. There is, 
however, an issue that must be explored further. As we have noted in 
previous chapters, German elites were not opposed to censorship per se. 
What the elite opposed was bad censorship, that is, the prohibition of 
speculative, academic works by stodgy defenders of orthodoxy, which 
is how Woellner and his associates came increasingly to be viewed. 
Hence, the Edict on Censorship did not raise the specter of tutelage 
over the intellectual world—which had always been the reality—but 
of tutelage by the wrong sort.” 

Judging by his words in the “Open Call” Fichte was not, initially, seri- 
ously concerned about the Edict on Religion. Granting the government 
broader powers of censorship was, however, another matter altogether. 
Let us return to the dates. In early 1792, Fichte was censored when 
trying to publish his book, Attempt at a Critique of All Revelation.°* He 
did succeed in getting it published later in the same year, and it was 
this text that made Fichte famous enough to garner a professorship 
at the University of Jena.” One may expect that the experience of 
being censored had some effect on Fichte’s attitude toward the Edict, 
although evidence from his correspondence suggests otherwise; in fact, 
Fichte seemed to take the matter in stride.® It may well be that being 
censored by other Gelehrten was such a common practice that Fichte saw 
the rejection as nothing more than the cost of doing business. Much 
more important, however, is what Fichte did not know when he wrote 
his original defense of the edict, namely that Woellner had also pro- 


® On the problem of censorship in eighteenth-century Germany, see Hellmuth, 
“Aufklärung und Pressefreiheit,” Günter Birtsch, “Die Berliner Mittwochsgesellschaft,” 
in Über den Prozess der Aufklärung in Deutschland im 18. Jahrhundert: Personen, Institutionen und 
Medien, ed. Hans Erich Bödeker and Ulrich Herrmann (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1987). 
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mulgated the Edict on Censorship, which not only limited debate but 
also gave a great deal of power to people who had earned no respect 
in the public sphere.®” 

Now, let us return to Berlin, where by this point Woellner had sur- 
rounded himself with cronies who were, on balance, nothing more than 
religious obscurantists. A good example is the empowerment, in 1792, of 
a commission on orthodoxy that went under the name Jmmediat-Exami- 
nations- Kommission.” The members of the commission traveled around 
Prussia, interviewing preachers, professors and university students to 
ensure their orthodoxy. If this tactic already suggested a return to the 
hated Inquisition, it did not help that the commission’s leaders were 
not well-respected scholars but friends of Woellner. Indeed, in March 
1794, when the commission tried to do its work at the University of 
Halle, a commotion (ärgerlichen Tumult) erupted when theology students 
gathered menacingly in front of the hotel where Woellner’s agents were 
staying.° Only the intervention of university officials got the students to 
disperse. In the context of ever-greater state intervention by the wrong 
sort, the generally accepted practices of tutelage came to seem more 
and more arbitrary and intrusive.” 

Fichte’s turn against the edict must, therefore, be understood as a 
response to the threat of excessive censorship against the elite. That this 
threat came at exactly the moment when his situation seemed least satis- 
fying explains not only the abruptness of the turn but also its vehemence. 
When Woellner told preachers to tone down their religious specula- 
tion at the pulpit, this represented, for many, traditional enlightened 
practice.’' However, when he extended his efforts to include people 
who had every reason to expect not to be told what to do, blowback 
resulted. Noting the significance of the Edict on Censorship to Fichte’s 
Reclamation does not, of course, exclude the influence of other factors 


6? That only those who had achieved respect in public ought to be censors was a 
common theme in the contemporary literature published on the edict. On what Fichte 
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on his development, and we should make certain to recognize the most 
historically significant among them. It is clear, for example, that Fichte’s 
reading of Kantian philosophy deeply affected his view of autonomy 
and the rights of reason.” Kant’s emphasis on a realm of choice that 
existed independent of the unbreakable laws of nature as posited by 
Isaac Newton provided Fichte with philosophical underpinnings for his 
conception of freedom. Moreover, the events on the other side of the 
Rhine after 1789 can only have augmented his sense that traditional 
measures of social control belonged to the angien régime. The point here 
is that Fichte’s turn against the edict cannot be understood without 
additional reference to the long established enlightened practices that 
shaped his worldview. As we will see, although Fichte reacted against 
enlightened tutelage, he did not reject the broader social assumptions 
on which it had been based. 

We can trace the persistence of the three big themes that we have 
been pursuing (conscience, Protestantism, neo-corporatism) through 
an examination of two texts that Fichte wrote early in the nineteenth 
century, On the Essence of the Gelehrter and His Appearance in the Domain 
of Freedom (1806) and On the Only Possible Disruption of Academic Freedom 
(1812). The first text constitutes a series of meditations on what the 
Gelehrter must do and believe in order to be worthy of the name. The 
second is the published version of an address that Fichte gave in 1811 
in Berlin, as the newly appointed rector at the new University of Berlin. 
Both these texts show how Fichte appropriated traditional enlightened 
themes and then applied them to a new political and social context in 
a way that privileged the Gelehrten even more than they had been. 

Before we can consider these two texts, however, we must note 
another political clash that probably intensified Fichte’s critical view of 
censorship and state power, his dismissal from the University of Jena.’* 
After achieving celebrity in late 1792 with his Attempt at a Critique of All 
Revelation, a text that everyone originally assumed Immanuel Kant to 
have written, Fichte was called to Jena, where he occupied the chair 
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in Critical Philosophy that had become vacant upon the death of 
Karl Leonhard Reinhold. Fichte was active in Jena, publishing widely 
and developing his own system, which, although derived from that of 
Kant, differed with it in important respects.” This period of scholarly 
production came to an abrupt end in 1799, however, with the so-called 
Atheismusstreit (Atheism Conflict). 

The details of the Atheismusstreit need not detain us here. The most 
significant facts for our purposes are as follows. In 1798, an anonymous 
pamphlet published in Nuremberg charged that two speculative essays 
that had appeared in Philosophical Journal of a Society of German Scholars 
openly supported atheism.”° This journal was, at best, obscure, but was 
published in Saxony and co-edited by none other than Fichte. When 
the Saxon court heard of the changes it ordered that all the offend- 
ing issues be confiscated and launched an investigation that ended in 
Fichte’s dismissal. Fichte did not drape himself in glory, quashing all 
possibility of compromise by repeatedly making a spectacle of himself: 
In doing so, he even managed to turn some members of the German 
elite against him, including Johann W. Goethe, who had been working 
intensely behind the scenes to defuse the crisis and was, in the end, all 
but relieved to be rid of this troublesome philosopher. The result was 
that Fichte left Jena almost unlamented. 

The significance of the Atheismusstreit lies in the way it echoed the 
problems that Fichte had already declaimed against in the Reclamation. 
Once again, state power was constraining the boundaries of his free 
of thought. Hence, when Fichte found refuge in the Prussian capital, 
he was left in a most peculiar situation: he had come to abhor state 
interference in his work, but was also grateful to have the Prussian state’s 
countenance. How would Fichte find his way out of this cul-de-sac? 
Fichte’s Essence is an attempt to re-found intellectual freedom within the 
context of Prussia’s monarchical and enlightened traditions, but also 
with respect to the new political situation that both he and Germany 
as a whole confronted.” The text consisted of ten lectures he had read 
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to students in 1805, while teaching briefly at the Prussian University of 
Erlangen. Taken together, these lectures unify the three broad themes 
that we have been pursuing, but only after Fichte reformulated them 
in a way that made intellectual freedom more corporatist than ever. 

The Essence is a study in how conscience could be used to re-found 
the German Enlightenment’s approach to social distinction. Let us start 
with Fichte’s definition of the Gelehrter, a person who has the ability to 
understand the godly idea (gottliche Idee). There is, no doubt, an impor- 
tant philosophical context to this approach to God. The point here is 
not to exclude the philosophical backdrop, but to show how Fichte’s 
views also fit into and emerged from the late eighteenth-century social 
world of the educated elite. The world of academia was already socially 
exclusive in the late eighteenth century. However, with this particular 
definition Fichte made it even more exclusionary, because he ejected 
people who were educated but, in his view, were unable to reach the 
heights that he expected of a Gelehrter.” 

In the text Fichte pursued the long-standing enlightened attack against 
Lutheran orthodoxy, as the people most likely to be defined by him as 
uneducated Gelehrten were the orthodox Lutherans who were too tied 
to the religious texts to understand anything more elevated.” The end 
result of Fichte’s contribution to this battle was that the intellectual 
world became more exclusive. Consider his definition of those people 
that have failed to reach Fichte’s heights: 


And so we have said: he who has not come to know the godly idea 
through academic self-fashioning (gelehrte Bildung), or does not aspire to 
this knowledge, is in actual fact absolutely nothing (gar nichts). And later 
we said: he is a dilettante (Stümper).®' 
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The belief in academic merit had a dark underbelly, ever greater 
social exclusion, or to gloss Fichte’s words, anyone who could not see 
as far or as clearly as a Gelehrter was by definition nothing. Hence, the 
Gelehrten were not figuratively above everyone else, but were entitled 
by their intellectual prowess to the privileges pertaining to a separate 
order (Stand), for without such privileges, they could never be free. Here 
is Fichte explaining to the students the context in which this freedom 
must exist: 


Indeed, instruction in ethical, respectable, and penetrating concepts in 
general would be taught to you, good examples would surround you, 
and your teachers would be not only thoroughgoing Gelehrten but also 
constitute an assortment of the best people in the nation.” 


Moreover, because academics are all people of quality, students included, 
Fichte then added, “For these people punitive laws would be very rare.” 
The best of the nation needed few laws, a position consistent with much 
of the enlightened rhetoric we have seen thus far. From this essentially 
eighteenth-century perspective, being a Gelehrter meant being beyond 
the oversight that the state imposed on the rest of the population. 

When he wrote the Essence, Fichte had not yet reached the pinnacle 
of his academic career. That achievement came with his accession as 
rector at the newly founded University of Berlin, a jewel of the great 
Prussian reform movement.” Fichte took office amidst great fanfare 
and read to the gathered community a text that defined his vision of 
academic freedom. This text was later published, but it is important 
to frame our analysis of Fichte’s ideas by recognizing that it began 
as, in effect, a private talk within the academic corporation. Hence, 
Fichte’s words lay bare for us the corporate vision of the Gelehrter and 
his mission within German culture. Let us begin with Fichte’s defini- 
tion of a university: 


The university is the visible embodiment of the immortality of our human 
race, as it allows nothing truly existing (wahrhaft Seyendes) to pass away.... 
in the University all division between the other worldly and the worldly 
is repealed. The university is the visible embodiment of the unity of the 
world, of the appearance of God and of God himself? 
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We need no clearer example of the religious energy that still coursed 
through Fichte’s approach to academia than this. Indeed, it is no acci- 
dent that academic study became a calling (Beruf) for Fichte, as study 
and contemplation offered the only path to the idea of God. On the 
one hand, the absolute freedom of conscience had been transferred in 
its fullest sense to those living and working within the university. On 
the other, if we reflect these words back onto the speaker, we see that 
Fichte has anointed himself a new pontifex maximus, in so far as the 
institution that he led bridged the gap between the real world and the 
semi-religious ideal one. In this context, it is no surprise that Fichte 
called for absolute academic freedom: 


Therefore, a university must from this point onward be left to its own 
devices, if it is to fulfill its purpose and, in fact, be what it purports to be. 
It rightly needs and demands from the outside complete freedom, that is 
academic freedom in the broadest sense of the term.” 


Fichte could speak in absolutes, since academic freedom, like freedom of 
conscience, had always been socially delimited. Professors and students 
were Prussian subjects, which meant that their freedom was founded on 
the monarch’s laws, many of which they had helped to write.” They 
were, therefore, entitled to think freely, because they understood the 
limits of civil freedom and knew how to behave in public. 

The social exclusion that lurked at the heart of so much eighteenth- 
century rhetoric is apparent here in the emphasis on academic merit. 
Members of Fichte’s club—students included—were august individuals 
and deserved to be subject to a completely different set of rules. For 
example, Fichte understood the freedom of students thus: 


The student order (Stand) should have a right to everything that is for- 
bidden both legally and morally to other orders, exactly because it is 
forbidden to them, as only through this [measure] will the exclusionary 
nature (das Ausschliessende) of the law be demonstrated.™ 


Fichte used his social prestige to justify a legally constituted and privi- 
leged order from which others were excluded by the absence of merit. 
Moreover, the corporate ethos of this arrangement is evident in Fichte’s 
description of the process of expulsion. Once in the club, it was neces- 


5 Ibid., 454. 
87 Ibid., 455. 
8 Ibid., 459. 
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sary for the student to obey all the rules that governed his conduct, or 
be subject to corporate discipline, which would look like this: 


under the likewise entirely natural penalty, in the case of infraction, to 
be excluded from the Student order, to be banished, and to be judged 
and treated as dishonest.® 


Fichte’s vision of academic freedom represents the distilled essence 
of the exclusionist instinct that emerged from elite Protestant culture. 
Conscience, Protestantism, and meritocratic neo-corporatism combined 
with Fichte’s own social angst to create an approach to academic 
freedom, in which those who did not make the fullest use of the free- 
doms to which they were entitled were marginalized not merely as less 
intelligent beings, but also as beings without honor. Germany’s late 
eighteenth-century world of educated peacocks had been transformed 
into a modern academic guild. 


Humboldt and the Edict on Religion 


Before taking leave of the issues that Fichte’s response to the edict raises, 
let us examine another unpublished reply to the edict on religion, Wil- 
helm von Humboldt’s “Uber Religion.”® Written in 1789, this text is a 
classic example of an enlightened attitude toward religion, in so far as it 
sees religious education and contemplation in fundamentally pedagogical 
terms. For Humboldt, religion had ceased being a means of control, by 
the eighteenth century, and was now a means for personal cultivation 
(Bildung). This association of religion with Bildung was intimately con- 
nected with Humboldt’s way of evaluating historical progress, that is, 
through the expansion of people’s freedom to develop their individual 
capacities. As people became more cultivated (gebildet), the state could 
ever so gently remove the controls that had once legitimately limited 
their freedom. One may think that this impelled Humboldt to argue 
for general autonomy. Nonetheless, his vision of progress remained 
tempered by the requirement that people demonstrate their readiness 


89 Thid., 461. 

°° Humboldt, “Uber Religion.” For a different reading of this text, see Paul Sweet, 
“Young Wilhelm von Humboldt’s Writings (1789-93) Reconsidered” Journal of the His- 
tory of Ideas 34, no. 3 (1973): 472. 
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for freedom, which meant that his theory of progress also served as a 
justification for perpetuating limits on freedom. 

Humboldt was not against all social control and opposed interference 
that was inappropriate for a person or group’s demonstrated level of 
cultivation. Consider this careful assessment: 


Everything depends not only on the diversity of the character, but also 
on the diversity of the soul’s moods in the different stages of life. One 
should not judge an action before one has examined exactly the physical, 
intellectual, and moral capacities of the actor. That this measure is only 
important where it applies to the regulation of inner moral worth, not 
where one considers completely different, external ends, and that there 
are general cases that, for the most part, suggest great or minimal moral 
value deserves, not for the first time, to be remembered.*! 


Humboldt’s argument exemplifies the deep tensions within the con- 
science-laden worldview that we discussed in detail above.” In the first 
two sentences, he offered a qualified defense of freedom in the moral 
realm and did not argue against the state’s right to censure independent 
thought, believing instead that it should check whether such indepen- 
dence posed a danger before turning against it. 

The idea that a people’s behavior needed to be evaluated before 
limiting their freedoms grew out of the major themes that we have pur- 
sued thus far. First, consistent with the existing doctrine of conscience, 
Humboldt argued that each person was guaranteed a certain quantity 
of moral freedom. Second, since not everyone could handle the same 
freedoms, distinctions had to be drawn. The most fundamental impli- 
cation of this position is that some people, even some peoples, could 
be judged unworthy of the freedoms that others, like Humboldt, had 
a right to enjoy. Hence: 


What I have said here of individual people can also be applied to entire 
Nations. The different levels of their cultivation must be judged accord- 
ing to the different capacities that have most fully developed themselves 
within their souls.” 


9! Humboldt, “Uber Religion,” 16. 

9 Andrew Valls notes the difference between Humboldt and Mill’s understanding 
of the liberal state and traces it to their divergent approaches to self-formation. This 
chapter accepts the reality of this divergence but puts it into an eighteenth-century 
context that expressly includes conscience. Andrew Valls, “Self-Development and the 
Liberal State: the Cases of John Stuart Mill and Wilhelm von Humboldt,” The Review 
of Politics 61, no. 2 (1999): 252-53. 

% Humboldt, “Uber Religion,” 17. 
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Although this is not necessarily a Protestant perspective, it is deeply elit- 
ist, and the justification it offers for judging an entire people unworthy 
of freedom had troubling implications for identifiable and segregated 
populations, such as early-modern Jews.’* However, this perspective 
also justified the evaluation of individuals as individuals. Along these 
lines, Humboldt went on to write: 


There are natures, in which such fervent consequences of all ideas and 
sensations rule, that possess such a depth of ideas and feelings, from which 
such strength and independence emanate, and which neither demand nor 
allow devotion of the entire being to another being or power, which is 
how religion’s influence is normally manifest.” 


According to Humboldt the freest spirits among us are to be celebrated, 
not feared, since they, like Frederick I, have the strength to live beyond 
religion. Such people were so cultivated, however, that they would 
behave in public in way that was consistent with the needs of the state 
and society. These are the Gelehrten, and with their abilities in mind, the 
state needed to learn when intervention was appropriate. 

Humboldt’s response to the edict amounted to a call for freedom for 
those who had earned it. He may have disagreed with Woellner’s edict, 
but he did so within a set of assumptions about the value of politi- 
cal stability and the role of conscience that he shared with his more 
fractious contemporary, Fichte. This commonality existed even though 
Humboldt and Fichte cannot easily be lumped together. Although both 
were young when the Edict on Religion was promulgated (Humboldt 
was 21), Humboldt was a noble and, for that reason, never confronted 
the social angst that plagued Fichte, which may account for the less stri- 
dent tone of his essay. Nonetheless, this scion of an old Prussian family 
also understood that to be enlightened in the late eighteenth century 
was to be aware of the differences between the elite and mass.” In this 
context it is significant that Humboldt was a major force behind the 
founding of the University of Berlin, an institution devoted to research 


% On the relationship between the German Enlightenment and the problem of 
Jewish segregation, see Sorkin, Transformation, , The Berlin Haskalah and German 
Religious Thought: Orphans of Knowledge, Parkes-Wiener Series on Jewish Studies (London 
Vallentine Mitchell, 2000). 

% Humboldt, “Uber Religion,” 23. 

°° Humboldt was well aware that good citizens were a product of education, see 
Georg Kotowski, “Wilhelm von Humboldt und die deutsche Universitat,” in Moderne 
Preussische Geschichte, 1648-1947: Eine Anthologie, ed. Otto Büsch and Wolfgang Neuge- 
bauer (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1981), 1362. 
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(Forschung), because his vision for the university helped to institutional- 
ize the social and political attitudes of the German Enlightenment.” 
Together with his colleagues who instituted the Abitur (School-leaving 
Examination), Humboldt made certain that the Gelehrten constituted a 
narrow corporation that had its own rules and rituals.” Like Fichte, 
he made the educated world safe for the freedom that the Enlighten- 
ment had promised. 


Conclusion 


Whatever other contexts may have influenced Fichte’s thoughts on 
personal and academic freedom, this chapter has shown they can be 
read and understood as, in part, products of the Edict on Religion. The 
significance of this interpretive position lies in the intellectual continu- 
ity it identifies between the late eighteenth- and the early nineteenth 
century. Fichte transformed the social anxieties that were pregnant 
within Germany’s “official” Enlightenment and, in the process, dragged 
forward conscience, Protestantism, and meritocratic neo-corporatism 
into the nineteenth century. These themes existed in a new context, 
of course, but remain recognizable as eighteenth-century holdovers. 
Indeed, Fichte helped to ensure that these attitudes would far outlive 
the original context that had created them, as the myth of the free 
university and the concomitant identification of university study as a 
calling created a privileged set of thinkers that Fritz Ringer long ago 
identified as “German Mandarins.”” The sanctification of the edu- 
cated person, the cultivation of social difference, the establishment of 
a privileged academic order, these themes ran through the German 
academic community until at least 1945. 

Although he did not like the Edict on Censorship, and wrote against 
it, Fichte did not break with the German Enlightenment as much 
as he fulfilled it. Social control was never far beneath the surface of 


” Thid. 

9 For an exhaustive discussion of Prussia’s educational systema and the Abitur, see 
Paul Schwartz, Die Gelehrtenschulen Preussens unter dem Oberschulkollegium (1787-1806) und das 
Abiturientenexamen, 3 vols., Monumenta Germaniae Paedogogica (Berlin: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1910-1912). See also Anthony J. La Vopa, Prussian Schoolteachers: Profession 
and Office, 1765-1848 (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 1980). 

9 Fritz Ringer, The Decline of the German Mandarins: the German Academic Community, 
1890-1933 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1969). 
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the academic culture that the Gelehrten cultivated. The apotheosis by 
Fichte of elite culture as an autonomous realm merely reinforced the 
entire enlightened program. In 1807, when Fichte read his Addresses to 
the German Nation to eager students in French-occupied Berlin, he was 
doing more than soothing the hurt feelings of a conquered nation; he 
was asserting the rightful preeminence of the educated class within 
German society. Many have recognized the historical significance 
of Fichte’s speaking for the nation.'” Indeed, the fame he garnered 
from the speech contributed to the decision to make him rector at the 
university. Nonetheless, that he felt confident enough in his status as a 
Gelehrter to separate himself out from his fellow Germans and to lecture 
them shows us the dizzying heights to which his social prejudices had 
lifted him: the secular pontifex maximus had become the prophet of a 
new religion. 


100 Levinger, Enlightened Nationalism, 97-99. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


COUNTING THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


In the previous chapter we saw how the Edict on Religion produced 
conflicting currents even within a single person, Johann Gottlieb Fichte. 
It was possible for the young Fichte, initially, to support the edict for 
one set of reasons and then, later, to oppose it for a completely differ- 
ent set of reasons. The ambiguity within Fichte’s own corpus provides 
the take-off point for this chapter’s study of the broader debate. Using 
Fichte’s positions as a backdrop, this chapter asks, if Fichte took both 
positions at different points, then why should the public, as a whole, 
not have been just as ambivalent? Put another way, why should only 
one response to the edict be considered the “enlightened” one? 

Posing the question in this manner suggests a better position from 
which to evaluate the edict, one that does not judge writers through our 
view of their politics, but understands their “yes” or a “no” votes via 
the processes of public communication that shaped all public debate. 
As we will see below, such an approach brings two advantages. First, 
it goes beyond the Enlightenment/Counter-Enlightenment split and 
highlights the continuities that enveloped the debate. Second, it offers a 
way of understanding how public debate was implicated within a web 
of the practices and social assumptions that situated all participants 
within a specific, elite world. 

Now, let us consider the commitment to reevaluate the politics of 
the edict against the debate about the Edict on Religion. When Johann 
Christoph Woellner promulgated the law he sparked what may fairly 
be called a national debate that excavated and considered its every 
aspect. The resulting exchanges in print (including books, pamphlets, 
and journal articles) reached across much of northern Germany, from 
Danish-controlled Schleswig over to Hanover and Braunschweig, across 
to Prussia, and down into Saxony and Thuringia. From Frankfurt on the 
Main to Frankfurt on the Oder German intellectuals debated, offering 
their views in a seemingly endless pattern of responses to responses 
to responses. The debate about the edict highlights the structures of 
communication in eighteenth-century Germany and gives us a much 
better view of the ideological processes that boiled over when the 
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French Revolution penetrated German lands. If, as many historians 
have argued, late-eighteenth century Germany had an expansive and 
vibrant public sphere, then analyzing this debate should reveal much 
about its breadth, depth, and character, before the French Revolution 
and Napoleon changed everything.’ 

Ever since Woellner’s time, it has generally been accepted that the 
public debate about the edict ran in favor of the enlightened position, 
which held that individual autonomy ought not to be constrained by 
state power. The myth of an enlightened uprising in freedom’s name 
began with Woellner’s opponents, who believed that they were defend- 
ing reason against a reactionary regime. This position was a deeply 
ideological in itself, since the claim of membership in an intellectual 
vanguard also justified the enlightened elite’s social and political posi- 
tion. We need, therefore, to be suspicious of one-sided contemporary 
evaluations, because as preceding chapters have detailed, the elite 
world of enlightened thinkers was more than willing to use state power 
against people that it disliked. Hence, opposition to Woellner’s edict 
was not the sine qua non of the commitment to free thought. However, 
modern scholars, such as Steven Lestition and Christina Stange-Fayos, 
have failed to confront sufficiently the debate’s ideological backdrop, 
particularly as it relates to the social anxieties that undergirded it.’ 
They have, thus, based their attacks on Woellner on nothing more than 
eighteenth-century value judgments. Revisiting the debate from a less 
partisan perspective will cast new light on how the edict was received 
and, more importantly, on what its promulgation actually meant to a 
large segment of Prussia’s publishing elite. 

This chapter evaluates attitudes toward the Edict on Religion through 
a statistical analysis of the most thorough data set currently available 
on the German-wide print battle. Put most bluntly, this chapter counts 
the number of responses that were published for and against the edict. 
The method is simple but all the more necessary, because for many 
modern interpreters, the debate about the edict was the Enlightenment’s 


! On the explosion of the German public sphere during the eighteenth century, see 
Hans Erich Bödeker, Histoires du livre: nouvelles orientations: actes du colloque du 6 et 7 sep- 
tembre 1990, Gottingen, Collection in Octavo (Paris: IMEC Editions: Maison des sciences 
de Phomme: Distribution Distique, 1995), Gestrich, Absolutismus und Öffentlichkeit. On 
Napoleon and Germany, see Nipperdey, Deutsche Geschichte 1800-1866, 11-31. 

? Lestition, “Kant,” Stange-Fayos, Lumières et Obscurantisme. 
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last stand against a reactionary counter-attack.’ If, however, support for 
the edict in print was more widespread than opposition to it, then the 
“last stand” thesis would seem to lack justification. And the data sug- 
gest exactly that, as there was strong support among elite circles across 
Germany for the intent behind Woellner’s policies, with fully 58.3% 
of the books published having supported the measure. This support 
was consistent and broadly based regardless of the year or place of 
publication. Whether we compare texts published inside Prussia against 
those from outside, or texts from 1788 against those from 1792, works 
published in support of the edict were a quantitative match for the 
enlightened opposition. (Whether they were also a qualitative match 
is another question.) 

Although the picture will be differentiated further below, the support 
for the edict has important implications for our view of the Enlight- 
enment. In general, for the last twenty years, historians have seen the 
Enlightenment through the prism of the public sphere.* As the argument 
goes, the public use of reason in print created a critical public space 
whose independent thinking was inherently corrosive of authority. The 
French Revolution was, according to this view, the final political effect 
of reason’s untrammeled reign.’ Yet, the strong support for the edict 
across the Protestant German states suggests that the public sphere not 
only was a more neutral space than has been assumed but also served 
as a stabilizing realm in the same manner as Richard Sher has argued 
was the case in eighteenth-century Scotland.° To be a member of the 
elite and to publish in the public sphere meant being willing to support 
state power in the name of public order. 

Contrary to what the existing literature would lead one to expect, 
German writers supported the government’s action more than they 
opposed it. The point here is that much of our current scholarship on 
the edict is the product of a selection bias: the people who we perceive 


3 Birtsch, “Religions- und Gewissensfreiheit in Preussen,” Schwartz, Der erste Kul- 
turkampf, Philippson, Geschichte des preussischen Staatswesens. Valjavec, “Das Woellnersche 
Religionsedikt.” takes a more nuanced approach, seeing the edict as a legitimate part 
of political debate. Christina M. Sauter has criticized Valjavec harshly (excessively so) 
for this position. Sauter, Wilhelm von Humboldt, 186-87. 

+ Baker, Inventing the French Revolution, Jacob, Living the Enlightenment, Goodman, Criti- 
cism in Action. 

5 Classics in this tradition are Koselleck, Critique and Crisis, Habermas, Structural 
Transformation. 

® Sher, Church and University. 
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as having been enlightened were opposed to the edict, which neces- 
sarily renders the edict and its supporters counter-enlightened. Using 
an analysis of all available publications, this chapter reveals, however, 
that if we take the entire debate into account, the enlightened public 
sphere seems quite supportive of the edict. 


Sources and Data Collection 


The data for this chapter were taken mostly from Dirk Kemper’s Enlight- 
enment Misused?, a microfilm collection of 118 texts that were published 
in response to Woellner’s Edict on Religion.’ Kemper’s collection is 
an excellent resource, the most thorough collection available. For all 
its virtues, however, the collection is not comprehensive, as it excludes 
nine texts that Kemper identified without being able to find.” Based on 
Kemper’s work we know, thus, that at least 127 texts were published in 
response to the edict. None of the texts that Kemper cited as missing 
were found for this study, but two additional texts, which Kemper’s study 
overlooked, have been uncovered.? This raises the total number of texts 
published on the edict to 129, and expands the working bibliography 


” Kemper, ed., Missbrauchte Aufklärung? 

8 The missing texts are: Apodiktische Erklärung über das Buch Irrthum und Wahrheit (des St. 
Martin), vom Verfasser selbst (Wittenberg: 1788), Ein Wort über die Pflichten eines christlichen 
Religionslehrers und den Hauptzweck der christlichen Religion, auf Veranlassung einiger neuen kgl. 
preup. Religionsverfiigungen, (Cölln: 1795), Erläuterndes Ja, oder Beweis, dass es eines protestan- 
tischen Lehrers Pflicht und Gewissen erfordere, christliche Aufklärung zu befördern (Berlin: 1788), 
Heinrich Benzenberg, Schreiben an einen Freund über die Amelangische Verheidigung des Predigers 
Schulz (zu Gielsdorf) (Elbersfeld: 1792), Johann Georg Gebhard, Prüfung der Gründe, welche 
der Verfasser der kleinen Schrift: Ist ein allgemeiner Landeskatechismus nothing? Und wie müßte er 
beschaffen seyn? zur Behauptung seiner Meinung beygebracht hat (Berlin: 1791), Jakob Friedrich 
Rönnberg, Über symbolische Bücher in Bezug aufs Staatsrecht. Zweite Forstsetzung, In 2 Abteilungen 
(Rostock: 1793-1794), Peter Christlieb Schäffer, Unpartheyische Gegeneinanderstellung der 
Entscheidungsgründe zur völligen Beylegung des Streits über symbolische Bücher, und zur Beruhigung 
der lutherisch-protestantischen Kirche bey dem Glauben an die ächtapostolische Lehre der Augsburgischen 
Confession von einer stellvertretenden Genugthuung, als eine Fortsetzung der geprüften Prüfung, allen 
Neologen zur Beherzigung vorgelegt (Dessau: 1793), Peter Christlieb Schaffer, Unpartheyische 
Prüfung der Rönnbergischen Schrift, in Betreff der neuen preussischen Anordnungen im Geistlichen 
Fach (Hamburg: s.d). 

° The texts are: Anonymous, Kurze Geschichte der Symbolischen Bücher der Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen Kirche (Leipzig: Waltherischen Buchhandlung, 1789), Samuel H. Heinicke, 
Geschichte der geheimen Ursachen welche verschiedne könıgl. preussl. Consistorialräethe bewogen 
haben, sich wider das Relıgionsedikt aufzulehnen: Ein satirisches Originalgemälde (Frankfurt und 
Leipzig: Bethlehem, 1789). 
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to 120 texts. (This bibliography is presented in full in Appendix “A,” 
which begins on p. 201.) 

The sample on which this chapter is based contains, therefore, 93% 
of the published texts that historians have been able to identify. ‘The 
publication data for the sample were collected in the following man- 
ner. Based on Kemper’s edition and the additional research done for 
this study, a record was created for each text that included a field for 
the author’s name, book title, place of publication, and publisher. In 
cases where the author, publisher, or city were originally unknown, but 
came to light later, the anonymity was noted through a separate field in 
the individual record. The most important field was the one denoting 
the author’s attitude toward the edict. This field was constructed as a 
simple binary opposition: authors had to be either “for” or “against” 
the edict. (This information is also listed in the appendix.) The authors’ 
positions were established by reading the individual texts, and each was 
assigned to one of the two groups. 

The sample of contemporary works on the edict is the most com- 
prehensive available, but also has significant limitations. The first stems 
from the need to categorize books in terms of the binary opposition 
just mentioned: whereas, the world of practice paints in shades of gray, 
the spreadsheet colors only in black and white. To the extent that this 
problem can be addressed, it will be done so in the next chapter via 
a qualitative analysis of one exchange within the larger debate. The 
second limitation is the size of the sample, which at 120 items can sup- 
port only the most careful generalizations. ‘This is an issue when the 
data are cut and rearranged by categories, such as point of origin, date 
of publication, and opinion. With each additional slice, the population 
under review gets smaller, and the implications to be drawn become 
less reliable. 

The third limitation results from a conscious decision to keep the 
sample small. With one significant exception that will be discussed later, 
journal articles have been omitted from the sample to be analyzed. 
Whereas, the sample of articles collected for this chapter is larger than 
the book sample, totaling 151 items, the group overall raises serious 
concerns about its representativeness. Unlike the sample of books and 


10 The items in the Kemper collection range from four-hundred-page books to 
pamphlets of just a few pages. For simplicity’s sake, in this chapter all the texts are 
referred as books. 
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pamphlets, which included many independent authors who published 
in different parts of Germany, the journal debate rested on a narrow 
foundation. Most of the articles consisted of book reviews, so that the 
journal discussion was an extension of the book debate that is already 
being covered. Moreover, the articles appeared in a limited number of 
Journals. Despite Germany’s burgeoning public sphere in the eighteenth 
century, the 151 articles on the edict appeared in only fourteen journals 
overall. Given that German journals of the period were usually one- 
man operations, having the articles appear in so few journals makes 
the entire sample suspect. 

Excluding the journal articles on the edict is even more justified, if 
we consider how unevenly distributed the reviews were among journals. 
Ninety-four of the 151 articles (62.3%) appeared in one journal, Fried- 
rich Nicolai’s Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek (AdB), which bitterly opposed 
the edict and took every opportunity to offer ostensibly dispassion- 
ate pleas against state interference via the medium of the academic 
review. These reviews were also collected later and published as a book, 
Heinrich Philipp Henke’s Assessment of all Texts that Were Instigated by the 
Royal Prusstan Edict on Religion and through other Associated Religious Orders. 
From the Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek.!' Kemper included this text in his 
collection, and it appears in this sample, which means that the journal 
debate appears in this analysis, albeit to a small degree. In addition, 
three more journals, Braunschweigisches Journal (“Braunschweig Journal”), 
Berlinisches Journal für Aufklärung (“Berlin Journal for Enlightenment’), and 
Monatsschrift von und für Mecklenburg (“Monthly from and for Mecklenburg”), 
accounted for another 25.2% of the total. Thus, four of the fourteen 
journals (28.6%) accounted for 87.5% of the reviews. (The non-AdB 
reviews are listed in Appendix “B,” beginning on p. 208). 

Identifying the limitations of the 120-text sample leads us to the 
most important issue: how these data are to be applied and to what. 
As was noted above, this chapter works within an existing historio- 
graphical tradition. In almost every instance, historians cite the Edict 
on Religion as the very embodiment of the Counter-Enlightenment.'? 
This position is correct to the extent that those contemporaries, who 
defined themselves as the Enlightenment in eighteenth-century Germany, 
and whose claim to preeminence historians have reified, tagged their 


" Heinrich Philipp Conrad Henke, Beurtheilung aller Schriften welche durch das königlich 
Preussische Relıgionsedikt und durch andre damit zusammenhaengende Religionsverfuegungen veranlasst 
sind. Aus der allgem. deutsch. Bibliothek (Kiel: 1793). 

12 The most recent example is Stange-Fayos, Lumières et Obscurantisme. 
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opponents with the Counter-Enlightenment label. Revisiting the Edict 
on Religion from a broader perspective will also open these ideological 
and historiographical processes to critical scrutiny. 


Justification 


The first task in presenting the data is to establish the consistency and 
reliability of the sample as a whole. That 93% of all the books on the 
edict appear in the sample justifies the broad characterizations of the 
debate that will come later. It is, after all, unlikely that the missing 7% 
will offer anything fundamentally new or different to a reading of the 
remaining 93%. With that in mind, Table 1 presents an overview of 
the sample: 


Table 1 All Texts (120) by Current Authorial Status and Opinion 


Number % Total For % For Against % Against 





(Number) (Number) 
Attributed 83 69.2% 46 55.4% 37 44.6% 
Anonymous 37 30.8 24 64.9 13 35.1 


Total 120 100.0 70 58.3 50 41.7 


Overall, the debate ran in favor of the edict’s supporters 58.3% to 
41.7%. These are aggregate figures, of course, and they require further 
analysis. Nonetheless, Table 1 provides an important point of departure 
for this discussion: if most of the texts supported the edict, then perhaps 
opposing the edict was not the sine qua non of the enlightened public 
sphere in Germany. For that reason, we must refuse the assumption that 
the edict augured the Enlightenment’s ultimate demise and accept both 
the edict and support for it as a legitimate part of public debate. 

Table 1 differentiates this general picture by breaking down the data 
into two categories, “Attributed” and “Anonymous.” Attributed includes 
all the texts that were originally published openly with the author’s 
name, as well as those texts that were published anonymously but were 
subsequently attributed. Anonymous refers to those texts whose authors 
remain unknown, despite the best efforts of eighteenth-century enemies 
and modern scholars to uncover the truth. 

Although the sample reveals a general support throughout, the cli- 
mate of opinion varied across regions and over time. The next section 
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of this chapter will analyze the fluctuations in public attitudes along 
temporal lines; this section, however, considers the debate in regional 
terms. Table 2 breaks down the discussion according to three categories 
“Prussian,” “Non-Prussian,” and “Unclear.” 


Table 2 All Texts (120) by Region and Opinion 
Number % Total For % For Against % Against 


(Number) (Number) 
Prussian 56 46.7% 39 69.6% 17 30.4% 
Non-Prussian 45 37.5 23 51.1 22 48.9 
Unclear 19 15.8 8 42.1 ll 57.9 
Total 120 100.0 70 58.3 50 41.7 


Looking at the sample through these categories highlights three 
important themes that run through the rest of this chapter. The first 
is Prussia’s prominent role as a source of published texts, with 46.7% 
of the debate originating in that country. This result is not surprising. 
Prussia had a vigorous public sphere, and since the Edict on Religion 
was a Prussian law, one would expect it to have inspired much debate 
within the kingdom." 

The numbers for the Non-Prussian group suggest the second theme: 
the Edict on Religion was a topic of German-wide interest. Even if the 
sample size does not justify extrapolating the results to Germany as a 
whole, the breadth of the print response to the edict tells us, nonethe- 
less, that the issue was important to an elite across eighteenth-century 
Germany. As Hans Gerth and others have pointed out, this elite zs 
the German public sphere in the eighteenth century, and although it 
comprised only a narrow band of people spread across the region, it 
remained extremely diverse in outlook.'* We are, thus, not dealing here 
with a united “Party of the Enlightenment,” as a previous generation 
of scholarship put it, but with a population of highly educated, frac- 
tious people, who were in constant disagreement about the goals and 
limits of their intellectual movement.’ 


13 Goldenbaum, “Der ‘Berolinismus’.” 

14 Gerth, Bürgerliche Intelligenz, Gestrich, Absolutismus und Öffentlichkeit. 

' See, for example, Peter Gay, The Enlightenment: An Interpretation, 2 vols. (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1968). 
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Before moving to the third theme, we must confront another meth- 
odological issue: the texts are categorized by their point of origin. ‘This 
arrangement raises two problems. The first is that we cannot always 
be certain of the individual author’s origins. It was not unheard of for 
Prussian writers to publish their responses in other principalities. Nor 
is it certain that the non-Prussian writers always published outside of 
Prussia, which means that the statistics provide, at best, a distorted lens 
through which to view the German print world. Nonetheless, the divi- 
sions identified below are consistent enough that peering through even 
this dark glass reveals certain practices that all of the actors cultivated. 
The second problem is that information on where a book was published 
is not always available, or clear. As a result, texts without the requisite 
publication information have been put into a separate “Unclear” cat- 
egory. Of the 19 total texts in this Unclear category, only 6 are truly 
unknown. The remaining 13 texts have ambiguous publication data. 
In one case it is not clear whether the text was published in Berlin or 
Braunschweig, in another the choice is between Halle and Leipzig. 
The majority of these texts (11), however, have the publication location 
listed as Frankfurt und Leipzig, and this raises doubts about whether 
the publisher was located in Frankfurt on the Main, which was not part 
of Prussia at the time, or Frankfurt on the Oder, which was. It is more 
likely that the publishing houses that were located in Leipzig also had 
offices in Frankfurt on the Main, since this Frankfurt and Leipzig were 
both major publishing centers. Without additional evidence, however, 
the Unclear texts must remain a separate category. 

The difference between the Prussian and the Non-Prussian sub-groups 
highlights the third issue: there was a significant gap between elite public 
opinion in Prussia and opinion in other German states. People who 
published outside Prussia were less likely to support the edict than were 
people who published inside Prussia. Whereas, fully 73% of the texts 
published within Prussia supported the edict, only 51% of the texts 
from non-Prussian areas did the same, although it is suggestive that, 
even here, the edict’s supporters “won” the public battle. One may be 
tempted to think that Prussia’s censorship practices guaranteed that 
only supportive texts would be published, but this explanation is, as we 
will see below, inadequate. In addition, that a majority of texts from 
outside Prussia supported the edict underscores presence of both the 
statism and social elitism that we have seen in previous chapters. 
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Breakdown of Currently Attributed Texts 


This section analyzes the “Attributed” section from Table 1 (p. 147) 
and the central issue it addresses is whether we can use these texts as 
a benchmark for understanding the entire 120-work sample. ‘Table 3 
below breaks down the numbers within the Attributed group according 
to region and opinion. The numbers are, unsurprisingly, similar to those 
for the entire population. We must, however, be careful not to read too 
much into these parallels, as they may, in fact, be an artifact of the data, 
given that this subcategory represents two-thirds of the original sample 
(83 of the total 120). Nonetheless, analyzing the Attributed group in 
this way can helps us to put into perspective not only the sample as a 
whole but also the remaining Anonymous segment. 


Table 3 Texts Attributed Currently (83) by Region and Opinion 


Number % Total For % For Against % Against 





(Number) (Number) 
Prussian 38 45.8% 25 65.8% 13 34.2% 
Non-Prussian 35 42.2 17 48.6 18 51.4 
Unclear 10 12.0 4 40.0 6 60.0 


Total 83 100.0 46 55.4 37 44.6 


As before, Prussian texts represent about half the total in the category, 
and support for the edict among these Prussian texts remains relatively 
unchanged with respect to the general population, comprising 68.4% 
of the total. The situation also remained substantially the same among 
Non-Prussian texts and Unclear texts, revealing a combined 53%-47% 
split (24 of 45) against the edict. 

Having authorial information on 83 of the texts is important for 
establishing whether the sample was evenly distributed. In this case, 62 
writers produced the 83 books for an average of 1.34 books per author. 
That this average is closer to | than 2 suggests that no one dominated 
this Attributed part of the debate. Even so, some people contributed 
more than others, as 18 out of these 60 authors, or 34% wrote more 
than one book: 16 writers contributed 2 books; 1 writer wrote 3 books; 
1 published 4 books, which means that the most active third of the 
population contributed 47% (39 out of 83) of the total books for which 
we know the author, for an average of 2.17 books per author. With this 
number in mind, we can say that the prolific group was important to 
the debate, but did not dictate the entire discussion. 
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That the prolific writers produced almost half the total texts in the 
Attributed group requires further consideration, because this sub-set 
of exceptionally busy writers could skew the overall numbers. A closer 
look at the spectrum of opinion within this sub-set, however, sug- 
gests otherwise. Much like the rest of the sample, a significant split in 
opinion over the edict existed even within this prolific subgroup. Of 
the 18 authors that published more than one book, 8 (44.4%) wrote 
in favor of the edict and 10 (55.6%) in opposition.'® In terms of texts, 
this translated into 16 books in favor of the edict and 23 against, or a 
41% to 59% split. Thus, even if the debates among the prolific writers 
went against the edict, there is no reason to conclude that their influ- 
ence seriously skewed the rest of the sample. In fact, this breakdown 
suggests that the aggregate numbers understate the breadth of the 
support for the edict. 

Looking at the numbers from this perspective is important in two 
ways. First, the roughly equal split among prolific authors shows that 
the edict exposed a deep rift at all levels of debate. There is, thus, 
every reason to believe that the numbers presented in ‘Tables 1 and 
2 represent a true cross-section of elite public opinion. Second, the 
change in the percentages from the Attributed population’s 59%-41% 
split for the edict to the prolific subgroup’s 41%-59% split against offers 
another view of the ideology behind the enlightened view of the edict. 
Prolific writers, which included enlightened people such as Carl Fried- 
rich Bahrdt, Andres Riem, Ernst Christian Trapp, and Peter Villaume, 
were more likely to oppose the edict than to support it.” As a result, 


16 Two of the books in this group are problematic. Johann Samuel Diterich, Die 
ersten Griinde der Christlichen Lehre (Berlin: Georg Jacob Decker und Sohn, 1789), : 
Die ersten Gründe der Christlichen Lehre. Auf Befehl, und mit allergnädıgstem Königlich Preus- 
sischen Privilegio, 2nd ed. (Berlin: Königlichen Realschulbuchhandlung, 1790). Johann 
Samuel Diterich, an “enlightened” writer in Berlin, wrote them well before the edict 
was published and dissociated himself from them later in life, claiming that they were 
youthful flights of fancy. These books supported the protection of orthodox beliefs 
against religious criticism. Diterich was, however, opposed to the edict and resented that 
Woellner had had them published without permission. These two texts are included 
in this section in spite of their contested provenance, because they were part of the 
public debate. It may, however, be better to see Woellner as their author, rather than 
Diterich. On Diterich, see Schwartz, Der erste Kulturkampf, 29, 155-357. 

17 Andreas Riem, Ueber Aufklärung. Was hat der Staat zu erwarten—was die Wissenschaften, 
wo man sie unterdriickt?— Wie formt sich der Volkscharakter’—und was für Einflüsse hat die Reli- 
gion, wenn man sie um Jahrhunderte zurückrückt, und an die symbolischen Bücher schmiedet? Ein 
Wort zu Beherzigung für Regenten, Staatsmänner und Priester. Zweytes Fragment, ein Commentar des 
Ersten (Berlin: Königl. Preuss. Akadem. Kunst- und Buchhandlung, 1788), Bahrdt, Das 
Religions-Edikt, , Prüfung der Schrift des Hofraths Rönnberg über symbolische Bücher in 
Beziehung aufs Staatsrecht. In Briefen von D. Carl Friedrich Bahrdt (Halle: Francke und Bispinck, 
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historians were much more likely to see opposition to the edict as the 
“enlightened” thing to do, since the people they already identified as 
enlightened were most obviously opposed to the edict.'® 

In this context, it is important that prolific authors on both sides of 
the debate roughly cancelled each other out. The proof lies the numbers. 
If we throw out the most productive authors and consider only the 16 
writers who wrote 2 books each, the most common level of “prolific” 
involvement, we find 8 writers for the edict and 8 against.!” Thus in 
general, even among the most productive writers, the elite among the 
elite, opinions toward the edict were narrowly divided. More impor- 
tantly, perhaps, if the strength that the edict’s opponents displayed 
among elite writers skewed the debate at all, it was in the direction 
of the “enlightened” position on the edict, which would indicate to 
the modern interpreter that support for the edict was more broadly 
distributed than opposition to it. 

Having looked at the distribution of opinions among the elite, let us 
turn now to the distribution of texts among regions in Germany. We 
have already seen in Table 3 that Prussian texts were a major factor in 
the debate overall. Among the 83 Attributed books, 38 (45.8%) were 
published within Prussia, 35 (42.2%) outside of Prussia, and 10 (12%) 
have no clear information. Although these numbers are consistent with 
those of the general sample, they again present us with the problem 
of unclear origins. As before, only a few of the Unclear texts (3 out 
of 10) have absolutely no information on origin. Six among this group 
are listed as published in “Frankfurt und Leipzig,” and since it is not 


1791), Trapp, Freymüthige Betrachtungen, ————, Ueber die Gewalt protestantischer Regenten in 
Glaubenssachen, Peter Villaume, Prüfung der Rönnbergischen Schrift über Symbolische Bücher in 
Bezug auf das Staatsrecht. Von Villaume (Leipzig: 1791), , Freimüthige Betrachtungen über 
das Edict vom 9. Julius 1788. die Religionsverfassung in den Preussischen Staaten betreffend. Zweites 
Stück. Oder: Sendschreiben an den Wahrheits-Freund in Beroe über die von ihm aufgeworfenen Fragen: 
Was ist Gewissensfreiheit? und wie weit erstreckt sich die Macht des Monarchen in Religionssachen? 
(Frankfurt und Leipzig: 1788), , Freimüthige Betrachtungen über das Edict vom 9. Julius 
1788. die Religionsverfassung in den Preussischen Staaten betreffend (Frankfurt and Leipzig: 1788), 
Andreas Riem, Ueber Aufklärung. Ob sie dem Staate—der Religion—oder überhaupt gefährlich sey, 
und seyn könne? Ein Wort zu Beherzigung für Regenten, Staatsmänner und Priester. Ein Fragment 
(Berlin: Königl. Preuss Akadem. Kunst- und Buchhandlung, 1788). 

!8 See, for example, Albrecht, “Religionsedikt.” 

19 Jakob Friedrich Rönnberg, who was one of eight writers that supported the edict, 
ought probably to be excluded from this group, since he seems to have written three 
books on the edict. One of his books is, however, among those that neither Kemper 
nor the author of this study has been able to find, and in order to maintain consistency 
in the numbers, he had to be included among the two-time authors. 
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clear whether Frankfurt refers to Frankfurt on the Main or Frankfurt 
on the Oder, they are listed separately. In one other case, it is not clear 
whether the text was published in Halle or Leipzig, so it has been set 
aside as well. 

That the group of 83 would have substantially the same character- 
istics as the total population is not surprising. ‘The point is not to show, 
however, that removing these 83 texts from the larger sample produces 
the same breakdown, but to establish a benchmark for evaluating the 
Anonymous group’s general characteristics. Based on what we have 
seen so far, it seems that the group of 83 Attributed books provides a 
differentiated picture of elite public opinion both inside and outside 
Prussia. If the group of 37 Anonymous texts shares the same basic 
characteristics with the group of 83, then the larger sample of 120 
becomes a more reliable platform for judging contemporary attitudes 
toward the edict’s relationship to the Enlightenment. 


Breakdown of Currently Anonymous Texts 


Although the sample appears solid thus far, with almost 1/3 of the texts 
(37 out of 120) unattributed today, the analysis of the full 120 could be 
skewed, were one or two authors to have written all the works in this 
subcategory. We need, thus, to establish that such a burst of publication 
was unlikely. As Table 4 shows, of the 37 unattributed texts, 24 (64.9%) 
were in favor of the edict and 13 (35.1%) were against it. 


Table 4 Texts Currently Anonymous (37) by Region and Opinion 
Number °% Total For % For Against % Against 





(Number) (Number) 
Prussian 18 48.7% 14 77.8% 4 22.2% 
Non-Prussian 10 27 6 60 4 40 
Unclear 9 24.3 4 44.4 5 55.6 


Total 37 100.0 24 64.9 13 35.1 


According to these numbers, this subcategory had the same basic 
characteristics as the larger, Attributed group, with writers supporting 
the edict more than half the time. In fact, the anonymously published 
texts seem to have been more supportive of the edict than the larger 
attributed group, a difference that will be important below. In order to be 
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certain of this part of the sample’s consistency, however, we will analyze 
other aspects of the data in the same manner as we did above. 

Nothing we see in Table 4 is inconsistent with the numbers reported 
for the group of 83 Attributed texts. In general, the table indicates 
strong support for the edict (77% in favor) among the texts published 
in Prussia, as well as an even split in the Non-Prussian and Unclear 
texts, with 9 texts for and 10 against. Now, we must consider the likeli- 
hood that only a few people produced the texts on either side of the 
debate. The likelihood of this having happened is very low. First, since 
the overall climate of opinion in this anonymous group is similar to 
what we saw in Table 3 (p. 150), we have little reason to believe that 
two writers produced all 37 texts. (To assume that one person wrote 
all of them would, of course, be absurd.) Second, we know from the 
analysis above that in only two cases did an author write more than 
two books on the edict—Oarl Friedrich Bahrdt (4) and Peter Villaume 
(3)—both in opposition to the edict. Third, the texts involved were 
printed in at least nine different cities and over a period of 12 years 
(1788-1800), which indicates that the unknown authors entered the 
debate as independent figures. In addition, 15 of the 37 texts (40%) 
were published in Berlin, which had become a very lively center for 
publication in the eighteenth century and could have easily produced 
enough authors to fill out both sides of the debate. 

It is, thus, safe to assume this smaller population of 37 was distributed 
in roughly the same manner as the larger group of 83, although we 
cannot exclude the possibility that authors that are already represented 
in the larger group produced some of these texts. Still, such crossovers 
would change very little in the overall numbers. With these things in 
mind, we can say, that it is extremely unlikely that only a few authors 
dominated the anonymously published group of 37 and are, therefore, 
justified in treating these texts in the same way that we treated those 
from the group of 83. 


Interpretation 


Today, historians generally hold that the edict and the subsequent 
crackdown that accompanied it was a result of conservative reaction 
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to new social and political forces. The “genesis of German conserva- 
tism,” as Klaus Epstein has called it, lies in opposition to three factors: 
1) modernizing forces that reform-minded princes had unleashed, 2) 
enlightened intellectual debates, and 3) the French Revolution. However, 
as has been argued in previous chapters, the Edict on Religion was not 
simply a counter-enlightened response to the Enlightenment and must 
be understood as a legitimate outcome of the Enlightenment itself. In 
this respect, what many have seen as merely a stodgy reaction to new 
ideas was, in fact, a product of the same forces against which sup- 
porters of the edict were reacting. In the context of what was argued 
in previous chapters, we can say that the rise of both an aristocracy 
of merit and the print public sphere in eighteenth-century Germany 
fostered an elite that could, at times, be cautious and statist and, at 
other times, be critical and subversive. 

In reading the late eighteenth century through such well-worn 
dichotomies as Enlightenment/Counter-Enlightenment, or Pre-Revo- 
lution/Post-Revolution, historians have failed to capture the tensions 
that actually motivated public debates of the time. This section attacks 
both dichotomies by showing how support for the edict cut across 
political factors that others have seen as determinative, above all the 
French Revolution. The argument is not that the French Revolution, 
or even other factors, had no effect on attitudes in Germany, but that 
a common outlook and a series of behavior patterns that Germany’s 
intellectual elite had cultivated throughout the eighteenth century 
remained important right through the century’s end. In this respect the 
reactionary instincts that some have applied to politics in the French 
Revolution’s wake were already deeply embedded in processes of public 
communication in eighteenth-century Germany. 


The Structures of Public Debate I: The Publication Battle across Time 


Tracing the publication battle over the edict across time throws into 
relief the complexity of German public debate. As will become appar- 
ent, German attitudes toward the Edict on Religion were affected by 


20 Kemper, ed., Missbrauchte Aufklärung?, 55-114, Lestition, “Kant.” 
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the French Revolution, but not as dramatically as one may expect. 
Indeed, if anything, analyzing the publication battle over the edict along 
these lines shows that the bellwether political event of the eighteenth 
century may have interacted with the German Enlightenment’s estab- 
lished structures of public debate but without fundamentally altering 
them. Table 5 provides a temporal overview of the debate and sets the 
boundaries for the rest of this section. 


Table 5 All Texts by Year and Opinion (1783-1800) 





Year Number % Total For % For Against % Against 
(Number) (Number) 
1788 33 27.5% 18 54.5% 15 45.6% 
1789 32 26.7 24 75 8 25 
1790 16 13.3 11 68.8 5 31.2 
1791 10 8.3 3 30.0 7 70.0 
1792 16 13.3 11 68.8 5 31.2 
1793 4 3.3 l 25.0 3 75.0 
1794 l 0.8 0 0.0 l 100.0 
1795 2 1.7 l 50.0 1l 50.0 
1796 2 1.7 0 0.0 2 100.0 
1797 0 N/A 0 N/A 0 N/A 
1798 2 1.7 0 0.0 2 100.0 
1799 0 N/A 0 N/A 0 N/A 
1800 l 0.8 0 0.0 l 100.0 
No Date 1 0.8 l 100.0 0 0.0 
Total 120 100.0 70 58.3 50 41.7 


This table reveals again how fierce the battle between the edict’s sup- 
porters and opponents was. In order to understand the course of the 
debate more clearly, however, we must narrow the analysis’s temporal 
boundaries. This reduction in temporal scope is justified in two ways. 
First, 89% of the debate occurred during the first five years (1788-1792) 
after the edicts promulgation. Thus, after 1792, the debate is essen- 
tially over and we can learn the most from looking at the opinions 
expressed when the edict was still topical. Second, 54.2% of the debate 
occurred during the first two years (1788-1789). As we will see, this 
is the crucial period for understanding the debate, since it allows us 
to read the discussion before external political events intensified the 
political atmosphere. 

Let us begin by looking at the impact on this debate of the late 
eighteenth century’s most important event, the French Revolution. 
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The statistics in Table 5 suggest that number of books published on 
the edict reflects the events in France—always diminishing in the 
period immediately after a political watershed there. In the summer 
of 1789, the revolution broke out, and at the start of 1793, Louis XVI 
was executed. It is, thus, suggestive that the years 1790 and 1793 saw 
significant drops in production. In 1788 and 1789, Germans published 
65 books on the edict, or 32.5 books per year. In 1790, however, only 
16 books appeared, and only 26 more books were published during the 
subsequent two years. This means that in the three years following the 
French Revolution’s outbreak (1790-1792), Germans published only an 
average of 14 books per year on the edict, as compared to the initial 
32.5 per year. By 1793, the debate stalled almost completely, with only 
4 books published that year, and this was only the beginning of a slide 
into oblivion. 

Although the French Revolution seems to have affected the debate 
about the edict, we also need to keep other factors in mind. It is possible 
that the Edict on Religion as a political issue only had a few years of life 
in it. After five years of debate, one may expect everything that could 
have been said was said, no matter how inventive German intellectuals 
were. In addition, it could also be that censorship practices in the various 
German states affected the debate’s tone. We will deal with this issue 
further below. These caveats aside, the French Revolution’s influence 
appears most obvious if we consider the spectrum of opinion between 
1788 and 1792. (See ‘Table 5.) In 1788, 19 books appeared in favor of 
edict and 14 against. This rough 55%-45% split soon shifted even more 
in the edict’s favor. In 1789, the count was 24 in favor to 8 against, a 
75%-25% split. In 1790, it was 11 to 5, or a 68.5%-31.5% split, and 
in 1792, the percentages were almost the same as for 1789. The year 
1791 is the only one to break with the general pattern of support, as 
the edict’s supporters wrote 4 books to opponents’ 6—although here a 
one-book shift in favor of the edict would have yielded a 50-50 split. 
These numbers are important, because they show that the increase in 
support for the edict after 1789 could not have been part of a simple 
political reaction, as public support was already well established before 
the French Revolution’s outbreak. 

Looking at the German reaction to the French Revolution through 
the controversy over the Edict on Religion reveals more than merely 
a counter-revolutionary groundswell. Examining the shifts in opinion 
on the edict by year and region also suggests that eighteenth-century 
Germany’s political world functioned according to well-established 
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rules. Table 6 breaks down the statistics for Prussian texts published 
between 1788 and 1792. 


Table 6 Prussian Texts by Year (1788-92) and Opinion 


Year Number For % For Against 9% Against 





(Number) (Number) 
1788 20 12 60% 8 40% 
1789 13 10 77 3 23 
1790 8 7 87.5 l 12.5 
1791 7 3 429 4 57.1 
1792 6 6 100.0 0 0.0 


Total 54 38 70.4 16 29.6 


The percentage breakdowns make clear that support for the edict 
remained consistent right up to and through the revolution. There 
was a slight bump between 1788 and 1789 that may be related to the 
revolution itself, but the change is insignificant. In fact, the change is 
remarkably small if we consider that the revolution occurred in July, 
which left to writers five more months to publish their responses. The 
most significant change in opinion appeared in 1790, as between 1788 
and 1790 support for the edict increased from an already supportive 
77% to a near unanimous 87.5%. All of this suggests that France’s 
political problems did affect Prussian opinion, although without altering 
any fundamental trends. 

The need to consider the broader context of opinion formation is 
even more important when we examine the Non-Prussian texts, because 
here support for the edict was also strong before the French Revolu- 
tion broke out. As Table 7 shows, support for the edict increased from 
57.1% in 1788, a solid majority, to 76.9% in 1789, an overwhelming 
one, before returning to pre-revolutionary levels the following year. 


Table 7 Non-Prussian Texts by Year (1788-92) and Opinion 


Year Number For % For Against  % Against 





(Number) (Number) 
1788 7 4 57.1% 3 42.9% 
1789 13 10 77 3 23 
1790 7 4 57.1 3 42.9 
1791 2 0 0.0 2 100.0 
1792 8 4 50.0 4 50.0 


Total 37 22 59.5 15 40.5 
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A similar phenomenon appears among the Unclear texts, as Table 8 
shows. 


Table 8 Unclear Texts by Year (1788-92) and Opinion 





Year Number For % For Against °% Against 
(Number) (Number) 
1788 6 2 33.3% 4 66.7% 
1789 6 4 66.7 2 33.3 
1790 l 0 0.0 l 100.0 
1791 l 0 0.0 l 100.0 
1792 2 l 50.0 l 50.0 
Total 16 7 43.7 9 56.3 


Here we also see a trend of respectable initial support, followed by an 
immediate increase, and then a dropping off. As was noted above, sup- 
port outside of Prussia was never as strong as that from inside Prussia. 
Nonetheless, with the previous two tables in mind, we can say that the 
German publishing elite both inside and outside Prussia came to the 
edict’s aid both before and after the revolution. 

This chapter has suggested that too strong an emphasis on identifying 
the causes of political reaction has led historians to overemphasize the 
importance of historical dichotomies, such as Enlightenment/Counter- 
Enlightenment, and Pre-/Post-Revolution. Taken together, the data in 
Tables 6-8 underscore the problem with traditional approaches. Table 
6, for example, reveals that although reaction to the French Revolution 
was important, it occurred within an established political context. In 
1790, 7 out of 8 (87.5%) of the texts published in Prussia were for the 
edict, which represents a 10-point increase in support over the previ- 
ous year—a significant increase, to be sure, but hardly one that augurs 
a wholesale change in the elite’s attitude. Hence, Prussian and, more 
broadly, German public opinion was consistently in favor of the edict, 
a finding that coincides with the arguments made in previous chapters 
that the German elite was in favor of controlling the common people’s 
social behavior before the French Revolution arrived. The revolution 
cast the issue of social control in a new and more desperate light, but 
the instinct to maintain control of the less educated was present well 
before anyone stormed the Bastille. 
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The Structures of Public Debate II: Anonymity and Print 


The political backdrop of Revolutionary-inspired repression is not suf- 
ficient for explaining the support for the Edict on Religion. If we con- 
sider Table 5 (p. 156) again with the Prussian political context in mind, 
it becomes clear that the debate over the edict was most vigorous at 
precisely the moment when debate was freest. The Edict on Censorship 
was promulgated on 19 December 1788, and the French Revolution 
would not arrive for another seven months. Moreover, as Chapter 3 
substantiated, prosecutions under the Edict on Censorship of authors 
who had violated the Edict on Religion began only in January of 1791, 
and were miserable failures on top of that; other cases such as those 
against Johann Heinrich Würzer and Carl Friedrich Bahrdt—the latter’s 
travails are discussed in the conclusion to this work—were prosecuted 
because the authors had insulted both the power center and the public 
sphere, which means that their punishments represented continuations 
of traditional practices, rather than abrogations of them. Thus, books 
that were published in the first two years after the edict’s promulgation 
were written before the factors that others have identified as sources of 
reaction could have taken effect. 

Nonetheless, it is possible that other traditionally cited factors exerted 
their influence on the climate of opinion. First, increasing state censor- 
ship could have become a barrier to publication of critical opinions. 
Second, the lure of potential state benefits may have induced supporters 
to publish in favor of the edict.*! On the first point, whereas censorship 
did play an important role in the publishing world, censors themselves 
were often so closely tied to writers and publishers that their effect on 
the business could be liberating rather than repressive. ‘This was par- 
ticularly the case in Prussia, where lenient censorship had become a 
practical rule, as Johann Friedrich Zöllner’s trial, which was discussed in 
Chapter 3, confirms. It is true that Friedrich Nicolai and his Allgemeine 
deutsche Bibliothek had to flee Prussia, but this was in March of 1794, 
well after the French Revolution had entered its most radical phase. 
Moreover, if Prussia was the most repressive of German states and 
authors fled to other principalities to publish work critical of Prussian 
policies, then how do we explain the increase in support for the edict 
among Non-Prussian texts between 1788 and 1790? 


2! On the vagaries of censorship, see Schmidt, What is Enlightenment?, 9-10. 
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Explaining support for the edict through the desire to please the 
state is an equally dubious proposition, since most of the public debate 
was held anonymously. As Table 9 shows, among the works analyzed, 
67.5% (81) was originally published anonymously.” 


Table 9 All Texts (120) by Original Authorial Status and Opinion 


Number % Total For % For Against % Against 


(Number) (Number) 
Attributed 39 32.5% 23 59.0% 16 41.0% 
Anonymous 81 67.5 47 58.0 34 42.0 


Total 120 100.0 70 58.3 50 41.7 


One might expect that authors who were critical of the edict made up 
the bulk of the originally anonymous population. In fact, the opposite 
was the case. Texts that were originally published anonymously supported 
the edict 58% of the time. 

A closer look at the anonymously published books makes even clearer 
that the climate of opinion across Germany consistently favored the 
edict. The Originally Anonymous group, for example, supported the 
edict as often as did the Originally Attributed group (58% in favor 
v. 59% in favor). Long-standing practices of public debate united both 
sides in the discussion: whereas 47 of the 70 (67.1%) books published 
in support of the edict were published anonymously, of the 50 texts 
published against the edict 34 (68%) were anonymous. Some additional 
context will enrich this point. As we already know, 37 of the 120 works 
published are still unattributed. Of these 37, 24 (64.9%) were in favor 
of the edict. (See Table 4 on p. 153.) If counter-enlightened authors 
were trying to curry favor with the government by supporting the edict, 
then publishing anonymously was a most ineffective tactic. 

Table 10 makes the same point from another angle about anonymity’s 
central role in public debate. During the first two years of the debate 
(1788-89), when conditions were freest, 78.8% and then 71.9% of the 
texts were published anonymously. 


” In order to avoid confusion, it should be noted here that this group of 81 is not 
related to the Attributed 83 with which this chapter began. 
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Table 10 All Texts by Year and Authorial Status (1788-1800) 


Year Number Anonymous % Number Attributed % Number 





1788 33 26 78.8% 7 21.2% 
1789 32 22 68.7 10 31.3 
1790 16 9 56.3 7 43.8 
1791 10 4 40.0 6 60.0 
1792 16 —11 68.8 5 31.3 
1793 4 l 25.0 3 75.0 
1794 1 l 100.0 0 0.0 
1795 2 2 100.0 0 0.0 
1796 2 1 50.0 l 50.0 
1797 0 0 N/A 0 N/A 
1798 2 1 50.0 l 50.0 
1799 0 0 N/A 0 N/A 
1800 l l 100.0 0 0.0 
No Date l l 100.0 0 0.0 
Total 120 8l 66.7 39 33.3 


Anonymous debate was fundamental to public discussion in eighteenth- 
century Germany.” Consider also that in 1788, of the 18 works pub- 
lished in favor of the edict, 16 (88.9%) were anonymous. The situation 
is similar on the other side of the debate. Of the 15 works published 
against the edict, 10 (66.7%) were anonymous. This pattern is consistent 
for the following year as well. In 1789, 16 of 24 (66.7%) texts in favor 
of the edict were published anonymously, and 6 of 8 (75%) texts against 
the edict were also anonymous. Indeed, the proportion of anonymous 
to credited texts remains significant throughout the first five years of the 
discussion on both sides, averaging 67.3% (72 of 107) for all texts. 
One could understand, of course, if the edict’s opponents were loathe 
to reveal their names. Nonetheless, that supporters remained largely 
anonymous, in spite of the potential rewards for going public, suggests 
that anonymity was a standard position for all authors. As the first four 
chapters of this work have already argued, these rules emerged from 
and were designed to maintain the educated elite’s privileged position 
within German politics and society. The importance of these com- 
mon rules becomes apparent if we look at the originally anonymous 


2 Although the practice was common it did create tension within the public sphere. 
See the critical comments in “Ueber die Anonymität der Schriftsteller,” Berlinische Monats- 
schrift (1788), “Etwas von ungenannten Schriftstellern,” Deutsches Museum 2 (1785). 
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texts from a regional perspective. Table 11 breaks these texts down by 
region and opinion. 


Table 11 Texts Originally Anonymous (81) by Region and Opinion 


Number % Total For % For Against % Against 





(Number) (Number) 
Prussian 40 49.4% 28 70.0% 12 30.0% 
Non-Prussian 25 30.9 12 48.0 13 52.0 
Unclear 16 19.7 7 43.7 9 56.3 


Total 81 100.0 47 58.0 34 42.0 


As one might expect, the texts published within Prussia favored the 
edict strongly, coming in at 70% in favor and 30% against. ‘The Non- 
Prussian and Unclear texts follow the now well-established pattern of a 
rough 50-50 split. The Unclear texts shift the numbers slightly in favor 
of the edict’s opponents, but even here an overall result of 19 for to 22 
against suggests a deep split in public opinion. Moreover, if we consider 
these numbers in the context of everything that was said above, we can 
conclude, once again, that the publishing elite in Protestant Germany 
supported the kind of interference in personal autonomy that the Edict 
on Religion represented. 

The practices that undergirded this elite world become even more 
apparent if we reverse our position and look at the debate from the 
perspective of 39 texts originally published openly. Table 12 breaks 
down the numbers for this group along the same lines as ‘Table 11. 


Table 12 Texts Attributed Onginally (39) by Region and Opinion 


Number % Total For % For Against % Against 





(Number) (Number) 
Prussian 16 41% 11 68.8% 5 31.2% 
Non-Prussian 20 51.3 ll 55 9 45 
Unclear 3 7.7 l 33.3 2 66.7 
Total 39 100.0 23 59.9 16 40.1 


Again, we see a structure of opinion very similar to that presented in 
Table 11 above. Perhaps, the most remarkable aspect of these numbers 
is that the breakdown for the entire sub-group resembles closely the 
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entire population’s breakdown. Whereas the entire group of 120 texts 
supported the edict 58.3% to 41.7%, this public group of 39 supported 
the edict 60% to 40%. Were this subgroup to consist of people currying 
the state’s favor, one would expect a sharp increase in support for the 
edict. This, however, was not the case, which leads to the conclusion 
that, no matter how we slice it, the elite support for the edict remained 
consistent across both time and space in Protestant Germany. 


Conclusion 


The statistical analysis of the debate about the Edict on Religion has 
revealed the outlines of an intellectual world whose rules and structures 
extended through and beyond the divisions historians have generally 
seen as decisive. Not only do the Enlightenment/Counter-Enlighten- 
ment dichotomy and the supposedly emancipatory public sphere fail to 
explain the actual climate of opinion surrounding the Edict on Religion 
but also the French Revolution and its attending political reaction offer 
few answers. ‘There is no doubt that the elites of eighteenth-century 
Prussia and its neighboring Protestant states were supportive of state 
authority against individual autonomy, at least when their positions are 
understood through modern political categories.** The presence of what 
we may call a mild conservatism in an area that was fairly well governed 
is, however, neither surprising nor explanatory, especially with reference 
to reactions against the French Revolution and the Enlightenment.” 
It may be tempting to blame the Counter-Enlightenment, or the rise 
of a reactionary Prussia for the failure of Germany to have a revolu- 
tion in the eighteenth century, but the fact remains that the publication 
battle over the edict has revealed a world, in which the concerns we 
moderns have established did not obtain. ‘This world was extremely 
elitist in outlook and, as a result, its politics shaded toward the con- 
servative side of the political spectrum before the French Revolution 
landed so rudely on the eastern side of the Rhine. The point then, 
with respect to both the Edict on Religion and the larger issue of the 
Enlightenment/Counter-Enlightenment divide that lurks behind it, is 


** Melton, “From Enlightenment to Revolution,” La Vopa, “The Revelatory 
Moment.” 

3 Behrens, Society, Government, and the Enlightenment, Wegert, “Patrimonial Rule,” 
, “Contention with Civility.” 
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to understand the course of public debate through the practices and 
categories that the participants used. Tracing the tensions that these 
practices themselves created will bring us closer to the problems the 
participants faced and will help us to reflect further on the problem 
of understanding the Enlightenment without reference to the value 
judgments of a few elite writers and thinkers. 


CHAPTER SIX 


WHAT WAS ENLIGHTENMENT? 


We have seen how public debate in eighteenth-century Germany 
functioned according to a body of core beliefs, central among which 
were that the public needs rules to prosper and that those who violate 
the rules should be silenced. Apparent in Woellner’s edicts, Heinrich 
von Carmer’s verdict on Würzer, Wilhelm Abraham Teller’s calls for 
civil debate, and Immanuel Kant’s warning that “metaphysical chaos” 
courted state intervention, these beliefs were integral to the corporatist 
mind-set of educated, Protestant Germans. Far from auguring a realm 
of freedom, enlightened discussion in the Protestant regions of Germany 
was based on and perpetuated by social exclusion. As Rudolf Vierhaus 
has noted, during the eighteenth century, the German Enlightenment’s 
major players rapidly transformed themselves into a self-appointed elite 
that, as we have seen above, patrolled the boundaries of the public 
sphere.’ As a result, for most educated Protestants social distinction 
and public debate went hand-in-hand.’ 

This chapter pursues the social exclusivity in print debate through 
an analysis of a group of sixteen texts that grappled with not only the 
Edict on Religion but also the great question “What is Enlightenment?” 
Throughout, this chapter the group will be referred to under the rubric 
“On the Philosophical Debate on the Nature and Boundaries of the 
Enlightenment.” This title is taken from Dirk Kemper’s Enlightenment 
Misused?, the microfilm collection of documents on which the statisti- 
cal analysis in Chapter 5 was largely based.” Kemper has organized 


' Vierhaus, “Die aufgeklärten Schriftsteller.” 

? On the corporate nature of the Enlightenment in Germany, see Knudsen, Justus 
Moser and the German Enlightenment. This chapter is also informed by the idea of distinc- 
tion as it appears in Pierre Bourdieu, Distinction: a Social Critique of the Judgement of Taste 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1984), 11-17, 260-66. Distinction, in this 
period, was constantly reproduced by the sociable activities of the elite. 

> Kemper, ed., Missbrauchte Aufklärung? Dirk Kemper divided his microfilm collection 
into four broad categories that, in turn, were divided along specific lines of debate. 
Although his four general categories need not concern us here, his eleven sub-categories 
provide an excellent overview of the debate’s content: 

1) General Works on the Edict on Religion. 
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the debate into eleven categories, each of which is determined by the 
themes that the texts themselves addressed. ‘The author’s own research 
has confirmed that each category adequately represents the essence of 
the discussion placed under it, and, for that reason, has used Kemper’s 
“Philosophical Debate” to organize this chapter’s analysis. 

The “Philosophical Debate” began in 1788, with the anonymous 
publication, in direct response to the Edict on Religion, of a text entitled 
On Enlightenment.‘ We will enter into the details further below. For now, 
however, we need note only that the text was published by an enlight- 
ened preacher named Andreas Riem, who worked in Berlin and was a 
bona fide member of both the local and German-wide enlightened elite. 
The debate that Riem’s work sparked continued for some two years, via 
a series of texts that responded either to the original work, or to other 
ones in the group. It is necessary to understand this debate’s specific 
origins, because existing scholarship has conflated print opposition to 
the Edict on Religion with the famous “What is Enlightenment?” dis- 
cussion, seeing the former, including the texts from the “Philosophical 
Debate,” as fulfilling the desire for more autonomy that (supposedly) 
suffused the latter. The latter debate actually began first, in 1783, when 
Johann Friedrich Zöllner posed the question “What is Enlightenment?” 
in a footnote to an article that appeared in the Berlinische Monatsschrift. 


2) Juridical Disagreements over Specific Writings: Bahrdt and Würzer. 
3) On the Philosophical Debate on the Nature and Boundaries of the Enlightenment. 
4) On the Legal Debate over the Prince’s Rights in Matters of Belief. 
5) On the Theological Debate over the Binding Nature of Symbolic Religious 
Texts. 
6) On the Censorship Edict of 19 December 1788. 
7) On the Politics of the Immediate Examination Committee. 
8) On the Introduction of a Universal Catechism. 
9) On the Legal Proceedings Concerning the Removal of the Preacher Johann 
Heinrich Schulz. 
10) Writings on Woellner’s Religious Policies Generally. 
11) Writings on the Debate about Woellner’s Religious Policies. 
Not every work fits exactly into its assigned category, but these divisions highlight, 
nonetheless, the basic issues around which the resulting works clustered. Also note that 
unless otherwise noted, each of the texts on the edict that are cited below appears in 
, ed., Missbrauchte Aufklärung? From this point forward, only the original publica- 
tion data will appear. 
* Riem, Ueber Aufklärung. For a full listing of all the texts involved, see Appendix “C.” 
° Johann Friedrich Zöllner, “Ist es rathsam, das Ehebündniß nicht ferner durch die 
Religion zu sanciren?,” Berlinische Monatsschrift 4 (1783), James Schmidt, “The Question 
of Enlightenment: Kant, Mendelssohn, and the Mittwochsgesellschaft,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas (1989), H.B. Nisbet, “ “Was ist Aufklarung?’: the Concept of Enlighten- 
ment in Eighteenth-Century Germany,” Journal of European Ideas 12 (1982). 
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For the next decade, numerous writers then attempted to define what 
enlightenment was for their reading public. 

The conflation of these two debates is problematic, because it encour- 
ages the modern reader to understand the “Philosophical Debate” as 
part of what was a sometimes painfully abstract discussion, rather than 
as a direct and practical contribution to a burning political question.° 
As a result, contemporary scholars have either overlooked, or palli- 
ated, the social undercurrents that limited the bounds of the German 
Enlightenment.’ The conflation is palpable in the inclusion of Riem’s 
On Enlightenment in modern “What is Enlightenment?” document col- 
lections. Reading Riem’s work outside the context to which it was most 
directly connected (namely, the Edict on Religion) leaves the reader, 
however, with the sense that Riem was part of the abstract conversa- 
tion about enlightenment, when he was actually involved in a deeply 
political and socially-inscribed discussion about the privileges of the 
Prussian elite. 

Given that Riem’s text was written in response to the edict and also 
inaugurated the “Philosophical Debate,” it would be better to read it in 
conjunction with the responses that it elicited from the German public 
sphere, rather than as a contribution to a more diffuse and theoretical 
debate. Still, we must note one caveat: the “Philosophical Debate” was 
doubtless influenced by the prior one, and Riem would certainly have 
been aware of the arguments presented therein. To read the “Philo- 
sophical Debate” separately is, therefore, potentially as artificial and 
distorting as are existing approaches. There are, however, two distinct 
advantages to pursuing the strategy as just outlined. The first is that 
since the texts form a compact whole, they afford us a sharp glimpse into 
the practices that characterized enlightened debate. The second is that 
a separate reading of Riem and company can provide a new perspec- 
tive on the historiography of the “What is Enlightenment?” debate.® 
Scholars have rightly highlighted this debate as a seminal moment in 
the larger process of the Enlightenment in Germany. Coming as it did 
at the end of the century, the “What is Enlightenment?” debate served 


ê Riem’s text is included in Schmidt, What is Enlightenment?, 168-88. For a broader 
view of the text, see Albrecht, “Religionsedikt.” 

7 See, for example, Laursen, “Kantian Politics 3: the Subversive Kant.” 

8 On the significance of process in the German Enlightenment, see Bodeker and 
Herrmann, “Über den Prozess.” 
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as a moment for the elite to take stock of their century’s intellectual 
labors. The self-consciously reflective and critical nature of this debate 
encouraged modern historians and theorists to believe that they could 
uncover in this discussion what enlightenment truly was.” This point 
can be disputed, in so far as the “What is Enlightenment?” debate was 
removed from daily events and did not confront a concrete political 
issue. In contrast, the “Philosophical Debate” emerged from a moment 
of conflict, and the resulting intensity and frequency of the exchanges 
highlights more clearly the practices that defined the enlightened intel- 
lectual world. 

Modern interpreters have skewed our understanding of the “What 
is Enlightenment?” debate by, on the one hand, reading it from what 
we will call an “emancipationist” perspective and, one the other, by 
concentrating too narrowly on the contributions of Immanuel Kant and 
Moses Mendelssohn. ® With respect to emancipation, as contemporary 
scholars see it, if the debate was about anything at all, it was about the 
advancement of human freedom, even if some of the participants 
were more optimistic about freedom’s prospects than others.!! This 
position has led modern scholars into an interpretive cul-de-sac, in 
which state interference is understood to be at fault for the sometimes- 


° James Schmidt has rightly argued that much modern interpretation of the so-called 
“Enlightenment Program” is, in fact, based on a fundamental caricature of enlight- 
ened thought. There was much more disagreement within this enlightened world that 
most critics of it have proved able to understand. Schmidt, “Civility, Enlightenment, 
and Society.” 

10 Kant, “Was ist Aufklarung?,” Mendelssohn, “Was heißt Aufklaren?.” 

1! Nisbet, “‘Was ist Aufklarung?’,” Norbert Hinske, “Mendelssohns Beantwortung 
der Frage: Was ist Aufklärung? oder über die Aktualität Mendelssohns,” in Ich handle 
mit Vernunft... Moses Mendelssohn und die europäische Aufklärung, ed. Norbert Hinske (Ham- 
burg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1981), Schmidt, “Civil Society,” James Schmidt, “What 
Enlightenment Was: How Moses Mendelssohn and Immanuel Kant Answered the 
Berlinische Monatsschrift,” Journal of the History of Ideas 30 (1992), Rüdiger Bittner, 
“What is Enlightenment?’,” in What is Enlightenment?: Eighteenth-century Answers and 
Twentieth-century Questions, ed. James Schmidt (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1996). This emancipationist perspective is also apparent in Laursen, “Kantian Politics 
3: the Subversive Kant.” The issue of whether the Enlightenment overall was, indeed, 
emancipatory also runs through the famous exchange between Jürgen Habermas and 
Michel Foucault on the matter of what enlightenment was. Michel Foucault, “What 
is Enlightenment?,” in The Foucault Reader, ed. Paul Rabinow (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1984), 32-50, Jürgen Habermas, The Philosophical Discourse of Modernity: Twelve 
Lectures, Studies in contemporary German social thought (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
1987), 238-65. 
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timid nature of German political debates.'” The tendency to see the 
German Enlightenment’s limits as exogenous impositions has, however, 
yielded an essentially exculpatory narrative, because the social limits 
that the Aufklärer cultivated so publicly have been characterized mostly 
as justified concessions to political reality, rather than as essential (and 
endogenous) distinctions that emerged from the process of the Enlight- 
enment itself. From this modern perspective, the Enlightenment’s essence 
was to be found in its grandest hopes for autonomy, in particular as 
they appeared in the works of Germany’s greatest thinkers. 

The full significance of this exculpation of the German Enlighten- 
ment can only be understood against the backdrop of another promi- 
nent trend in the historiography of Germany, the desire to attribute the 
failure of Germany’s “bourgeois revolution” in the nineteenth century 
to an apolitical nature. The problem of the supposed “peculiarity” of 
German history has been amply analyzed elsewhere, and a growing 
number of historians are uncovering the existence of a vibrant public 
culture in Germany during that time.!? With respect to the eighteenth 
century and the “What is Enlightenment?” debate, James Schmidt has 
pointed out how “apolitical German” approaches miss the deeply politi- 
cal nature of written debates in the period.'* Whatever else Germany’s 
Aufklärer were, they were not political naifs. Schmidt’s critique represents, 
however, only a beginning, as a full reading of Germany’s political 
debates, and particularly the “What is Enlightenment?” exchange, also 
requires an understanding of the German elite’s social anxieties, since 
these were, ultimately, political issues, too. Put another way, we need 
a broader definition of what political was, if we hope to catch all the 
nuances in German debates. 


'? Anthony La Vopa, for example, concluded an article on Fichte and the German 
public sphere with these words, “Berlin was not Paris,” which however true (both then 
and now) oversimplifies the oppositions that were involved. La Vopa, “The Revelatory 
Moment,” 159. 

13 On the issue of peculiarity, see Eley and Blackbourn, The Peculiarities of German 
History. On public political culture, see Margaret Lavinia Anderson, Practicing Democracy: 
Elections and Political Culture in Imperial Germany (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
2000), Geoff Eley, Reshaping the German Right: Radical Nationalism and Political Change after 
Bismarck (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1980). 

14 James Schmidt, “What Enlightenment Was: How Moses Mendelssohn and 
Immanuel Kant Answered the Berlinische Monatsschrift,” Journal of the History of 
Ideas 30 (1992). On this question, see also Laursen, “Kantian Politics 3: the Subversive 
Kant.” 
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The question of politics in the German Enlightenment leads us to 
a final interpretive issue, the outsized role that Kant and Mendelssohn 
play in the current literature. In general, scholars have concentrated 
so heavily on Kant and Mendelssohn’s contributions to the “What is 
Enlightenment?” debate that these philosophers’ writings have been 
transformed into the essence not only of the debate itself but also of the 
German Enlightenment as a whole. Unfortunately, however brilliant 
both thinkers were, their writings cannot, by themselves, tell us what 
enlightenment truly was, but must be understood in conjunction with a 
variety of other texts. The German Enlightenment produced many and, 
occasionally, contentious debates, some of which only ended because the 
participants died. This was the case in Johann Heinrich Jacobi’s battle 
with Moses Mendelssohn over Lessing’s alleged Spinozism, a battle that 
is hardly known today, but was closely watched by the German elite at 
the time.!° That a dispute about whether a writer was a true Christian 
or a pantheist consumed so much intellectual energy seems odd from 
a modern perspective. For the purposes of this book, however, it is 
another example of the point made in Chapter 4 that the problem of 
conscience was continually re-written onto German print debates of the 
eighteenth century. A public culture that had grounded the individual 
in Protestant notions of conscience could not afford to have one of its 
paragons be seen as denying the existence of the very Providential God 
who had (supposedly) guaranteed the rights of conscience in the first 
place. By reading Kant and Mendelssohn almost in isolation, historians 
have lost the larger world from which these thinkers emerged. 

If we are to approach the Enlightenment through its published texts, 
we must understand that the contributions of Kant and Mendelssohn 


'S This is especially the case for Norbert Hinske, “Mendelssohns Beantwortung der 
Frage: Was ist Aufklärung? oder über die Aktualität Mendelssohns,” in Ich handle mit Ver- 
nunft... Moses Mendelssohn und die europäische Aufklärung, ed. Norbert Hinske (Hamburg: Felix 
Meiner Verlag, 1981). See also Lewis Hinchman, “Autonomy, Individuality, and Self- 
Determination,” in What is Enlightenment?: Eighteenth-Century Answers and Twentieth-Century 
Questions, ed. James Schmidt (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1996). 

16 On the Spinoza and eighteenth-century German thought, see Beiser, The Fate of 
Reason, 52-59, 83-85. On Mendelssohn, see Sorkin, Moses Mendelssohn and the Religious 
Enlightenment, esp. 120-46. For some original documents, see Moses Mendelssohn, An 
die Freunde Lessings: Ein Anhang zu Herrn Jakobi Briefwechsel über die Lehre des Spinoza (Berlin: 
Voss, 1786), Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, Ueber die Lehre des Spinoza ın Briefen an den Herrn 
Moses Mendelssohn (Breslau: G. Loewe, 1789), Johann Friedrich Zöllner, “Ueber Eine 
Stelle in Moses Mendelssohn’s Schrift an die Freunde Lessings,” Berlinische Monatsschrift 
(1786). Sce also Moses Mendelssohn, Morgenstunden: Oder Vorlesungen über das Daseyn Gottes. 
Erster Theil. (Berlin: Christian Friedrich Voss und Sohn, 1785). 
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to the “What is Enlightenment?” debate comprised only a very small 
part of a much bigger tradition of print disputation in which conscience 
was king. Yes, the debate about what enlightenment was exercised 
many a thinker and writer; this debate was, however, never divorced 
from the religious ethos that permeated German society of the time. 
For that reason, we must read the works of Kant and Mendelssohn, as 
well as those of their colleagues, with reference to Germany’s historical 
experience with conscience. 


Re-counting the Enlightenment 


A statistical overview of the “Philosophical Debate” will put the broader 
points made above into a more concrete setting. The reader will recall 
from Chapter 5 that the published debate overall strongly supported the 
Edict on Religion, with 58.3% of all the texts in favor of the measure." 
The “Philosophical Debate” followed this pattern, but ran even more 
strongly in support of the edict, with 11 texts “for” and 5 “against,” 
which yields a rough 68-32% split. This support also holds true across 
the geographic board, as texts published within Prussia ran 5 to 4 in 
favor of the edict; those published outside Prussia were 3 to 1 in favor; 
Unclear texts 2 to 1 in favor. Hence, as was the case in Chapter 5, sup- 
port for the edict persists down to the last subdivision. In addition, if we 
consider that all but one of the texts in this sub-group were published in 
the debate’s first two years, 1788 and 1789 (one text appeared in 1790) 
then we can also assert that on the question of what enlightenment 
was, supporters of the edict outnumbered opponents exactly when 
publishing conditions were freest. 

With respect to the statistical analysis presented in the previous 
chapter, we must also note another significant continuity between the 
larger debate and this sub-group, namely the prominence of anonymous 
publication. Whereas 67.5°% of all texts published in response to the 
edict were originally anonymous, 15 of the 16 texts in this group, or 
93.75%, were published anonymously. (The openly published text was, 
ironically, the work of a Catholic theologian who taught at a Francis- 


17 See p. 147 above. 
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can monastery in Halberstadt.)'* Given that the other authors were 
very likely all Protestants, we can say that the practices of Protestant 
enlightened debate were even more dominant, when the ostensibly 
biggest issues were at stake. As we noted in Chapter 4, anonymous 
publication was crucial to debate in eighteenth-century Germany. First, 
from a contemporary perspective it civilized public debate. Second, from 
a modern perspective, it allowed writers such as Fichte to construct a 
sense of self via the restraints imposed by the world of the elite. In 
Fichte’s case, the cultivation of selfhood within a staid and traditional 
academic environment contributed to the boiling over that came after 
1792, when Fichte discovered that the Edict on Censorship could be 
used against people like Aim. In 1788, however, a significant percentage 
of the German intellectual elite supported the social control that the 
Edict on Religion enforced—Fichte included—and this was the case 
when the issue was defining the Enlightenment’s raison d'être. 

With this overview in mind, we can return to the point made in 
Chapter 3 that the canonical debates of the eighteenth century are 
better understood if we read them in conjunction with less famous 
texts and documents.!” The statistical analysis in both this chapter and 
in the previous one should indicate that we cannot understand “what 
Enlightenment was” with reference to only those documents that flatter 
our contemporary worldview. That is, we must take the edict’s support- 
ers as seriously as we have taken its opponents. 

One way to achieve a more balanced treatment of the debate’s par- 
ticipants is to embed eighteenth-century polemical texts in exchanges. 
An emphasis on exchanges gets us closer to print practice, because it 
includes texts that are normally overlooked in modern scholarship, such 
as the many responses to Riem, and thus provides a fuller context for 
analyzing the tenor of public debate. Moreover, to concentrate on a 


18 Norbert Reders, Apologie aus katholischen Grundsätzen des siebenten und achten Paragraphes 
des weisen Religionediktes König Friedrich Wilhelms von Preussen, wider das erste Berlinische Fragment 
über Aufklärung, und wider alle, unter dem gemisbrauchten schönen Namen der Philosophie, versteckte 
Deistische, und Socinianische Proselytenmacher. Ein Wort zur Beherzigung aller treuen katholischen 
Unterthanen Seiner Königlichen Majestät von Preussen (Halberstadt: Delius Wittwe, 1790). On 
Reders, see Kemper, ed., Missbrauchte Aufklärung?, 152. 

19 In this sense, this book borrows heavily from Dale van Kley who has excavated 
an entire realm of public debate in eighteenth-century France that previous discussions 
of the French Revolution’s ideological origins had missed. Van Kley, Religious Origins. 
See also Reill, The German Enlightenment and the Rise of Historicism. 
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system of exchange, rather than on individual textual monuments will 
also cast light on how deeply and directly the German Enlightenment’s 
high-minded program of human emancipation was linked to the socially 
exclusive practices of its print sphere. To put the matter most simply, 
by reading the individual texts as part of a larger process of exchange 
between and among members of the German elite, we can better 
understand how print practice itself contributed to the cultivation of 
social limitations. 


Rituals and Publicity 


In many ways, the debate about the edict provides a richer view of 
what Enlightenment was, because the issue had immediate, real-world 
implications and was more deeply embedded in daily practice than 
the “What is Enlightenment?” debate. It was one thing to reach an 
abstract definition of Enlightenment; it was quite another to evaluate 
a specific government policy while responding to the arguments of 
one’s colleagues. One may reply, no doubt, that the political climate of 
eighteenth-century Germany made the stakes in any discussion much 
higher and, thus, true “enlightenment” had to be encased in abstrac- 
tion just to survive. Although some writers were probably intimidated 
into cultivating abstract definitions, or even into maintaining silence, 
we must note that much of the indirectness in public argumentation 
also emerged from personal honor’s having become coincident with 
the politics of enlightened debate. That is, to attack a Gelehrter too 
vehemently or too directly constituted two breaks: one with the govern- 
ment and the other with a long tradition of academic disputation. The 
tension that this arrangement created will be on display throughout the 
“Philosophical Debate.” 

The significance of parallel responsibilities to state and public 
becomes even more apparent, when we consider that they emerged 
from an historical context in which politics began with the rights of 
conscience. As we noted in Chapter 4, making the world safe for con- 
science was as dear to the heart of elite Germans as was the enlightened 
impulse to make the world safe for rational autonomy. For that reason, 
we must read the texts in the “Philosophical Debate” not only through 
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the social/intellectual contexts that spawned them but also against a 
particular and dominant early-modern political-historical language.” 
This language included a host of assumptions about the proper role 
of the masses that, as we saw in our discussion of Johann Friedrich 
Zöllner in Chapter 2, demanded that certain aspects of public debate 
be ritualized for the maintenance of public security. In Zöllner’s case 
the ritualization is most apparent in the restrictions that he placed on 
the oral realm of preaching. This chapter will reveal that the print 
world had its rituals and restrictions, too. 

The “Philosophical Debate” betrays a fundamental speech/response 
rhythm that unified the work of all the participants, even as it allowed 
them to highlight their conceptual differences. Here, it is significant that 
this debate began with an exchange of views between two anonymous 
Gelehrten, who we now know were Andreas Riem and Johann Christoph 
Triebel. The former was born and educated in the Palatinate and settled 
in Berlin in 1782, at the age of 33, to become a preacher in a local 
Calvinist congregation. Highly cultivated, he was a productive member 
of the local socio-political elite, as is evidenced by the many works he 
published on religious and artistic themes.*! Within eleven years, how- 
ever, Riem’s career in Prussia was over. In 1789, he resigned from his 
preaching position as a protest against the Edict on Religion and, in 
1793, was banished for publishing a work that was sharply critical of 
Johann Christoph Woellner’s religious policies. Less is known about the 
latter, but it appears that he was a member of the local consistory in the 
Silesian town of Glogau (Prussia), which meant that he was probably 
religiously educated, but need not have been a preacher. At the very 
least, Triebel was the sort of rural, orthodox academic that much of 
the Berlin set reflexively disdained.” Triebel’s background also signified, 
however, that he possessed enough education to keep pace with Riem in 
debate and that his own academically-constructed sense of honor also 
compelled him to cultivate the rules of public discussion. (As we will 
see, this he did.) Each of these writers published two books as part of 
their exchange. We will concentrate on their initial works, since their 


2 Melton, “From Enlightenment to Revolution,” Wegert, “Contention with Civility.” 


?! Julius August Wagenmann, “Riem, Andreas,” in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, ed. 
Rochus Wilhelm Liliencron, et al. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1875). 

22 On Triebel, see Kemper, ed., Missbrauchte Aufklärung?, 144. The urban/rural split 
between critics and supporters of the edict is on display in Carl Friedrich Bahrdt, Das 
Religions-Edikt: Ein Lustspiel in fünf Aufzügen (Thenakel: Johann Michael Bengel, 1789); 
where Woellner is portrayed as a drunken, gluttonous, rural preacher. 
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later salvos amounted to restatements of their original positions, if 
expressed more vehemently.” From there we will consider a sampling 
of the books that responded to the works of these authors. 

In order to understand the significance of the individual texts 
involved, we need to be cognizant of the rhythm of print exchange. 
This rhythm is apparent in the titles of the first two works in the 
“Philosophical Debate,” both of which appeared in 1788. The debate 
began with Riem’s On Enlightenment. Whether It Is or Could Be Dangerous 
to the State, to Religion, or Generally. A Word for Regents, Civil Servants, and 
Priests to Keep in Mind. A Fragment.** Triebel responded with his equally 
anonymous Illumination of the Document: On Enlightenment. By a Patriot 
Who is Neither a Priest nor a Jew.” Two significant themes obtrude. First, 
note the connection between anonymity and the academic tone of the 
exchange, as Triebel’s response concentrates on the work by his anony- 
mous colleague and not on the person. As we have seen previously, 
anonymity maintained decorum within the public sphere, because it 
prevented academic fights from becoming matters of personal honor. 
Second, note also that this is an expressly Protestant exchange. On 
the one hand, Riem’s title uses the term priests (Priester) to refer to 
clerics, when the narrower, and more correctly Protestant, term would 
have been preacher (Prediger).?° In using this term Riem was making 
a subtle gibe at both the edict and its supporters by associating them 
with Catholic excess. Moreover, Triebel’s title responds in kind not 
only by rejecting the label Priester but also by adding that he is not a 
Jew. Presumably, neither group enjoyed the freedom of conscience that 
had become German Protestants’ birthright, and as such needed to be 


*3 Andreas Riem, Ueber Aufklärung Was hat der Staat zu erwarten—was die Wissenschaften, 
wo man sie unterdriickt?— Wie formt sich der Volkscharakter?>—und was für Einflüsse hat die Reli- 
gion, wenn man sie um Jahrhunderte zurückrückt, und an die symbolischen Bücher schmiedet? Ein 
Wort zu Beherzigung für Regenten, Staatsmänner und Priester. Zweytes Fragment, ein Commentar 
des Ersten (Berlin: Königl. Preuss. Akadem. Kunst- und Buchhandlung, 1788), Johann 
Christian Valentin Triebel, Beleuchtung des zweyten Fragments Ueber Aufklärung, nebst einer 
kurzen Antwort auf das Schrifichen: Ein Paar Worte. Von dem Verfasser des ersten Theils der 
Beleuchtung (Berlin: 1788). 

** Riem, Ueber Aufklärung. 

3 Johann Christian Valentin Triebel, Beleuchtung der Schrift: Ueber Aufklärung. Von einem 
Patrioten, der weder Priester noch Levit ist. Zweite Auflage (Berlin: 1788). 

°° On the contemporary use of “Priester,” see “Priester,” in Grosses vollständiges Uni- 
versal Lexicon aller Wissenschafften und Künste ed. Johann Heinrich Zedler (Leipzig: Zedler, 
1732-1754), 29: 409. 
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excluded from this public sphere.”’ Within the circle as it was drawn 
by these two titles Riem and Triebel were speaking entre nous. 

The responses to this initial exchange came fast and furious over 
the next two years. Since most of the works appeared in 1788, we will 
concentrate largely on that year, when eleven works appeared, including 
the four-work exchange by Riem and Triebel. Johann Heinrich Schulz, 
whom we have already confronted in Chapter 2, responded to Triebel’s 
critique of Riem with A Few Words on the So-Called Illumination of the 
Document: On Enlightenment.” It is a measure of how powerful traditional 
publication practices were that even the notorious “Pony-tail” Schulz 
followed the forms. Using standard academic practice, Schulz published 
his text anonymously, with the title of the work referring directly to 
the equally anonymous text that had prompted his reply. However, as 
we will see further below, Schulz broke with tradition within the text 
itself, when he presented his criticisms of Triebel in a less than gra- 
cious manner. That same year, another anonymous text also appeared 
in support of Riem entitled 70 the Author of Illumination of the Document: 
On Enlightenment. This text did adhere to accepted norms of debate, and 
may even have been published by Riem himself, although the tepid 
support that it shows for the edict would discount this possibility.” 

Other writers took ‘Triebel’s side in the debate and in accord with 
accepted procedures. In 1788, a total of five anonymously published 
texts appeared in support of Triebel, of which four remain unattributed. 
The unattributed texts are: 1) To the Author of the Fragments on Enlighten- 
ment from the Imperial Count S***;, 2) Nonpartisan Investigation of the Recently 
Published Writings on the Enlightenment. Held in Rummelsburg during the time 
of the Enlightenment; 3) Firm Proof that the Enlighteners are Atheists; and 4) 


27 'Triebel’s work calls our attention to a fundamental theme of early-modern 
German political discourse, the idea that religious minorities, such as Jews, may be 
understood as foreign entities within the body politic. For the intellectual efforts put 
in by the Jewish intellectuals to combat this idea, see Sorkin, Moses Mendelssohn and the 
Religious Enlightenment, 143-46, , Ihe Berlin Haskalah and German Religious Thought: 
Orphans of Knowledge, Jacob Katz, “A State within a State: the History of an Anti-Semitic 
Slogan,” in Zur Assimilation Und Emanzipation Der Juden, ed. Jacob Katz (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1982). 

°8 Johann Heinrich Schulz, Ein paar Worte über die sogenannte Beleuchtung der Schrift: Ueber 
Aufklärung (Berlin: Siegismund Friedrich Hesse, 1788). 

3 Dirk Kemper suggests that Riem may have authored this work in Kemper, ed., 
Missbrauchte Aufklärung?, 147. This is unlikely, given the work’s express call for calm in 
public debate and its support for religion as a school of virtue. In this context, see also 
the criticism of Riem by an anonymous reviewer that is quoted in note 51, below. 
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Apologia for the Royal Prussian Edict on Religion. The now attributed text 
came from Friedrich Wilhelm Schütz, a writer and lawyer who lived 
outside of Hamburg, and was entitled On Truth and Error. A Necessary 
Supplement to the Document: On Enlightenment.” As was the case above, all 
of these texts are united by common practices (anonymous publication, 
the use of an academic tone) and a common theme (the discussion 
opened by Riem’s On Enlightenment). 

The first calendar year of the “Philosophical Debate” ended with 
responses from Riem and Triebel. Riem wrote On Enlightenment. What Can 
the State and Scholarship Expect Where One Suppresses It? How is the National 
Character Formed? And What Influence Does Religion Have, When One Pushes It 
Back Centuries, and Forges It onto the Symbolic Books? A Word of Encouragement 
Jor Regents, Civil Servants, and Priests. Second Fragment, a Commentary on the 
First.?' Triebel responded, for the second time, with Illumination of the 
Second Fragment On Enlightenment, along with a Short Reply to the Work: A Few 
Words. By the Author of the First Part of the Illumination.”” As before, the title 
of Triebel’s response highlights the intensely formal nature of public 
print debate, as he responded not only to Riem’s second contribution 
but also to the critical comments that Schulz had made against him 
in his A few Words. ‘This print world was highly interconnected, highly 
exclusive and extremely self-referential. 

Having considered the basic structure of debate in the first calendar 
year, let us now turn to some issues that motivated the discussion. Here, 
we will constrain our analysis even further and concentrate on six texts, 
five of which appeared in 1788, with one appearing in 1789. This 
collection includes the first two texts by Riem and Triebel, as well as 
those by Schulz, Schütz, and two (still) anonymous commentators. ‘This 
group of texts is particularly helpful in understanding the practices of 
public debate, because each responds directly to another. 

We will begin with Riem. On the surface, Riem’s On Enlightenment 
is a whole-hearted defense of the Enlightenment against a purport- 
edly orthodox attack on the free use of reason in the form of the 
Edict on Religion. Riem expressly understands the edict against the 
backdrop of what he sees as a long-standing battle for the freedom of 
conscience against religiously stoked ignorance and prejudice. As far as 


50 Ibid., 148-49. 
3! Riem, Ueber Aufklärung, Zweytes Fragment. 
3 Triebel, Beleuchtung des zweyten Fragments. 
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Riem was concerned, the cultivation of orthodoxy was nothing more 
than mind control, because it denied people the opportunity to judge 
their own beliefs. The Enlightenment, in contrast, freed people from 
this religious yoke and taught them how to use reason to plumb their 
consciences in peace. The emphasis on the responsible use of reason is 
the key here, because for Riem, this historical sea change represented 
significant progress for humanity as a whole. More importantly, it also 
offered crucial aid to the state, since the freedom that the Enlighten- 
ment had cultivated made—and would continue to make—all people 
into better citizens. Riem wrote: 


And yet nothing is as clear and simple as the idea that the word Enlight- 
enment puts forward: it is nothing other than the human spirit’s effort 
to bring to light all objects of thought, all human opinions and their 
consequences, and everything that influences humanity according to 
principles of a pure rational doctrine for the promotion of utility. Nec- 
essary even for the average understanding is the question: whether this 
effort be good or harmful? 


Riem reveled in the possibilities of enlightened reform and education, 
and he took his argument one step further, holding that Enlightenment 
in any form was a basic need (Bedürfniß) of human understanding.** 
The history of Protestantism, thus, became a platform for the discus- 
sion of human rights. 

Riem’s arguments about the need for reason sound pleasantly secular 
and rational to the modern ear. Nonetheless, his ideas emerged from 
the application of traditional Protestant notions of conscience to the 
corporate world that we have explored in previous chapters. The central- 
ity of conscience to Riem’s approach is most evident in his argument 
that all barbarity was rooted in religious orthodoxy. Taking what we 
would see as a politically incorrect line, he argued that anyone who had 
seen how African tribes engaged in bloodthirsty religious rituals, how 
English colonists in North Carolina punished their African slaves by 
making them carrion fodder, and how the Iroquois roasted their Huron 
enemies alive would have to conclude that the Enlightenment was a civi- 
lizing force.” Of course, these words alone do not explain why people 


33 Riem, Ueber Aufklärung, 4. 

3t Ibid., 7. 

3 Ibid., 7-8. Like many eighteenth-century thinkers, Riem hardly had a sympathetic 
view of less “civilized” places. Natural Man had clearly fallen. Anthony Pagden, The 
Fall of Natural Man: the American Indian and the Origins of Comparative Ethnology, lst pbk. 
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behave badly in the first place. Riem, however, had an explanation: 
these barbarous acts were the fault of religious indoctrination, because 
teaching people to worship false idols, rather than to evaluate them, 
prevented anyone from learning to use reason in other realms. Riem 
then rounded up the usual Catholic suspects—Phillip II, Torquemada, 
and the Duke of Alba—not only to highlight the evils of Catholicism 
but also to show what he perceived to be the deep connection between 
religious indoctrination and the perpetuation of political despotism.*° 
(Fichte would use this same tactic in the Reclamation.)*’ 

For Riem, it was only with the arrival of Protestantism that a break 
with such direct controls over conscience had become possible. This 
perspective was constructed against two historical backdrops. First, 
Riem’s Protestant view of history emphasized the significance of con- 
science. Second, Prussian history offered a key contemporary example 
of the emancipation that Riem associated with his “enlightened” cen- 
tury, Frederick II’s religious policies. Consider how Riem invoked the 
memory of Frederick II with respect to religious freedom: 


Happy is the country that has a King who loves religion but persecutes 
no one that is a good citizen, a King that allows his court preachers to 
have other opinions and protects those who think differently, a King who 
loves the Enlightenment and does not constrain it, a King who prefers 
to rule over rational people rather than fools (Dummköpfe), who are often 
more dangerous than rapacious animals.’® 


Kant had made much the same case in 1784 with his “What is Enlight- 
enment?” article.” Riem was, therefore, channeling what had become an 
accepted interpretation, and his understanding of religious freedom was, 
therefore, deeply Prussian and Protestant, that is, suspended between 
Luther’s rebellion and Frederick ID’s cynicism. 

According to the historical timeline on which Riem’s views were 
based, control over conscience was the root of all despotism. Of course, 
the problem for Riem, as for many like him, was that the masses did not 
think clearly enough to practice this form of freedom alone. (Riem was, 


ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), ———,, European Encounters with the 
New World: from Renaissance to Romanticism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993). 

3 Riem, Ueber Aufklärung, 24. 

37 Fichte, Zurückforderung der Denkfreiheit von den Fürsten Europens, die sie bisher unterdriickten. 
See Chapter 4. 

38 Riem, Ueber Aufklärung, 25. 

3° Kant wrote, “According to this view, this age is the age of the Enlightenment, or 
the century of Frederick.” Kant, “Was ist Aufklarung?,” 491. 
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after all, a preacher, and would have understood well what separated 
him from his congregation.) Hence, the key was for the state and the 
elite jointly to aid the people in refining their concepts, so that they 
would truly enjoy their religious freedom. Not refining people’s concepts 
would, in contrast, guarantce the perpetuation of religiously inspired 
barbarısm of the sort that Africa, the New World, and Catholicism 
offered. In addition, Riem held: 


If the Enlightenment consists of correcting concepts, according to the 
principles of pure truth, then he who puts up boundaries for [the Enlight- 
enment] commits a crime. The further [the Enlightenment] extends its 
sway, the happier will the state and its ruler be.'” 


If the goal was to maintain a peaceful, stable regime, then enlightening 
the masses, particularly with respect to religion, was the most effective 
means of achieving this end. Riem’s position here is boilerplate self- 
flattery, of course, since he and his elite colleagues were the ones who 
would teach the people how to be free. In this sense, Riem’s call for 
more enlightenment necessarily privileged the elite group of which he 
was a member. 

As a member of the elite, Riem came from a world that accepted 
the need for social controls on the uneducated. We have already seen 
how the desire to exclude the potentially unruly produced a culture 
that spoke in generalities. Consider how Riem defined when and how 
it was appropriate to critique the state: 


The Enlightenment’s voice ventures to judge the state’s errors only when 
they are generally harmful and the voice of truth has no other path to the 
throne. But its tone is that of the fiercest wish for benefiting his majesty 
and his subjects."! 


Here Riem remained safely within traditional rhetorical confines, as 
criticism of the state was a last resort. More important, however, was 
the sentiment expressed by the words “generally harmful,” for here 
we can see a parallel to the bureaucratic reaction to Johann Heinrich 
Schulz. As we saw in Chapter 2, the preaching of heterodoxy in the 
countryside to a few peasants was considered an inherently local prob- 
lem. However, to allow a preacher to appear in public without a wig 
was a general problem, since a change in the clerical dress code was 


* Riem, Ueber Aufklärung, 28. 
4 Thid., 40. 
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potentially unsettling to the socio-political consensus that kept preachers 
and congregants within their separate orders. Generally harmful, thus, 
meant anything that undermined political stability. 

If we take this tension-filled position into account, we can construct 
a more supple way of understanding late eighteenth-century German 
debates. Like all his educated brethren, Riem expected public discus- 
sion of specific issues to remain at the level of generalities, not only 
because more specific discussions risked alienating the state, but also 
because general debates addressed issues that were potentially the most 
damaging. The point of debate was, after all, to maintain order without 
bringing down the state in the process. Hence, writers such as Riem 
cultivated a public rhetoric that maintained existing social arrangements, 
while also offering critiques that would have the broadest potential 
applications to matters of policy. This is an enlightened justification 
for “revolution from above,” a measured, calm application of reasoned 
reform that made maintaining the social position of the Gelehrten an 
integral part of state reform.” 

The traditional Protestant doctrine of conscience remained the key 
element in allowing public critique and social control to work together. 
Riem’s emphasis on respectful critique cannot be understood without 
recognizing this point. For example, Riem willingly admitted that the 
Enlightenment brought some dangers. What were they? Consider these 
words: 


You will further say: do not the Aufklärer go too far, and what will hap- 
pen to religion in the end? Where you have a point, I will agree. Your 
charges are partially justified, but are also partially unjustified. There 
are quick-tempered heads, which take their ideas to be philosophy and 
distribute their errors as truth.... But do you not go too far, when you 
make a general claim that is only applicable to individuals? When you 
go to war against the Enlightenment and fight against errors that only 
individual geniuses [Arafigenien] distribute? A person like that without 
flexible common sense, who styles himself an Aufklärer, but whom reason 
does not support... will never earn the title of Aufklärer.” 


® On this point, see Gerhard Sauder, “‘Verhaltnismassige Aufklärung’ Zur bürgerli- 
chen Ideologie am Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts,” Jahrbuch der Jean-Paul-Gesellschaft 9 
(1974). Sauder emphasizes how the Aufklärer developed a rhetoric of proportionality 
that was designed to limit the Enlightenment to the right sort. He does this, however, 
from a perspective that emphasizes too heavily the bourgeois origins of this phenom- 
enon—hence, looking to the nineteenth century —rather than the origins within an 
ancien régime that was highly stratified and determined by honor. 

» Riem, Ueber Aufklärung, 17. 
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Riem’s choice of words in his attempt to define the limits of the 
Enlightenment raises again the specter of Enthusiasm, or conscience 
gone wild. As we saw in Chapter 2, Enthusiasm was a common bogey- 
man for the Gelehrten, and in order to avoid its spread, the common 
people had to be controlled by members of the educated elite, which 
included Riem himself. A Krafigene like, say, Karl Friedrich Brumbey 
was, by definition, not enlightened, because he allowed his feelings to 
take control of his actions.“ Thus did Riem, like every person of his 
station, draw clear boundaries for the Enlightenment for the purpose 
of ensuring that it served the needs of people he liked, while excluding 
those that he disliked. 

Triebel’s response to Riem cements the significance of elite social 
concerns to enlightened debate. Indeed, in his work he highlighted 
the same fault line as did Wilhelm Abraham Teller, the enlightened 
preacher who opposed the edict, in his Well-Meant Reminders (1788).*° 
In this text Teller argued that the edict’s opponents were forgetting 
that they still lived in a Protestant country, which meant that the ful- 
minations against the edict, for fear of a Catholic takeover, were gross 
overreactions, since Prussia would never again have a Pope.“ Given 
Teller’s enlightened reputation, it is significant that Triebel, a supporter 
of the edict, proceeded from the same Protestant assumptions, holding 
that Protestantism could not produce the kind of prejudice to which 
Riem was opposed, because the Reformation had established people’s 
inherent right to evaluate their religious beliefs. Like Teller, Triebel 
emphasized that Prussia was not a Catholic territory and, therefore, 
that this realm’s preachers could not stamp out free thought.” Indeed, 
he even added that the very fact that preachers remained subservient 
to state power (Obrigkeit) protected the population against the sort of 
clerical overreaching that characterized Catholic territories.” Triebel’s 
response was, therefore, an alternate reflection of the same trends that 
Riem had used to justify his own position. 

Although Triebel’s basic arguments were consistent with what we 
have seen before, he included a few wrinkles that are worthy of further 
exploration. Consistent with arguments we have heard from Woellner, 
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On Brumbey, see Chapter 2. 

° Teller, Wohlgemeinte Erinnerungen. Teller was discussed in Chapter 2. 
Ibid., 6. 

’ Triebel, Beleuchtung der Schrift: Ueber Aufklärung, 22. 

+8 Ibid. 
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Triebel also claimed that the Enlightenment was taking away the one 
thing that gave order to society. He wrote, “In my opinion, reason pro- 
vides instructions for how human beings can live virtuously and fulfill 
the duties they have to themselves and each other.” Triebel held that 
Riem had completely skewed reason by calling for humanity to throw 
out whatever could not be explained rationally. Yet, he noted that reason 
had limits everywhere and gave as an example scientists who could not 
explain magnetism, but continued to believe in its existence.’ The point 
for Triebel was that the Gelehrten had to recognize reason’s limits even 
in the sphere of religious criticism, which was hardly a radical position 
at the time. For him, the Edict on Religion merely recognized the limits 
that ensured rational discussion. 

Although Riem and Triebel disagreed about the proper limits of 
Enlightenment, they did not cross the line into direct, personal ridicule.”! 
Perpetuating the basic rules of enlightened discourse, they exchanged 
their views through the forms established for public debate. Johann 
Heinrich Schulz proved, in contrast, to be a less observant practitioner 
of the academic art. In 1788, he entered the fray with A Few Words on 
the So-called Illumination of the Work: On Enlightenment, in which he violated 
every rule of enlightened decorum.” Here is how he began his assault 
on Triebel: 


A pamphlet entitled “Illumination of the Document: On Enlightenment” 
has appeared that provides with new proof that even the most absurd 
argument can be justified.” 


Schulz pulled no punches in his attack and never bothered to evaluate 
the reasons behind Triebel’s position, which was standard enlightened 
practice. Instead, using language that was extreme by everyone’s 


1 Ibid., 13. 

5 Ibid. 

>! One contemporary reviewer would have disagreed with this evaluation. Writing 
in the important review journal Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung [General Literary Newspaper], 
he held that, “It appears that the ignoble treatment of the author by his opponent, 
the author of the Illumination, provoked the former to write more bitterly and more 
vehemently in the second booklet than [he did] in the first. In the process his allusions 
to certain people become ever clearer, so that one must, in fact, reckon as a great 
example of the wise protection by the administration of the freedom of the press, 
that this work could be sold openly and without concealing its place of publication.” 
“Review of Ueber Aufklärung—was hat der Staat zu erwarten...,” Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung 
3, no. 223 (1788): 724. 

5 Schulz, Ein paar Worte. 

5 Ibid., 3. 
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standards, he maliciously charged that the anonymous Triebel was, at 
best, a starving schoolmaster who probably believed that the stars were 
gems put in the sky to provide light for us.** As if these slights were 
not enough, Schulz finished by dismissing his opponent: 


Just to show him [the anonymous Triebel] that the men of the cloth who 
have been educated by the text he has illuminated [Riem’s text] are not 
as quick-tempered and malicious as he himself is, he can remain certain 
that I and certainly the other authors [whom he has attacked], along with 
the upright men who think as we do, do not wish him ill for the venom 
he has sprayed, but only disdain him.” 


This quote highlights the problem that public debate on serious issues 
could create: Schulz had grown contemptuous of those among the 
educated with whom he disagreed and was not shy about scorning 
those who were supposed to be his equals. (Schulz wrote these words 
in 1788, five years after his troubles with the consistory in Berlin had 
begun, which goes a long way to explaining his sharp tone.) In this 
respect, however, Schulz became a renegade to all the traditions that the 
official enlightenment in Prussia had so carefully constructed, especially 
in light of his having dispensed with the sartorial ones. Hence, the dif- 
ference in tone is significant and reflective of a larger issue: whereas 
Riem himself presented reasoned arguments against a given state policy, 
Schulz attacked the people who supported that policy, even if he did not 
know their names. Given the structure of the German public sphere, 
such personal attacks undermined the very freedom to publish, or as 
Moses Mendelssohn might have said, Schulz could not find the point 
at which philosophy should put its hand over its mouth. 

Schulz was an exception to the general, more civil trend, and this 
makes understanding the normal pattern of interaction even more 
important. We can identify the legitimate boundaries of normal dis- 
course in the responses from Friedrich Wilhelm Schütz and the two 
anonymous authors that we mentioned above. Consider, first, the 
carefully nuanced position taken by the author of the anonymously 
published pamphlet, 70 the Author of the Illumination of the Document: On 
Enlightenment. The author of this text supported Triebel’s position on 


>: Schulz, Ein paar Worte, 6, 21. 
5 Ibid., 31. 
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the edict, but still criticized him for using a tone that invited conflict.” 
He wrote: 


Their intentions are not bad. They love and seek the truth; only they 
have the misfortune to misjudge it. Would it be acceptable to make their 
misfortune greater through harsh accusations? It is our duty to teach 
them.” 


The author went on to argue that in matters of religion, only a gentle 
tone was appropriate for discussion, since religion was a feeling, rather 
than an idea.” It is significant that this anonymous author criticized 
Triebel, in spite of the latter having followed all the rules of polite 
discourse. The more important the issue (i.e. the closer one treads 
to another person’s conscience) the more it was required to use the 
proper tone. Indeed, Johann Heinrich von Carmer would use a similar 
approach in the case against Johann Heinrich Würzer, whom he acquit- 
ted on charges of treason, but convicted of making “harsh comments.” 
In this sense, Triebels anonymous critic and Johann Heinrich von 
Carmer were engaged in the same civilizing enterprise, even though 
Carmer probably opposed the edict. 

In spite of the gulf that divided supporters of the edict from its 
detractors, so many continuities also bound them together that both 
sides retained common enemies. As we have seen above, the most fear- 
some of all possible enemies were the Enthusiasts. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Schütz, a supporter of the edict, highlights this commonality in his 
anonymously published On Truth and Error. A Necessary Supplement to the 
Document: On Enlightenment.” Taking a page out of Immanuel Kant’s 
critique of Johann Heinrich Schulz, Schtitz charged that Riem’s work 
also encouraged Enthusiasm. Following standard Protestant rhetoric 
on the cultivation of conscience, he argued that since religion is a 
feeling, teachers must be placed under strict controls, lest they set the 
people’s hearts afire. As he put it, for every Johann Joachim Spald- 
ing who calmed and instructed his listeners, there was a “Pony-tail” 


5 Anonymous, An den Verfasser der Beleuchtung der Schrift: Ueber Aufklärung (Berlin: J.A. 
Kunze, 1788). 

5 Ibid., 14. 

58 On this aspect of the religious experience, see Johann Joachim Spalding, Die 
Bestimmung des Menschen, von neuem verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage (Reutlingen: Johann 
Jacob Fleischhauer, 1789). 

5 Friedrich Wilhelm Schütz, Ueber Wahrheit und Irrthum. Ein nothwendiger Nachtrag zu 
der Schrift: Ueber Aufklärung (Hamburg and Leipzig: Hans Jakob Matthiessen, 1788). 
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Schulz that wreaked havoc in the hinterland. The fear of Enthusiasm 
cast a long, dark shadow across every debate about the limits of the 
Enlightenment. 

Schütz’ response to Riem underscores how closely social distinction 
and fear of Enthusiasm were related. The same trend is also apparent 
in the second of the two anonymous responses to Riem, How Did it 
Become Possible to Make the Enlightenment and the Aufklärer so Hated? From a 
Friend of the Truth on the Island Felsenburg.° This text appeared in 1789 
and connects the dots for the modern reader, because it argues clearly 
that it was the Enthusiasts had given the Enlightenment a bad name: 


Our current Enthusiasts [Schwärmer]| are not as anodyne as some would 
have them be, when the Enlightenment’s rays are cast on them. We see 
two complaints especially, which today’s polite society—a realm that 
requires controlling ones feelings—casts before the [Enthusiasts] due to 
their zeal: namely their external church services, and [that they are] a 
secret society.” 


The charges that the author repeated against the Enthusiasts are an 
important indicator of the issues that preoccupied much of elite public 
opinion. First, Enthusiasts were obvious targets, since the Protestant 
emphasis on quiet instruction and peaceful contemplation of religious 
Truth was universal among the elite. Second, the author’s charge that 
Enthusiasts had the markings of a secret society puts a new spin on 
the problem of enlightenment. The issue was, in effect, that Enthusiasts 
had cut themselves off from the guidance of the educated, in particular 
through their absence from regular religious services. Third, and most 
interesting, is the author’s comment that “polite society” required that 
one control one’s feelings. In short, public debate and social distinc- 
tion went together at a number of levels, and the cumulative effect of 


60 Anonymous, Wie ist es möglich geworden, Aufklärung und Aufklärer verhasst zu machen? 
Von einem Wahrheits-Freunde. Auf der Insel Felsenburg (Hamburg: 1789). 

ê Ibid., 13. 

® By this point, both Germany in general and Prussia in particular had developed 
a world of elite sociability in salons, coffeehouses, and Freemasonic lodges. On Berlin 
see, Deborah Hertz, Jewish High Society in Old Regime Berlin (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1988). On Brandenburg, Gerlach, “Die Freimaurer im mittleren Brandenburg- 
Preussen.” On Germany, Rudolf Vierhaus, “Deutschland im 18. Jahrhundert: soziales 
Gefüge, politische Verfassung, geistige Bewegung,” in Aufklärung, Absolutismus und Bürgertum 
in Deutschland: Zwölf Aufsätze, ed. Franklin Kopitzsch (Munich: Nymphenburger Verlag, 
1976). On sociability more generally, Dülmen, Die Gesellschaft. 
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polite society’s expansion was the production of an elite that was both 
disciplined and disciplining.” 

To his earlier point the anonymous author also added a parallel 
critique of the Enlightenment that offers a unique perspective on the 
functioning of enlightened elitism. As he saw it, the Enlightenment also 
had a problem: it, too, had become a kind of club. 


When I consider the entire situation of our Enlightenment, it appears to 
me that it has a great deal in common with the notorious secret societies. 
The enlightened see themselves as the anointed. They have their own 
images and symbols. Through this, the enlightened assure all sorts of 
misunderstandings. We are, however, not talking about them; they can 
be left to their own devices. The enlightening public requires our care, 
and it loses through all secret societies.°* 


This last comment encapsulates the contradictions that inhered within 
eighteenth-century Germany’s elite world. Although the author was 
unhappy that the Enlightenment had become a club, his elitism pre- 
vented his seeing any immediate political danger in these clandestine 
meetings themselves, because the members were reliable members of the 
elite. For our anonymous critic the deeper problem lay in the way that 
social exclusivity denied guidance to the people who really needed it. 

The anonymous author suggests a most peculiar inversion of the 
enlightened ethos, one that has broad implications. On the one hand, 
it opens a new conceptual possibility, in which one could support the 
“Enlightenment” at the same moment that one opposed the clubs that 
historians have seen as the most fertile soil for enlightened debate, such 
as the Mittwochsgesellschafl or Freemasonic lodges.® On the other hand, 
it suggests an alternate vision of publicity—one which modern histo- 
rians could use to great effect. This vision of publicity judged public 
debate in parallel, i.e. debates were good if they improved the state 
and the people at the same time and in equal measure.” In short, the 
enlightened needed to remain in public so that they could instruct all 
of society in proper behavior. However, by chattering away in social 


6 On disciplining and civilizing in general, see Norbert Elias, The Civilizing Process, 
trans. Edmund Jephcott (Oxford: Blackwell, 1994). For the state’s role in disciplining 
in early-modern Germany, see Oestreich, Neostoicism and the Early Modern State. 

6 Anonymous, Wie ist es möglich geworden, 35. 

® Schmidt, “The Question of Enlightenment.” 

& This is what Moses Mendelssohn is getting at in his discussion of Bildung in “Was 
heißt Aufklären?” Mendelssohn, “Was heißt Aufklären?.” See below. 
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clubs the educated actually exited the public sphere.°’ This anonymous 
critique probably rang true to many of Germany’s Gelehrten and should, 
therefore, remind the modern interpreter that both publicity and enlight- 
enment in eighteenth-century Germany must be understood in a highly 
differentiated manner that incorporates the elite’s social concerns with 
the practice of public discussion. At least from the perspective of our 
anonymous author, the educated elite were their brothers’ keepers. 


Conclusion 


Being enlightened in the eighteenth-century public sphere required 
controlling who entered the club and then monitoring each member 
for behavior that threatened the Enlightenment’s legitimate limits. 
Using the “Philosophical Debate” as a foil this chapter has shown how 
all discussions about what enlightenment was must be understood as 
boundary-creating enterprises, rather than as a potentially emancipa- 
tory exploration of the virtues of human autonomy. The “Philosophical 
Debate” provides, thus, a stark counterpoint to modern theories of the 
public sphere that see the public use of reason as a liberating force." 
Instead of overcoming intellectual and social hierarchies, public debate 
about enlightenment actually presumed and reinforced them. Moreover, 
if we accept the critique leveled by the anonymous author that we just 
considered, it may well be that the public did not undermine the state, 
but that private clubs did—an argument that Reinhart Koselleck already 
made almost fifty years ago.” 

The idea that the enlightened public sphere was only, or even primar- 
ily, an emancipatory phenomenon that stood opposed state power is 
too narrow for the complexities of eighteenth-century Germany. As we 
have already noted, in Protestant areas of Germany too many of the 
elite were part of the state for the public sphere to be wholly emancipa- 
tory. Indeed, their successful penetration of the state apparatus allowed 
them to construct a unique public space that was neither completely 
free, nor completely unfree. Here, another oft-neglected historical 
factor must also be taken into account: the early-modern state’s very real 


% This argument anticipates the negative spin put on enlightened publicity in 
Koselleck, Critique and Crisis. 

6% The classic in this tradition is Habermas, Structural Transformation. 
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limitations. In a world without professional police forces, any disorder 
threatened the social peace on which the public sphere was based.’” 
For that reason, the Aufklärer naturally associated many of their goals 
with the state’s monopoly on force. It was, after all, Immanuel Kant 
who argued that Prussia enjoyed great intellectual freedom, because its 
army guaranteed stability.’' German writers had the right to publish on 
matters of general concern, but if they strayed into scurrilous attacks, 
both the state and its bureaucratic elite closed ranks in the name of 
political stability. 

In this sense, the problem with the current literature is not, as James 
Schmidt has argued, that modern interpreters have read the “What 
is Enlightenment?” debate as largely apolitical; the problem is that 
modern readers have not developed a sufficiently broad definition of 
what the political was, one that includes the social politics on which 
some of the most the abstract and politically anodyne discussions of 
enlightenment in Germany were based.” Speaking in abstract terms 
about enlightenment was necessitated not merely by the danger of 
state interference but also by the impulse to distinguish the enlightened 
from the masses below. Central to this practice was, as we have seen, 
the cultivation of an historical-political language that emphasized 
the liberation and protection of the individual’s conscience. Enlightened 
autonomy was deeply inscribed with the social and political relations 
that shaped Germany’s Protestant elite and in this respect we should 
understand Immanuel Kant’s “What is Enlightenment?” essay as assign- 
ing two mottos to the Enlightenment, the first being “sapere aude!” and 
the second “but obey!” 


” On the development of police forces in Prussia, see Lüdtke, “Gemeinwohl”, Polizei 
und “Festungspraxis.” 

7! Kant, “Was ist Aufklärung?,” 493. 

” Schmidt, “What Enlightenment Was.” 
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THE LIMITS OF PUBLICITY 


This book has argued that the enlightened public sphere in Prussia 
was a fundamentally disciplinary enterprise. It has done so, first, by 
showing how Johann Christoph Woellner, a man once identified as 
the embodiment of the Counter-Enlightenment, can be understood 
as a product of the Enlightenment and, second, by establishing that 
his opponents, once seen as defenders of the Enlightenment, were not 
nearly as enlightened as has been presumed. In particular, this book 
has shown how on the matter of human autonomy there was much 
less distance between Woellner and his opponents than scholars have 
been willing to admit. More broadly and with respect to the history of 
eighteenth-century Prussia, this finding suggests that, rather than see- 
ing the fight over the Edict on Religion as a clarifying event that had 
defined edges and produced sharp distinctions, we need to understand 
it as a moment of muddle, in which a long simmering debate between 
competing values boiled over into a highly a polemical and, in the end, 
fruitless debate. The fight over the Edict on Religion did not mark the 
end of the Enlightenment in Prussia, but was an extension of the basic 
problems that the Enlightenment there had produced. 

The Edict on Religion revealed ambiguities and tensions more than it 
produced them. In this context, let us consider one last exchange from 
the debate about the edict that provides another perspective on how the 
enlightened public sphere produced methods of exclusion. In 1788, yet 
another anonymous author published a critique of the Edict on Religion 
under the title Letter of a Prussian Patriot [Written] on the Forty-Sixth Birthday 
of his King, 25 September 1788.' This text is remarkable for bringing into 
the open the socio-political subtexts that were often hidden in other 
contemporary texts on the controversy. The work begins by presenting 
a list of grievances that encapsulates the pique of Prussia’s intellectual 
elite, the most significant among which is the author’s expression of 


' Anonymous, ‚Schreiben eines preussischen Patrioten am sechs und vierzigsten Geburtstage seines 
Königs (Philadelphia: 1788). 
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dismay at the rise of the “Class of 1786,” a group of people that 
Frederick William H ennobled shortly after he ascended the throne. 
The author held this ennoblement to have been a mistake, since these 
new nobles—a group that comprised Woellner—could never garner 
respect in Prussian society. These people lacked lands, which meant 
they could not earn a living, nor had they lineage, which meant the 
military nobles would never accept them. (Woellner was, of course, a 
preacher’s son.) The implication was that this group of ill-bred people 
could only stir up trouble in the public sphere. 

The anonymous author highlights how the Gelehrten felt that their 
corporate interests were threatened well before the edict was ever 
promulgated. In 1786, a new power elite swept into Berlin, and many 
in the old elite became worried. The sort of fear and maneuvering 
that Frederick IP’s death inspired was standard for all early-modern 
monarchies. For our purposes, however, the sheer number of corporate 
interests that were touched by the changeover means that it is inadvis- 
able to read negative responses to the Edict on Religion in one dimen- 
sion—that is, primarily as a defense of human autonomy. Indeed, the 
anonymous author provided more evidence of the concrete interests 
that lurked behind the scenes, when he pointed out two additional 
problems with the new regime: taxes were too high (remember that 
Woellner had wanted to raise them), and the planned emancipation of 
the Jews would make them too competitive with Christians. 

These grievances are significant, not because they remind us that 
the intellectual elite had personal interests—and occasionally less 
than noble ones—but because they reveal that the vision of the Prus- 
sian Enlightenment that modern scholars have celebrated was itself 
based on a static view of Prussian society. Thanks mostly to the Age 
of Frederick II, the Gelehrten in Prussia had ascended to the top of a 
carefully balanced socio-political world, in which everyone beneath the 
Protestant and educated class had an assigned place, including such 
undesirables as peasants, Jews, and Papists. From this perspective, the 
existing Prussian elite would naturally read threats to their position as 
also being threats to the state, since these two had become so closely 
bound together. Of course, as we saw in Chapter 1, the economic 
foundations of eighteenth-century Prussia were changing and these 
changes had unleashed social forces that demanded a dramatic rethink- 
ing of both the educated elites’ relative position and their traditional 
means of social control. As a result, when the break came in the late 
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1780s, it was not a wholesale, counter-enlightened reaction against the 
Enlightenment but, instead, a complicated battle for dominance within 
the world of the Gelehrten. 

The socio-political situation of the Gelehrten had intellectual conse- 
quences. In a closed intellectual world, where reason’s bounds were 
understood against the backdrop of a Protestant history, the defense of 
reason amounted to a defense of Prussia’s existing politico-religious con- 
stitution, in which the Gelehrten occupied a most powerful public position. 
This is why the author was careful to note the danger of courting religious 
unrest, which was everyone’s bogeyman: 


Religious hatred (Religionshass) is the most dangerous enemy of the state’s 
tranquility. The monarch can choose a system for himself that gives his 
impressions the greatest calm; but he oversteps the bounds of his power, 
when he tries to force the same attitudes onto his subjects. The religion 
of reason makes the best subjects.’ 


The fear that Prussia’s masses would rise up against the Edict on 
Religion was a red herring, In fact, experience proved that Prussia’s 
congregants were more concerned to maintain their traditional song- 
books than to defend their preachers against government oversight.’ 
Hence, the constant refrain from the enlightened in Prussia that the 
Enlightenment helped the state to improve was, in the end, a rhetorical 
justification of the political arrangements that had served the Protestant 
elite quite well. 

Predictably, the anonymous Letter did not go unchallenged. In 1789, 
there appeared an anonymously-published text that bore the title Epistle 
to the Author of the Letter of a Prussian Patriot [Written] on the 46th Birthday 
of His King, from a Friend of True Patriotism. Unfortunately, this text is 
lost, and we know of its contents only through book reviews.* The first 
writer, however, responded to the Epistle with Defense of the Author of A 


2 Ibid., 12. 

> Rathgeber, “Reception.” 

* Anonymous, Sendschreiben an den Verf des Schreibens eines preussischen Patrioten am 46sten 
Geburtstag seines Königs. Von einem Freunde des Wahren Patriotismus (Berlin: 1789). On the status 
of this text, see Kemper, ed., Missbrauchte Aufklérung?, 133. For reviews, see Heinrich 
Philipp Conrad Henke, Beurtheilung aller Schriften welche durch das Königlich Preussische Reli- 
gionsedikt und durch andre damit zusammenhängende Religionsverfiigungen veranlasst sind. Aus der 
allgem. deutsch. Bibliothek (Kiel: 1793), 169-71, Anonymous, “Review of ‘Vertheidigung 
wider das Sendschreiben eines Freundes des wahren Patriotismus/von dem Verfasser des 
Schreibens eines preußischen Patrioten am 46tenGeburtstage seines Königs. —Berlin, 
1789,” Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung 4, no. 356 (1789). 
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Prussian Patriot on the 46th Birthday of his King Against the Epistle of a Friend 
of True Patriotism, and this text is extant.’ Before we enter into the 
debate, let us note how consistent this exchange is with the practices 
of the “Philosophical Debate,” which we discussed in Chapter 6. 
Once again, we have two anonymous authors engaged in a serious 
print discussion about a matter that was of great interest to the elite. 
Moreover, just as before, all the markers of this discussion make it a 
closed circle, in so far as the participants remained safely anonymous, 
while the exchange itself required that readers bring some background 
knowledge to the debate. 

The anonymously published Defense presented a much more nuanced 
analysis of the Edict on Religion than had the first text. This time the 
author did not dispute that the government had the right to oversee 
religious practice, but argued that it had erred in the way that it pre- 
sented the policy to the public sphere.° Put simply, the author held that 
Woellner and company did not understand that the public sphere had 
changed over the previous 20 years, as people now relied heavily on open 
communication as a means for improving government. He wrote: 


The entire world has, thus, perceived publicity through writings to be the 
surest means for making princes and their servants aware of the wishes 
and complaints of the nation.’ 


For this author the public sphere was a disciplined, critical entity that 
offered advice to the prince without undermining his authority. These 
sentiments are boilerplate Prussian Enlightenment, in so far as only 
established members of the club could really expect to offer their 
suggestions to the prince. What this situation suggests, however, is 
that the problem our anonymous author was criticizing emerged not 
from the Edict on Religion but the Edict on Censorship. As we have 
seen, almost no one in the elite disagreed with the idea that ordinary 
people needed to be kept in their place. In this anonymous author’s 
view, Woellner forgot that, on matters of publicity, he was dealing with 
extraordinary people. 


° Anonymous, Vertheidigung wider das Sendschreiben eines Freundes des wahren Patriotismus. 
Von dem Verfasser des Schreiben emes Preussischen Patrioten. am 46sten Geburtstage seines Königs 
(Berlin: 1789). 
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7 Tbid., 8. 
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The anonymous author highlights just how socially circumscribed the 
enlightened public sphere in eighteenth-century Prussia was. Consistent 
with everything that we have argued thus far, opposition to the Edict on 
Religion could not have been a defense of enlightened autonomy, since 
so many people were by definition excluded from its virtues. That this 
brand of conservatism was rooted deeply in the ideas of the Prussian 
Enlightenment is clearly displayed in the author’s citing of none other 
than Kant in his defense of the Prussian idea of publicity. He wrote: 


Kant has furnished us with an admirable piece in the Berlinische Monats- 
schrift, in which he proved that the state servant (Staatsdiener) and the 
person (Mensch) are two completely different beings (Wesen). The state 
servant is bound to obey all orders given to him, especially when they 
come from the highest level of jurisdiction. The person as citizen and 
Gelehrter has the freedom to express his opinion about such orders.° 


This is the classic enlightened approach to freedom and it worked 
perfectly for a group that had access to education and political power. 
A Staatsdiener could afford to split his persona into public and private 
parts, since he would still have plenty of influence after the king made 
whatever was his latest bad decision. In this “official” world the public 
was merely a remedy for a bad policy and never augured a new kind 
of politics of the sort that all the talk of human emancipation would 
suggest. 

As we noted in the Introduction, the full study of Woellner and the 
controversy surrounding his edicts suggests that we need to develop a 
view of the Enlightenment that is broad enough to include processes 
of social control and disciplining that were meant by the enlightened 
to limit autonomy. As we have seen, a great many enlightened minds 
had no problem with using state power to enforce the peace, when the 
situation seemed to merit their considered intervention as Staatsdiener. 
We must, therefore, find a way to accept that social control was more 
than a temporary concession to absolutist politics, it was truly an 
accepted tool of enlightenment itself: This is not to say that we should 
exclude autonomy from our vision of the Prussian Enlightenment, but 
we should recognize the tension-filled and contradictory nature of its 
approach to autonomy. Put another way, we need to accept that the 
desire to maintain social peace is as enlightened a value, as is the belief 
in personal freedom. 


8 Thid., 11. 
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Recognizing that the Enlightenment justified state intervention in 
daily life is essential to situating this movement fully within its own 
century. In this context, we must be sure to note the omnipresent 
problem of Enthusiasm. As we saw in Chapter 2’s discussion of the 
preachers Schulz and Brumbey, Enthusiasm haunted anyone associated 
with the government, because the Enthusiasts threatened the tranquil- 
ity that made possible the work of the Enlightenment.’ Nor was this 
fear of religious extremists limited to Germany alone, as John Pocock 
has pointed out.'° We must recognize, therefore, that in Prussia the 
Enlightenment was deeply implicated in a process of socio-political 
differentiation. Indeed, as Chapter 4 noted in its discussion of Fichte, 
the very production of an educated elite continuously drove a wedge 
between the enlightened and the masses, with the result that by the 
early nineteenth-century the university had seemingly taken leave 
of both ordinary people and the state itself: Now, the educated elite 
no longer saw themselves as merely serving the state, but demanded 
that the state recognize their right to the intellectual freedoms that 
the Enlightenment had guaranteed them. The people were, as usual, 
left out. 

The Prussian Enlightenment was, at the very least, always involved 
in a two-front war, one for the advancement of freedom and another 
against the people, including the Enthusiasts, who would misuse it. 
Contextualizing the Enlightenment in this way also suggests another 
insight: whatever victory individual, autonomous reason may have won 
on its way into our modern era, we ought not to understand this advance 
separately from the modern supremacy of the state. Kant’s argument in 
“What is Enlightenment?” that a strong army can guarantee freedom 
of speech should resonate strongly in an age where the state, at least 
in the United States of America, has the ability to tap your telephone 
if it believes you are a security risk, seize your bank accounts without 
trial if it determines that you owe taxes, or as happened in 1993 in 
Waco, ‘Texas, burn down your entire house after it has failed to serve 
you with an arrest warrant. In this sense, Kant can be read as more 


° On Enthusiasm in Germany, see La Vopa, “The Revelatory Moment,” Lothar 
Kreimendahl and Norbert Hinske, Die Aufklärung und die Schwärmer, Aufklärung 
Jahrg. 3, Heft 1 (Hamburg: F. Meiner, 1988), La Vopa, “The Philosopher and the 
Schwarmer.” 

10 J.G.A. Pocock, “Enthusiasm: the Antiself of Enlightenment,” Huntington Library 
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than an apologist for an oppressive regime, that is as a prophet of the 
modern state apparatus’ ability to extinguish any perceived threats to 
its survival. This is not to exculpate the modern state’s too often atro- 
cious behavior, but to suggest that we must read both the eighteenth 
century and ourselves contextually. Domestic security in early-modern 
Europe, particularly in the countryside, was a much greater concern for 
the thinkers of that period than it is for us. Whatever security problems 
we may have today, fending off robbing and murdering bands of peas- 
ants 1s not one of them. 

Recognizing the ambiguous legacy of the Enlightenment on matters 
of personal autonomy would seem to be particularly important, given 
the historical moment in which we now live, wherein American uni- 
versities, once bastions of free inquiry, draw ever narrower boundaries 
for free speech, while the Dutch state, once the model of tolerance for 
all, puts an admittedly odious politician on trial for speaking critically 
of a religious group, and a gaggle of Western politicians, including the 
Secretary General of the United Nations, sing a chorus that extols the 
virtues of self-censorship when religious issues are at stake! Plus ga change, 
plus cest la même chose. With this in mind, and given the arguments that 
the previous chapters have made, it may well be better to understand 
that the search to fulfill the Enlightenment’s promise cannot be separated 
from the struggle against the dangers to social peace that it has often 
presented.'' To steal a line from Foucault: this recognition is essential 
to the continued pursuit of the unfinished work of freedom.” 


" The latter aspect of this sentiment is, of course, present in Max Horkheimer and 
Theodor W. Adorno, Dialectic of Enlightenment (New York: Continuum, 1995). 
® Foucault, “What is Enlightenment?.” 
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ALL TEXTS (120) PUBLISHED IN RESPONSE 
TO THE EDICT 


Amelang, Karl Ludwig. Vertheidigung des Prediger Schulz ın der zweiten Instanz durch Karl 
Ludwig Amelang, Königl. Preuss. Geheimen Kriegsrath. Hamburg: Benjamin Gottlob Hoff 
mann, 1798. (A) 

Amelang, Karl Ludwig. Zur Vetheidigung des Prediger Herrn Schulz zu Gielsdorf, Wilkendorf 
und Hirschfelde geschrieben von dem Griminal-Rath Amelang. [Braunschweig], 1792. (A) 
Anonymous. Anmerkungen zu der Schrift: Freymiithige Betrachtungen und ehrerbietige Vorstellungen 
über die neuen Preussischen Anordnungen in geistlichen Sachen. Germanien [Berlin], 1792. 

(F) 

——. Apologie der unumschränkten Gewalt eines Monarchen in öffentlichen Glaubenssachen. [Weis- 
senfels or Leipzig], 1795. (F) 

. Apologie des Königlich-Preussischen Religions-Edicts. Frankfurt am Mayn: Hermanni- 

schen Buchhandlung, 1788. (F) 

. Beleuchtung der neulich erschienen Schrift, betitelt: Freimüthige Betrachtungen und ehrerbietige 
Vorstellungen über die neuen preussischen Anordnungen in geistlichen Sachen; nebst einigen Bemer- 
kungen über eine andre Schrift, die gleich darauf unter dem Titel erschien: Über die preussischen 
Dissenters und Orthodoxen, und der Verschiedenheit threr beiderseitigen Kirchen-Administration in 
dem letzten Jahrzehnt 1792. Herausgegen von einem Freund der Wahrheit und Religion. Stendal: 
D.C. Franzosen und Grosse, 1792. (F) 

——.. Das abscheulichste, und doch zugleich nützlichste Buch unter allen, die wir den Aufklärern 
unsers Jahrhunderts zu verdanken haben. [Wittenberg], 1788. (F) 

. Das Blendwerk der neumodischen Aufklärung in der Religion. Ein Fragment. Frankfurth 

und Leipzig, 1788. (F) 

. An den Verfasser der Beleuchtung der Schrift: über Aufklärung. Berlin: J.A. Kunze, 1788. 
(A) 

——. An den Verfasser der Fragmente über Aufklärung von dem Reichsgrafen von S***, Berlin: 
GJ. Decker und Sohn, 1788. (F) 

——. Die Sonne und die Knaben, oder der Betrug des Naturalismus. Eine Erzählung mit Anmer- 
kungen. Berlin: Buchhandlung der Königl. Realschule, 1788. (F) 

. Ein Wort zu seiner Zeit von einem Layen an die Pharisder in Monotopien. Halle: Francke 

und Bispinck, 1788. (A) 

. Erkenntnis des Königl. Kammer-Gerichts zu Berlin in der bekannten Sache des D. der Philos. 

Heinrich Wiirtzer, mit Anmerkungen. Als ein Beytrag zu den merkwürdigen Rechtsfällen. Frankfurt 

und Leipzig, 1789. (A) 

. Fortsetzung des Religions-Processes des Prediger Schulz zu Gielsdorf ec. in der zweyten lezten 

Instanz unter Friedrich Wilhelm II. Zweyte Auflage. Nebst einem Supplement, welches die letzten 

merkwürdigen Verhandlungen in der Revisions-Instanz unter Friedrich Wilhelm III. enthält. 2nd 

ed. Halle: Gebrüder Francke, 1800. (A) 

. Fortsetzung des Religions-Processes des Prediger Schulz zu Gielsdorf ec. in der zweyten und 

lezten Instanz. Nebst einem Nachtrage und einem Anhange, 1798. (A) 

. Freymüthige Gedanken an den Verfasser der freymiithigen Betrachtungen und ehrerbietigen 

Vorstellungen über die neuen Preussischen Anordnungen in geistlichen Sachen. Chemnitz: Karl 

Gottlieb Hofmann, 1792. (F) 
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——.. Gedanken über das Kömgl. Edikt vom 9. Jul. 1788 die Religionsverfassung in den Preuss. 
Staaten betreffend, überhaupt, nebst einer Enthüllung der in den freymuthigen Betrachtungen eines 
Ungenannten über dasselbe, enthaltenen Volkstäuschung besonders. Frankfurt und Leipzig: 
Intelligenz-Comtoir in Leipzig. (F) 

. Glaubensbekenntniss eines Deisten in einem vertrauten Briefe an *. Berlin: Christian 

Friedrich Himburg, 1789. (F) 

. Haben wir Ursach über die neuen Religionsordnungen in den preussischen Staaten zu klagen? 
Ein Wort zur Beruhigung an die Kandidaten des Predigeramts in den preussichen Staaten. Berlin, 
1792. (F) 

——. Immer was Neues und selten was Gutes. Die treffendste Beschreibung besonders der letzten 
Hälfte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. Berlin: Johann Andreas Kunze, 1790. (F) 

. Kann die Religion der Christen ganz abgeschafft und dagegen eine philosophische Religion 

eingeführt werden? Als eine Antwort auf die Widerlegung der Schrift des Ritters von Zimmermann 

über Friedrich des Grossen. Nebst eingen Bemerkungen über des Predigers Schulzens Schrit: Erweis 
des himmelweiten Unterschieds der Moral von der Religion. Von einem biedern Freunde des Vater- 

landes und der Religion. [Berlin, 1788]. (F) 

. Kurze Geschichte der Symbolischen Bücher der Evangelisch-Lutherischen Kirche. Leipzig: 

Waltherischen Buchhandlung, 1789. (F) 

. Kurzer Unterricht in der christlichen Lehre. Mit Allergniidigstem Privilegio. Berlin: Joh. Carl 

Friedrich Rellstab, [1790]. (F) 

. Pressfreiheit, Satire, Religionsedikt, Aufklärung. Berlin: Petit und Schöne unter der 

Stechbahne, 1789. (F) 

. Religions-Process des Prediger Schulz zu Gielsdorf ec. nebst dessen eigenen, gerichtlich über- 

gebenen Vertheidigungs-Schrift seiner Lehren. [Görlitz], 1792. (A) 

. Schreiben an den Fürsten von *** betreffend das den Iten Julius 1788. herausgekommene 

Königl. Preuussische Religions-Edikt. Hamburg: Gebrüder Herold, 1789. (A) 

. Schreiben an den Hernn Oberkonsistorialrath ** bei Gelegenheit seiner zu P** gehaltenen 

erbaulichen Predigt, 1791. (A) 

. Schreiben eines preussichen Patrioten, am sechs und vierzigsten Geburtstage seines Königs. Den 
25sten September 1788. Philadelphia [Berlin], 1790. (A) 

——. Über die Preussischen Dissenters und Orthodoxen und die Verschiedenheit ihrer beiderseitigen 
Kirchen-Administration in dem letzten Jahrzehened. Heliopolis [Berlin or Braunschweig], 
1792. (A) 

——. Über die verdunkelnde Aufklärung von einem Ungenannten. Frankfurt und Leipzig, 1789. 
(E) 

——. Unparteyisches Verhör über alle jüngst erschienene Schriften der Aufklärung. Gehalten zu 
Rummelsburg zur Ket der Aufklärung, [1788]. (A) 

. Unpartheyische Beurteilung der freymiithigen Betrachtungen über das Edict vom 9 Julius 1788, 

die Religionsverfassung der Preussischen Staaten betreffend. Berlin: Heinrich August Rottmann, 

Königlichen Hofbuchhandler, 1789. (F) 

. Unumstösslicher Beweis, dass die Aufklärer Atheisten sind. Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1788. 






































(F) 

——, Vertheidigung wider das Sendschreiben eines Freundes des wahren Patriotismus. Von dem 
Verfasser des Schreiben eines Preussischen Patrioten. am 46sten Geburtstage seines Königs. Berlin, 
1789. (F) 

——. Was ist Gewissensfreyheit? Und wre erstreckt sich die Macht des Monarchen in Religionssachen? 
Zweytes Stück. Als eine Antwort an den Verfasser des Sendschreibens oder des zweyten Stücks der 
Freymiithigen Betrachtungen über das Edict vom 9. Julius 1788. Von einem auswärtigen Wahr- 
heitsfreunde. Beroe [Berlin, 1788]. (F) 

. Was ist Gewissensfreyheit? Und wie weit erstreckt sich die Macht des Monarchens in Religions- 

sachen? Eine Antwort auf die Freymiithige Betrachtungen über das Edict vom 9. Julius 1788. die 

Religionsverfassung in den Preussichen Staaten betreffend. Von einem auswärtigen Wahrheitsfreunde. 

Beroe [Berlin, 1788]. (F) 
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——. Was wird aus der Religion werden? Ein Gespräch zweyer Berlinischen Bürger. [Leipzig], 
1792. (A) 

——.. Wichtige bisher noch ungedruckte Acten-Stücke aus dem Religions-Processe des Prediger Schulz 
zu Gielsdorf. [Görlitz], 1794. (A) 

. Wie ist es möglich geworden, Aufklärung und Aufklärer verhasst zu machen? Von einem 
Wahrheits-Freunde. Auf der Insel Felsenburg. [Hamburg], 1789. (F) 

[Bahrdt, Carl Friedrich or Franz Michael von Leuchsenring]. Anreden an die Richter des 
D. Bahrdt, von einem deutschen Manne H. v. L., 1789. (A) 

Bahrdt, Carl Friedrich. Briefe eines Staatsministers über Aufklärung. [Berlin], 1789. (A) 

[Bahrdt, Carl Friedrich]. Das Religions-Edikt. Ein Lustspiel in fünf Aufzügen. Eine Skizze. Von 
Nicolai dem Fiingern. Thenakel [Vienna]: Johann Michael Bengel, 1789. (A) 

Bahrdt, Karl Friedrich. Prüfung der Schrift des Hofraths Rönnberg über symbolische Bücher 
in Beziehung aufs Staatsrecht. In Briefen von D. Carl Friedrich Bahrdt. Halle: Francke und 
Bispinck, 1791. (A) 

[Benzenberg, Heinrich]. Schreiben an einen Freund über die Amelangsche Vertheidigungsschrift 
des Hernn Prediger Schulz. Berlin, 1791. (A) 

Büsching, Anton Friedrich. D. Anton Friedrich Büsching, könıgl. preuss. Oberconsistorialraths, 
Untersuchung, wenn und durch wen der freyen evangelische-lutherischen Kirche die symbolischen 
Bücher zuerst aufgelegt worden? Berlin: Friedrich Vieweg d. A., 1789. (A) 

[Cranz, August Friedrich]. Zurechtweisung des zudringlichen und lächerlich drohenden Verfassers 
der Freimüthigen Gedanken und Vorstellungen gegen die neuen Preussischen Anordnungen in geist- 
lichen Sachen. Berlin, 1792. (F) 

Dedekind, Christoph Levin Heinrich. Über das Recht der protestantischen Regenten in Kir- 
chensachen, auf Veranlassung der gegenwärtigen Zeitumstände, von Christoph Levin Heinrich 
Dedekind, Pastor und Superint. zu Seesenn, auch Probst des Klosters Frankenberg. Helmstedt: 
Carl Gottfried Fleckeisen, 1792. (F) 

[Diterich, Johann Samuel]. Die Ersten Gründe der Christlichen Lehre. Berlin: Georg Jacob 
Decker und Sohn, [1789]. (F) 

[Diterich, Johann Samuel]. Die Ersten Gründe der Christlichen Lehre. Auf Befehl, und mit 
allergnädıgstem Königlich Preussischen Privilegio. Zweite Ausgabe. Berlin: Königlichen 
Realschulbuchhandlung, 1790. (F) 

Döderlein, Johann Christoph, Jakob Christoph Rudolf Eckermann, Josias Friedrich 
Christian Löffler. Dr. und Cons. R. Döderleins, Dr. und Prof. Eckermanns, und Dr. und 
Generalsup. Löfflers Gutachten über wichtige Religions-Gegenstinde. Görliz: Hermsdorf und 
Anton, 1790. (A) 

[Happach, Lorenz Philipp Gottfried]. Uber das Preussusche Religionsedikt vom 9ten Julius 
1788 und die freymiithige Betrachtungen darüber. Philosopisch. Halle: Buchhandlungen des 
Waisenhauses, 1789. (F) 

[Hassencamp, Johann Matthäus]. Prüfende Anmerkungen zu der Herzliebschen Schrift: Ist ein 
allgemeiner Landes-Katechismus nöthig ec. nebst der Gebhardschen in Berlin noch immer verpönten 
Gegenschrift: Prüfung der Gründe ec. ganz abgedruckt und ebenfalls mit Anmerkungen versehen; und 
endlich ein Auszug aus den darüber bei dem Kömgl. Preussischen Kammergericht, in den merkwürdigen 
Ungerisch-Zöllnerischen Censur-Prozess verhandelten Acten. Rinteln und Leipzig: Expedition 
der Theologischen Annalen und Joh. Ambrosius Barth, 1792. (A) 

Hecker, Andreas Jakob. Einige Gedancken über die zweckmässige Einrichtung eines Lehrbuchs zum 
Religionsunterricht für die Jugend. Womit zu der am 13ten und 14ten April in dem Pädagogium 
der hiesigen Königl. Realschule alle Beschützer, Gönner und Freunde des Schulwesens ehrerbietigst 
einladet Andreas Jakob hecker, Direktor der Königlichen Realschule. Berlin: Königlichen Real- 
schul-Buchhandlung, 1790. (F) 

[Hecker, Johann Julius]. Die Christliche Lehre im Zusammenhang Auf Allerhöchsten Befehl für 
die Bedürfnisse der jetzigen Zeit umgebarbeitet und zu einem allgemeinen Lehrbuch in den niedern 
Schulen der Preussischen Lande eingerichtet. Mit königl. Preuss. allergnädıgst. ausschliessendem 
Privilegium. Berlin: Buchhandlung der Königl. Realschule, 1792. (F) 
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[Heinicke, Samuel]. Instruktion für Königl. Preussische Edıktsgegner. Leipzig: W.G. Sommer, 
1789. (F) 

[Heinicke, Samuel]. Geschichte der geheimen Ursachen welche verschiedene könıgl. Preussl. Consisto- 
rialräthe bewogen haben, sich wider das Religionsedikt aufzulehnen: Ein satirisches Originalgemälde. 
Frankfurt und Leipzig, 1789. (F) 

Henke, Heinrich Philipp Conrad. Beurtheilung aller Schriften welche durch das Königlich Preus- 
sische Religionsedtkt und durch andre damit zusammenhängende Religionsverfiigungen veranlasst 
sind. Aus der allgem. deutsch. Bibliothek. Kiel, 1793. (A) 

[Henke, Titus Heinrich]. Abentheuerliche Wanderungen durch die Preussischen Staaten in Bezug 
auf die neuesten religiösen und politischen Vorfälle. Altona: Verlagsgesellschaft, 1795. (A) 
[Henke, Titus Heinrich]. Abentheuerliche Wanderungen durch die Preussischen Staaten in Bezug 
auf die neuesten religiösen und politischen Vorfälle. Altona: Verlagsgesellschaft, 1796. (A) 
Hermes, Hermann Daniel. Gedächtnisspredigt, der Gemeine des sel. Herrn Oberconsitorial-Rath 
Silberschlag am dritten Advent 1791 in der Dreyfaltigkeitskirche gehalten von H.D. Hermes, 
Königl. Oberconsistorial-Rath. Berlin: Verlag der Königl. Realschul-Buchhandlung, 

[1791]. (F) 

Hermes, Hermann Daniel. Predigt am Sonntag Jubilate in der Stadtkirche zu Potsdam mit 
Allerhöchster Genehmigung Seiner Majestät gehalten und zum Besten der Armen dem Druck 
übergeben von Hermann Daniel Hermes, Königl. Oberkonsistorialrath. Berlin: Königlichen 
Hofbuchdruckerei, 1791. (F) 

[Herzlieb, Christian Friedrich Karl]. Zst ein allgemeiner Landes-Katechismus néthig? und wie 
müsste er beschaffen seyn? Züllichau: N.G. Frommanns Erben, 1790. (F) 

Hufeland, Gottlieb. Über das recht protestantischer Fürsten unabänderliche Lehrvorschriften fest- 
zusetzen und über solchen zu halten veranlasst durch das preussische Religionsedict vom 9 Julius 
1788 von D. Gottlieb Hufeland, Prof der Rechte zu Jena. Jena: Christ. Heinr. Cuno’s 
Erben, 1788. (A) 

[Knüppeln, Friedrich Julius]. Uber Religion, Deismus, Aufklärung, und Gewissensfreyheit. Ein 
Wort zu seiner Zeit, an meine Zeitgenossen, veranlasst durch die Antwort auf die Widerlegun 
der Zimmermannschen Schrift über Friedrich des Grossen, von dem Verfasser derselben. [Berlin], 
1788. (A) 

[Köppen, Daniel Joachim]. Das Recht der Fürsten, die Religionslehrer auf ein feststehendes 
Symbol zu verpflichten. Leipzig: Christian Gottlob Hilscher, 1789. (F) 

[Leuthier, Ernst Valentin]. Winke für die Leser der Schrift: freymiithige Betrachtungen über die 
neuen Preussischen Anordnungen in geistlichen Sachen. Germanien, 1792. (F) 

Löber, Gotthilf Friedemann. Prüfung der Untersuchung Herrn D. Anton Fr. Büsching, Könıgl. 
Preussischen Oberkonsistorialraths, wenn und durch wen der freyen evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche 
die symbolischen Bücher zuerst aufgelegt worden, nebst der Anfuge einer Ordinationsrede über die 
Sittlichkeit des Religionseides von Gotthilf Friedemann Löber, Herzogl. Sächs. Konsistorialrath und 
Generalsuperintendenten des herzogthums Altenburg. Altenburg: Richterischen Buchhandlung, 
1789. (F) 

[Lüderwald, Johann Balthasar]. Eines Braunschweigischen Theologen billige Gedanken über 
das Koniglich-Preussische Religions-Edikt vom 9. Juli 1788. Helmstädt: Johann Heinrich 
Kühnlin, 1789. (F) 

Marées, Simon Ludwig Eberhard. Unfug so genannter Aufklärer wider die neuen Preussischen 
Anordnungen in geistlichen Sachen. Gezeigt von S.L.E. de Marees. Berlin, 1792. (F) 

Masch, Andreas Gottlieb. Die Gerechtsame der Kirche und ihres Lehrbegriffes. Veranlasset durch 
das preussische Rehgionsedikt vom 9. Julius 1788. und des Hrn. D. und Prof. Gottlieb Hufeland 
Abhandlung über das Recht protestantischer Fürsten. Entworfen von Andreas Gottlieb Masch, 
Herzogl. Mecklenb. Strel. Hofprediger, Consistorialrath und Superintendenten. Halle: Johann 
Jacob Gebauer, 1789. (F) 

Masch, Andreas Gottlieb. Die Rechte des Gewissens bey dem Lehrvortrag in der protestantischen 
Kirche, untersuchet von Andreas Gottlieb Masch, Herzogl. Mecklenb. Strel. Hofprediger Consitori- 
alrath und Superintendent. Halle: Johann Jacob Gebauer, 1791. (F) 
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[Nehmiz, Peter Friedrich]. D. Carl Friedrich Bahrdts rechtliche Vertheidigung Das einzige zu 
Beleuchtung seiner neusten Schicksale authentische bekannte Aktenstück. Regensburg, 1790. 
(A) 

Ouvrier, Johann Friedrich. Der Comet oder Erinnerungen und Bemerkungen über den Religions- 
Prozess des Prediger Schulze zu Gielsdorf, Von J.E Ouvrier, Prediger zu Bötzow und Schénenwalde. 
Berlin: Friedrich Maurer, 1793. (F) 

[Pott, Degenhard]. Commentar über das Königl. Preuss. Religionsedikt vom Iten Julius 1788. 
Sr. Excellenz dem Herrn Staatsminister von Woellner zugeeignet. Amsterdam [Halle oder 
Leipzig], 1788. (A) 

[Pott, Degenhard]. Der Dritte und Vierte Aufzug des Lustspiels: Das Relıgions-Edıkt. Vollendet 
durch Nicolai den Fiingern. Thenakel [Gera]: Johann Michael Bengel, 1789. (A) 

[Reders, Norbert]. Apologie aus katholischen Grundsätzen des siebenten und achten Paragraphes 
des weisen Religionediktes König Friedrich Wilhelms von Preussen, wider das erste Berlinische 
Fragment über Aufklärung, und wider alle, unter dem gemisbrauchten schönen Namen der Philo- 
sophie, versteckte Deistische, und Socinianische Proselytenmacher. Ein Wort zur Beherzigung aller 
treuen katholischen Unterthanen Seiner Königlichen Majestät von Preussen. Halberstadt: Delius 
Wittwe, 1790. (F) 

[Riem, Andreas]. Ueber Aufklärung Ob ste dem Staate—der Relgion—oder überhaupt gefährlich sey, 
und seyn könne? Ein Wort zu Beherzigung für Regenten, Staatsmänner und Priester. Ein Fragment. 
Berlin: Königl. Preuss Akadem. Kunst- und Buchhandlung, 1788. (A) 

[Riem, Andreas]. Ueber Aufklärung Was hat der Staat zu erwarten—was die Wissenschaften, wo 
man sie unterdrückt?— Wie formt sich der Volkscharakter?—und was für Einflüsse hat die Religion, 
wenn man sie um Jahrhunderte zurückrückt, und an die symbolischen Bücher schmiedet? Ein Wort 
zu Beherzigung für Regenten, Staatsmänner und Priester Zweytes Fragment, ein Commentar des 
Ersten. Berlin: Königl. Preuss. Akadem. Kunst- und Buchhandlung, 1788. (A) 

[Römer, Karl Heinrich von]. Das Recht der Fürsten über die Religion threr Unterthanen aus 
verschieden Gesichtspunkten geprüft, mit Anwendung auf das wegen der Religionsverfassung in 
den preussischen Landen unterm 9ten Julii 1788. erlassene Edict. Halle: Friedrich Wilhelm 
Hundt, 1789. (F) 

[Römer, Karl Heinrich von]. Vertheidigung des neuesten Preuss. Religions-Edikts gegen die 
Beschuldigungen und Besorgnisse des Verfassers der freimüthiıgen Betrachtungen über dasselbe. 
Berlin, 1788. (F) 

Rönnberg, Jakob Friedrich. D. Jacob Friedrich Rönnberg Hofrath und Professor zu Rostock ec. 
ec. über symbolische Bücher im Bezug aufs Staatsrecht. Zweite und vermehrte Auflage. Rostock: 
Adlerschen Officin, 1790. (F) 

Rönnberg, Jakob Friedrich. D. Jacob Friedrich Rönnberg über symbolische Bücher im Bezug aufs 
Staatsrecht. Erste Fortsetzung. Rostock and Leipzig: Johann Benjamin Georg Flesicher, 
1792. (F) 

Rosenmüller, Johann Georg. Beantwortung der Frage: Warum nennen wir uns Protestanten? von 
D. Joh. Georg Rosemüller. Leipzig: Georg Emmanuel Beer, 1790. (F) 

Schaffer, Peter Christlieb. Die geprüfte Prüfung des Herrn Professor Villaume der Ronnbergi- 
schen Schrift über Symbolische Bücher in Bezug aufs Staatsrecht, von PC. Schäffer, Diaconus und 
zweitem Prediger zu Loburg, im Herzogthum Magdeburg. Dessau: Karl Ludwig Müller and 
Co., 1792. (F) 

Schilling, Johann Georg. Sendschreiben eines alten Landpredigers im Preussischen an den Herrn 
Hofrath Rönnberg in Rostock über symbolische Bücher in Bezug auf Menschen und Staatsrecht. 
Kum Druck Befördert von F.G. Schilling. Lehrer an der Königl. Domschule in Bremen. Frankfurt 
and Leipzig, 1790. (A) 

Schnaubert, Andreas Joseph. Über Kirche und Kirchengewalt in Ansehung des kirchlichen Reli- 
gionsbegriffs nach Grundsätzen des natürlichen und protestantischen Kirchenrechts von Hofrath und 
Professor Schnaubert in Jena. Jena: Christ. Heinr. Cuno’s Erben, 1789. (F) 

[Schreiber, Aloys Wilhelm]. Gebetbuch des Königs von Preussen, ot. [Offenbach], 1790. (F) 

[Schütz, Friedrich Wilhelm]. Ueber Wahrheit und Irthum. Ein nothwendiger Nachtrag zu der 
Schrift: Ueber Aufklärung. Hamburg and Leipzig: Hans Jakob Mathiessen, 1788. (F) 
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[Schulz, Johann Heinrich]. Fin paar Worte über die so genannte Beleuchtung der Schrift: Ueber 
Aufklärung. Berlin: Siegismund Friedrich Hesse, 1788. (A) 

Seel, Wilhelm Heinrich. Briefe über das königlich preussische Religionsedtkt auch über Aufklärung, 
Toleranz und Pressfreyheit von WH. Seel Fürst. Oran. Nassauischen Oberkonsitorialrath und erster 
Prediger in Dillenburg. Frankfurth und Leipzig, 1789. (F) 

Seiler, Georg Friedrich. Ueber das königliche Preussische Religions-edikt vom 9. Jul. 1788 
verschiedne Urtheile mit Anmerkungen von D. Georg Friedrich Seiler. Erlangen: Bibelanstalt, 
[1789]. (F) 

Semler, Johann Salomo. D. Joh. Salom. Semlers Anmerkungen zu dem Schreiben an Se. Excell. 
von Woellner in Herrn D. Erhards Amalthea, erstem Stück, num. V. Halle: Johann Jacob 
Gebauer, 1788. (F) 

Semler, Johann Salomo. D. Joh. Salom. Semlers Vertheidigung des Konigl. Edikts vom Iten 
Jul. 1788. wider die freimiithigen Betrachtungen eines Ungenannten. Halle: Johann Gottfried 
Heller, 1788. (F) 

[Senff Karl Friedrich]. Bemerkungen über des Herrn Hofrath und Professor Rönnbergs Abhand- 
lung über symbolische Bücher im Bezug aufs Staatsrecht. Leipzig: Johann Ambrosius Barth, 
1790. (A) 

[Springer, Johann Christoph Erich]. Sendschreiben eines christlichen Layen an den sogenannten 
alten vedlichen Prediger und Verfasser des Briefes an des Herrn Staatsminister von Woellner Excellenz 
zu Berlin. (in dem Erhardischen Journale Amalthea und in den Hassenkamp’schen theologischen 
Annalen 1789. III. Woche.). Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1789. (F) 

Strack, Georg Friedrich Casimir. Opfer der Dankbarkeit, wegen des Königlichen Religions-Edikts 
und rechtmässigst eingeschränkten misbrauchen Presfreiheit dem Allerdurchlauchtigsten König in 
Preussen ec. Friedrich Wilhelm dem Iten, mit einer Antwort auf das Schreiben eines Unbekannten 
der sich einen Preussischen Patrioten nennet, am sechs und vierzigsten Geburtstage Ihro Königlichen 
Mayestät nur in so weit, als derselbe die heiligste Religion Jesu, und den Stand ihrer Diener mishandelt 
hat, dargebracht von Georg Friedr. Casim. Strak, Evangel. Lutherischen Pfarrer zu Oberofleben im 
Hessen-Darmstädtischen ec. Marburg: Neue Akademischen Buchdruckerei, 1789. (F) 

Teller, Wilhelm Abraham. Valentinian der Erste oder geheime Unterredungen eines Monarchen 
mit seinem Thronfolger über die Religionsfreyheit der Unterthanen von Wilhelm Abraham Teller 
Oberconsistorialrath, Probst und Mitglied der Konigl. Academie der Wissenschaften. Zweyte mit 
einem Anhang vermehrte Auflage. Berlin: August Mylius, 1791. (A) 

Teller, Wilhelm Abraham. Wohlgemeinte Erinnerungen an ausgemachte aber doch leicht zu verges- 
sende Wahrheiten auf Veranlassung des Konigl. Edicts die Religionsverfassung in den Preussiscgen 
Staaten betreffend und bey Gelegenheit einer Introductionspredigt von D. Wilhelm Abraham Teller. 
Berlin: August Mylius, 1788. (A) 
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